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PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  First  Report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram, covering  operations  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951  (P.  L.  165,  82nd  Congress).  The  Report  reviews  the  steps  we  are 
taking  with  other  nations  to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  free  world,  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Although  the  Mutual  Security  Program  requires  us  to  spend  large  amounts 
for  troops  and  weapons,  it  is  a  program  for  peace.  Its  ultimate  success  will 
come  when  the  troops  and  weapons  are  no  longer  needed,  and  the  monies  now 
required  for  defense  can  be  used  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  our  own  and 
other  nations  who  are  truly  devoted  to  peace. 


The  White  House, 

March  7, 195%. 
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CHAPTER  I 


The  Meaning 
of  Mutual  Security 


W7"ITH  the  adoption  of  the  Mutual  Security 
"  Act  of  1951,  Congress  stated  the  essential 
unity  of  purpose  of  a  major  program  to  implement 
America's  foreign  policy.  Even  though  the 
United  States  contribution  varies  in  form  and 
covers  widely  separated  geographical  areas,  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  has  one  overriding  aim. 
It  is  to  help  strengthen  and  develop  the  free 
world.  Emphasizing  the  program's  unity,  Con- 
gress placed  responsibility  for  over-all  coordina- 
tion in  a  single  Director,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  title  of  the  Act  itself  succinctly  expresses 
the  concept  of  the  program.  It  is  a  "mutual" 
one — that  is,  a  combined  effort  among  the  free 
nations.  It  is  a  program  for  "security",  frankly 
recognizing  that  America's  security  depends  on 
the  security  of  others. 

The  program  reflects  a  careful  assessment  of 
the  situation  confronting  America  today.  It 
takes  into  account  the  strength — actual  and  poten- 
tial— of  the  free  world.  It  also  takes  into  account 
the  nature  of  the  threat  that  menaces  the  whole  of 
the  free  world;  the  threat  of  aggressive  com- 
munism. 

Nature  of  the  Threat 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  an  important 
choice  lay  before  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin.  The 
choice  was  whether  to  work  within  the  community 
of  nations  to  build  a  lasting  peace,  or  to  work 
outside  that  community  to  spread  discord  and 
unrest.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  had  made  the  latter  choice.  One  by  one, 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  were  forced  under 


their  iron-fisted  domination;  a  Soviet  occupation 
army  ruthlessly  stamped  out  all  vestiges  of  na- 
tional independence.  In  the  Far  East,  the  Soviets 
aided  native  Communists  in  extending  domination 
over  the  vast  continent  of  China, 

The  Soviet  challenge  to  the  free  world  has  not 
stopped  with  these  conquests.  In  Western  Eu- 
rope and  parts  of  Asia,  internal  agents  dedicated 
to  the  Soviet  cause  have  sought  to  overturn  the 
governments  by  subversion  or,  as  in  Indochina,  by 
insurrection.  In  Korea,  the  menace  struck  as  un- 
veiled military  aggression. 

Because  the  challenge  has  been  so  varied,  Amer- 
ica's response  has  necessarily  been  along  a  number 
of  fronts.  But,  in  simplest  terms,  we  have  sought 
to  build  positions  of  strength — political,  eco- 
nomic, and  military — throughout  the  free  world. 
With  strength,  the  free  nations  would  best  be  able 
to  deter  further  Communist  aggression,  or  to  re- 
pel it  if  it  occurred.  Given  such  strength  and  the 
moral  standards  which  inspire  it,  the  free  world 
could  move  forward  in  confidence  of  the  ultimate 
decay  of  the  Soviet  slave  world. 

A  Four-Fold  Investment 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  is  a  four-fold 
American  investment: 

Militarily,  it  helps  to  prepare  the  free 
world's  defenses  along  the  frontiers  where  aggres- 
sion most  seriously  threatens. 

Economically,  it  helps  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  an  expanding  world  economy  to  both  the  United 
States  and  our  allies,  and  to  provide  the  underly- 
ing strength  required  for  the  common  defense. 


The  Greater  Soviet  Bloc 
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Politically,  it  helps  to  strengthen  institu- 
tions in  those  countries  which  share  with  us  the 
democratic  ideal  and  to  strengthen  cooperative 
institutions  among  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Morally,  it  represents  the  obligation  of  the 
leading  free  nation  to  help  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions preserve  its  freedom. 

As  an  investment,  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram is  based  on  solid  foundations.  By  achieve- 
ments already  made,  we  know  the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  a  mutual  endeavor  to  solve  a  critical 
problem.  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  under  the 
Truman  Doctrine,  has  safeguarded  independence 
in  those  two  countries  lying  within  the  shadow  of 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Marshall  Plan  has  been  another  example 
of  such  achievement.  When  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  spoke  at  the  Harvard  Com- 
mencement in  June  1947,  the  future  of  Western 


Europe  was  in  grave  peril.  Secretary  Marshall 
analyzed  the  basic  nature  of  the  crisis  when  he 
said: 

"The  farmer  has  always  produced  the  food- 
stuffs to  exchange  with  the  city  dweller  for  other 
necessities  of  life.  This  division  of  labor  is  the 
basis  of  modern  civilization.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  threatened  with  breakdown  .  .  .  The  rem- 
edy lies  in  breaking  the  vicious  circle  and  restoring 
the  confidence  of  the  European  people  in  the 
economic  future  of  their  own  countries  and  of 
Europe  as  a  whole." 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Marshall  Plan  for 
European  Kecovery  would  cost  $17  billion  and 
take  at  least  four  years.  At  the  end  of  1951,  we 
could  measure  the  unexpected  success  of  the  plan. 
After  three  and  a  half  years,  with  an  American 
investment  of  about  $12  billion,  industrial  out- 
put in  Western  Europe  had  increased  almost  half 


again  over  pre-war  levels.  Intra-European  trade 
was  35  percent  higher ;  exports  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  50  percent  higher.  Though  it  would  have 
been  hasty  to  pronounce  Europe  recovered,  clearly 
the  vicious  circle  of  which  Secretary  Marshall 
spoke  had  been  broken.  The  structural  underpin- 
nings of  the  European  economy  had  been  restored. 

A  Base  for  the  Defense  Build-Up 

The  Marshall  Plan  was  not  simply  an  economic 
success.  It  helped  create  political  stability  which 
permitted  the  European  nations  to  examine  real- 
istically the  danger  confronting  them.  For  even 
as  the  European  patient  was  convalescing,  the 
ominous  threat  of  the  Soviets  became  more  cer- 
tain. Steady  expansion  of  Soviet  military  forces 
cast  grave  doubts  on  their  peaceable  intentions. 
Then  the  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Korea  clarified 
for  the  free  world  the  nature  of  its  peril. 


Four  years  ago,  most  nations  of  Western  Europe 
could  not  have  faced  the  economic  and  political 
consequences  of  a  defense  build-up.  There  was 
neither  the  economic  means  nor  the  political 
cohesion  to  sustain  such  an  effort. 

Yet,  with  the  help  of  America's  economic  as- 
sistance, Western  Europe  soon  gained  the  confi- 
dence to  meet  this  new,  somber  responsibility.  In 
1949,  the  nations  of  the  North  Atlantic  Area 
joined  together  in  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense. 
Backed  by  this  assurance  and  by  American  mili- 
tary assistance,  the  Western  European  countries 
began  the  costly  process  of  rebuilding  their  mili- 
tary strength.  Over  the  past  two  years  there  has 
been  substantial  progress  in  European  rearma- 
ment. Today,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ- 
ization has  armed  forces  in  being  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  with  plans  for  continued  build-up. 
General   Dwight   D.    Eisenhower,   the    Supreme 
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Commander,  has  expressed  his  conviction  that 
well-armed,  highly  mobile  forces  will  be  able  to 
meet  attack  if  it  should  come. 

Step  by  step,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
have  learned  to  work  together  in  close  coopera- 
tion. Through  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  and  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union,  they  have  created  joint  facilities  for 
dealing  with  their  financial  and  economic  prob- 
lems. The  Council  of  Europe  has  constituted  a 
hopeful  pobtical  institution  by  which  the  nations 
may  meet  in  common  assembly. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  of  the  continental 
countries  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  the 
integration  essential  to  a  strong,  prosperous,  inde- 
pendent Europe.  Under  the  Schuman  Plan,  six 
nations  have  worked  out  a  joint  program  for  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  their  coal,  iron,  and  steel 
resources.  They  are  now  working  toward  the 
creation  of  a  European  Defense  Community 
through  which  each  will  cede  a  portion  of  its  sov- 
ereignty in  favor  of  a  common  defense  force,  a 
common  defense  executive,  and  a  common  military 
budget.  This  force,  joined  with  other  NATO 
forces  under  SHAPE,  will  make  possible  German 
contributions  to  the  common  defense,  thus  adding 
considerable  strength  to  the  NATO. 

At  any  one  point  in  time,  it  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  distance  the  western  nations  have  come 
and  the  distance  that  remains  to  be  covered.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  the  progress  has  been 
steady.  A  crowning  achievement  of  our  Mutual 
Security  Program  has  been  the  fact  that  not  one 
nation  has  turned  from  the  path.  Neutralism — 
the  ostrich-like  disposition  to  ignore  the  reality  of 
the  Soviet  threat — has  steadily  declined  in  the  face 
of  growing  confidence  in  the  free  world's  ability 
to  defend  itself. 

Strength  Elsewhere 
in  the  Free  World 

In  other  parts'  of  the  world,  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  has  made  a  beginning  toward  helping 
people  tackle  their  fundamental  problems.  In  the 
Near  East  and  Asia,  these  problems  are  not  of 
recent  vintage ;  they  are  centuries-old  problems  of 
food  and  water  and  health.  Joined  with  the  fiery 
nationalism  born  of  recent  years,  they  create  ex- 
plosive situations  which  the  Communists  are  seek- 
ing to  exploit. 


By  means  of  economic  and  technical  coopera- 
tion, these  problems  are  being  attacked  on  the 
village  and  farm  level:  irrigation  and  flood  con- 
trol projects  to  obtain  better  use  of  water  re- 
sources; elementary  tools  and  techniques  in  agri- 
culture to  increase  many  times  over  the  yields  of 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  food  products;  sanitation 
and  health  control  to  lengthen  the  average  life 
span  of  only  33  years;  power  installations  and 
transportation  facilities  so  that  the  people  can 
bring  their  resources  to  the  world  markets  and 
thereby  improve  their  living  standards.  In  Latin 
America,  Point  4  is  helping  emancipate  the  people 
from  slavery  to  the  one-crop  economy. 

In  areas  of  the  East  where  there  is  direct  mili- 
tary threat  from  insurrection  or  aggression,  we 
have  helped  build  and  maintain  defense  forces. 
American  military  and  defense  support  assistance 
to  the  Associated  States  of  Indochina  has  contrib- 
uted signally  to  the  military  successes  against 
the  Communist-led  Vietminh.  It  has  served  to 
buttress  the  defenses  of  Formosa,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines.  In  Latin  America,  a  start  has 
been  made  toward  building  strong  hemispheric 
defenses. 

The  Critical  Period 

For  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  the  year 
1952  may  well  be  the  critical  time  in  the  defense 
build-up,  bridging  the  period  between  extreme 
vulnerability  to  Soviet  attack  and  effective  pre- 
paredness. It  would  be  unwise  to  minimize  the 
problems  connected  with  their  present  situation. 
The  drain  on  manpower  and  resources  has  been 
heavy;  unavoidable  pressures  have  been  set  loose 
which  have  worsened  their  trading  positions  and 
again  widened  the  dollar  gap.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  the  average  yearly  income  of  the  Western 
European  is  less  than  $600,  or  scarcely  a  third  of 
the  average  yearly  income  of  a  person  in  this  coun- 
try. For  us,  a  substantial  diversion  of  our  re- 
sources to  the  military  effort  may  mean  less  of 
luxury  goods.  For  the  Western  European,  a  sub- 
stantial diversion  means  less  food  and  less  clothing. 

One  factor  which  we  cannot  ignore  is  the  ex- 
tremely high  cost  of  building  a  modern  defense 
establishment.  Not  only  are  price  levels  higher 
than  before  the  last  war,  but  also  the  equipment  is 
vastly  more  complex.    Relatively  greater  national 


resources  are  required  to  build  defensive  strength. 
It  means  that  Europe's  basic  economic  structure 
must  be  broadened  to  be  adequate  to  produce  the 
military  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for  its 
defense. 

The  speed  of  the  defense  build-up  has  post- 
poned the  time  when  Western  Europe  can  be  self- 
sustaining,  militarily  and  economically.  The 
United  States,  because  of  its  vast  superiority  in 
productive  facilities,  must  supply  the  margin 
which  means  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  the  common  effort. 

But  mutual  security  is  not  a  one-way  street. 
It  costs  a  small  fraction  of  our  expenditures  for 
our  own  military  forces.  Yet,  it  gives  us  strong 
allies  with  military  manpower  far  in  excess  of  our 
own  and  with  an  industrial  plant  vital  to  the  free 
world.  It  gives  us  overseas  military  bases  for  use 
in  the  common  effort.  It  gives  us  sources  of  raw 
materials  essential  not  only  to  our  own  military 
production  but  to  the  normal  functioning  of  our 
civilian  economy.  It  gives  us  people  who  will  be 
for  us  rather  than  against  us  in  the  years  ahead. 


No  Acceptable  Alternative 

Calm  appraisal  of  our  situation  clearly  reveals 
that  we  have  no  acceptable  alternative.  The 
United  States  emerged  from  World  War  II  as  a 
leader  among  the  community  of  free  nations. 
Even  if  we  chose  to,  we  could  not  abdicate  that 
responsibility  to  some  other  nation  or  group  of 
nations.  If  we  should  elect  to  retreat  to  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  remainder  of  the  free  world 
coidd  not  successfully  resist  the  Soviet  threat. 
The  United  States  continental  defenses  might  soon 
become  its  front  line  defenses. 

Our  reliance  on  our  allies  is  just  as  great  as 
their  reliance  on  us.  Western  Europe's  industrial 
might,  for  example,  stands  as  a  critical  margin 
of  power  on  our  side.  Combined,  we  outproduce 
the  Soviets  by  at  least  four  to  one.  But  should 
the  entire  industrial  production  of  Europe  ever 
be  joined  with  that  of  the  Soviets,  the  ratio  be- 
tween free  world  and  slave  world  would  be  nearer 
one  to  one. 

Similar  calculations  reveal  our  dependence  on 
the  resources  of  the  Near  East,  Africa,  Asia,  and 
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Latin  America.  Of  the  sixteen  basic  materials 
vital  to  American  heavy  industry,  the  United 
States  is  relatively  self-sufficient  in  only  six.  Our 
dependence  is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  re- 
quirements of  strategic  raw  materials  for  each 
M-47  tank.    They  include : 

1,915  pounds  of  chromium  of  which  100  percent 
is  imported. 

950  pounds  of  manganese  of  which  93  percent 
is  imported. 

520  pounds  of  nickel  of  which  99  percent  is 
imported. 

100  pounds  of  tin  of  which  100  percent  is 
imported. 

6,512  pounds  of  bauxite  (the  ore  of  aluminum) 
of  which  65  percent  is  imported. 

1,418  pounds  of  copper  of  which  42  percent  is 
imported. 

Our  Defense  Mobilization  Program  would  be 
wasteful  and  ineffective  if  it  did  not  carry  with 
it  a  program  of  support  to  the  defense  efforts  of 
our  allies. 


Components  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Program 

The  basic  components  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  are  three : 

1.  Direct  contributions  to  military  security, 
primarily  military  equipment. 

2.  Raw  materials,  commodities,  and  machinery 
in  support  of  the  military  effort. 

3.  Economic  and  technical  contributions. 

These  components  are  indivisible.  Military  and 
defense  support  assistance  work  together  to  a 
single  end.  The  ability  of  the  European  soldier 
in  the  NATO  army  to  fight  depends  on  what 
is  done  in  his  home  country.  His  army  is  not  a 
good  army  unless  there  is  production  to  supply 
its  needs  and  still  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the 
civilian  economy. 

Assistance  to  Europe  and  assistance  to  Asia  are 
as  closely  related  as  the  French  forces  in  France 
are  to  those  in  Indochina.  Strengthening  the 
troops  in  either  area  means  increasing  the  effec- 
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tiveness  of  both.  Supplies  and  training  for  na- 
tional troops  of  Indochina  may  mean  that  the 
French  forces  fighting  there  can  return  sooner  to 
join  the  European  Defense  Community. 

Point  4  assistance  for  underdeveloped  areas  is 
likewise  an  inseparable  component  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  stands  as  proof  of  our  conviction  that 
the  shield  of  armament  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  means  toward  creating  a  peaceful  and  pro- 
gressive society.  Point  4  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  stable,  peaceful,  prospering  country  and 
one  torn  by  poverty  and  rebellion.  The  Point  4 
aid  we  supply  today  could  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  we  might  otherwise 
be  obliged  to  supply  tomorrow. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program's  vital  strength 
has  lain  in  its  flexibility — its  ability  to  meet  each 
situation  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way.  A 
dollar's  worth  of  defense  support  assistance  for 
Europe  may  in  a  certain  case  supply  the  NATO 
i  forces  with  new  weapons  more  quickly  and  more 
cheaply  than  a  dollar  spent  on  weapons  from  the 
United  States.    Either  dollar  means  a  contribution 


of  our  economic  resources;  either  works  for  the 
same  goal  of  security. 

The  Future  of  Mutual  Security 

One  fact  we  must  never  overlook.  The  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  directed  toward  peace,  not 
war.  We  know  that  war  would  only  cripple  the 
vitality  of  the  free  world.  To  regard  war  as  a 
means  of  settling  our  short-run  problems  would 
be  suicidal  to  our  long-run  aspirations. 

We  share  with  our  allies  the  common  hopes  for 
a  community  of  nations  built  on  friendly  inter- 
course and  expanding  economies.  We  are  mu- 
tually concerned  that  our  program  for  military 
preparedness  shall  not  hinder  the  progress  toward 
our  ideal.  Rather  we  are  determined  that  mutual 
security  shall  contribute  to  this  progress. 

This  is  the  meaning  of  America's  program  for 
mutual  security.  Its  meaning  is  important  for 
the  present  and  even  more  important  for  the 
future.  The  ultimate  decision  between  free  world 
and  slave  world  lies  in  the  balance. 


CHAPTER  II 


Europe 


The  NATO 
Defense  Program 

rpHE  focus  of  our  program  in  Europe  is  the 
•*-  defense  build-up  jointly  undertaken  by  the 
signers  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  The  object 
is  to  build  a  balanced  collective  force  capable  of 
deterring  aggression  or  of  resisting  it  successfully 
if  aggression  should  occur.  The  United  States  is 
providing  certain  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
units,  military  equipment  for  our  allies,  training 
programs,  and  defense  support  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  and  other  commodities — all  to  imple- 
ment a  specific  NATO  plan  for  the  build-up  of 
this  defensive  force.  Our  contribution  is  directly 
related  to  the  contributions  of  the  other  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  countries.  Their  contribution  takes 
the  form  of  military  manpower  and  equipment, 
military  supplies,  defense  construction,  and  mu- 
tual agreements  to  place  forces  under  unified 
command. 

Militarily  desirable  force  goals  were  determined 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's  Me- 
dium Term  Defense  Plan.  That  plan  outlined 
requirements  for  a  position  of  adequate  strength, 
defined  the  military  goals,  and  fixed  a  general 
time  schedule  for  the  defense  build-up.  Steps  were 
taken  to  define  military  areas,  set  up  command  re- 
sponsibilities, prepare  for  an  integrated  NATO 
defense  force  in  Europe,  and  work  toward  arms 
standardization. 

At  the  close  of  1951,  the  goals  set  up  within  the 
Medium  Term  Defense  Plan  were  reviewed  in  re- 
lation to  the  economic  capabilities  of  the  NATO 
countries,  and  were  redirected  toward  a  more 
rapid  build-up  of  combat-ready  forces.  A  specific 
plan  of  action  for  the  calendar  year  1952,  geared 
to  the  immediate  capabilities  of  the  North  Atlan- 
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tic  Treaty  countries,  was  worked  out  by  the 
twelve-nation  Temporary  Council  Committee  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  W.  Averell  Harriman, 
United  States  Director  for  Mutual  Security. 
This  plan  of  action  contained  definite  force  levels 
to  be  achieved  by  the  end  of  calendar  year  1952, 
provisional  goals  for  the  end  of  1953,  and  planning 
targets  for  1954  and  beyond.  The  TCC  agreed 
that  these  plans  should  be  reviewed  and  revised 
each  year  as  needed,  in  the  light  of  changes  in 
international  tensions,  estimates  of  economic  capa- 
bilities, developments  in  military  weapons  and 
techniques,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  defense  build-up  is 
a  joint  investment  in  military  strength.  It  is  not 
only  an  investment  in  the  general  sense  of  apply- 
ing to  military  security  resources  that  might  oth- 
erwise have  gone  into  consumption  and  industrial 
investment.  It  is  also  an  investment  in  the  more 
specific  sense  of  construction,  procurement  of 
durable  equipment,  training,  and  development  of  a 
basic  military  establishment.  Once  in  being,  this 
establishment  wdl  call  for  annual  maintenance  at 
a  rate  substantially  less  costly  than  the  resources 
required  during  the  build-up  period.  Because  se- 
curity cannot  wait,  the  creation  of  equipped  and 
combat-effective  forces  must  be  compressed  into  a 
short  period  of  years,  with  a  resulting  hump  in 
the  use  of  resources  for  defense. 

In  addition  to  the  force  plans,  and  the  national1 
contributions  in  men  and  resources  to  meet  these 
plans,  the  third  ingredient  in  the  development  of 
the  defensive  force  is  an  adequate  organization 
among  the  participating  countries,  including  a 
unified  command  structure.  The  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  became,  during  1951,  an  ac- 
tive organization  for  coordinatine  the  efforts  oi 


the  Treaty  countries.  The  command  structure, 
which  existed  only  on  paper  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  was  brought  into  being  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Eisenhower  as  Supreme  Allied 
'Commander,  Europe,  and  the  appointment  of  Ad- 
miral McCormick  as  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Atlantic.  General  Eisenhower's  headquarters, 
known  as  SHAPE,  became  a  going  organization 
of  vital  effectiveness.  Plans  were  underway,  to  be 
crystallized  at  the  Lisbon  conference  in  February 
1952,  for  strengthening  the  NATO  structure  still 
further. 

ThefSituation 
in  Western  Europe 

The  situation  in  Europe  during  the  past  year 
presented  marked  progress  as  well  as  serious  prob- 
lems, of  a  political,  economic,  and  military  nature. 

Political  Problems  and  Progress 

On  the  European  political  front  there  has  been 
significant  improvement.  The  democratic  govern- 
ments of  the  NATO  countries  have  become 
stronger  and  increasingly  capable  of  taking  the 
positive  action  required  to  bring  the  NATO  pro- 
grams to  success.  Some  of  the  governments,  rest- 
ing on  delicately  balanced  coalitions,  at  times  find 
themselves  hard-pressed  to  take  rapid,  decisive 
action,  but  the  foreign  policies  of  these  govern- 
ments have  steadfastly  pursued  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  has 
required  real  courage,  especially  on  the  part  of 
countries  in  the  shadow  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Except  for  France  and  Italy,  internal  Commu- 
nist influence  in  Western  Europe  has  been  re- 
duced since  1946  to  minor  proportions,  and  no 
longer  represents  a  major  subversive  threat.  In 
France  and  Italy,  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Communist  movements  have  been  very  substan- 
tially reduced  since  1946-47,  when  they  were  a 
dominant  force  in  both  countries;  but  communism 
still  commands  a  large  mass  following  and  repre- 
sents a  serious  internal  problem  despite  election 
setbacks  and  the  fall-off  in  circulation  of  Commu- 
nist newspapers  and  publications. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the  strength- 
ened position  of  European  democratic  govern- 
ments has  been  the  improvement  in  the  morale  of 


the  European  people  themselves.  Economic  aid 
under  the  Marshall  Plan  did  much  to  help  Europe 
in  its  efforts  to  achieve  the  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing which  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  good  morale. 
Our  military  aid  plays  an  equally  important  part, 
for  a  vital  element  in  morale  is  confidence — the 
feeling  that  success  is  attainable.  As  late  as  1948 
and  1949,  Europeans  knew  that  their  countries  had 
little  chance  of  defending  themselves  against  an 
aggressive  onslaught,  or  of  making  aggression 
costly  enough  to  spoil  its  attractiveness  to  an 
aggressor.  Internal  improvements,  the  adoption 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  the  assignment  of 
United  States  forces  to  Europe,  the  delivery  of  new 
military  equipment  to  our  allies,  and  the  United 
Nations  action  in  Korea,  have  boosted  the  morale 
of  our  European  allies  tremendously. 

There  are  few  today  in  Europe  who  cling  to  the 
once  popular  illusion  that  their  countries  should 
or  could  isolate  themselves  from  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  recent  French  elections,  not  a  single  candidate 
taking  the  neutralist  line  was  elected;  nearly  all 
newspapers  which  formerly  advocated  fence-sit- 
ting have  shifted  to  support  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

Economic  Problems  and  Progress 

On  the  economic  front,  the  immediate  danger  of 
runaway  inflation  had  been  brought  under  control 
in  most  European  countries  by  mid-1951.  The 
most  serious  trouble  remained  in  France.  The 
sudden  rise  in  raw  material  prices,  which  had  in- 
creased import  costs  for  the  European  countries, 
abated  during  the  year;  the  exaggerated  demand 
for  commodities  accompanying  the  anticipation 
of  scarcities  had  eased  or  been  brought  under  con- 
trol in  many  countries.  But  the  diversion  of  re- 
sources to  defense  production,  the  increased  cost 
of  imports  relative  to  exports,  the  drain  of  man- 
power into  the  armed  forces,  and  the  monetary 
impact  of  defense  spending,  have  combined  to  cre- 
ate a  continuing  pressure  upwards  on  wages  and 
prices. 

The  relation  between  dollar  export  earnings  and 
the  cost  of  dollar  imports  grew  worse  during  the 
second  half  of  1951.  Conversion  of  export  indus- 
tries to  defense  production,  increasing  require- 
ments of  imported  raw  materials  for  defense  pur- 
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Free  World  Rearmament  Intensified  The  Financial  Problems  Of  Western  Europe 


Economic  Activity  Was  Accelerated 
After  The  Invasion  Of  Korea  And... 
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poses,  and  failure  of  export  prices  to  keep  pace 
with  import  prices,  all  contributed  to  enlarging 
the  European  dollar  deficit  and  to  causing  a  serious 
depletion  in  Europe's  gold  and  dollar  reserves, 
particularly  those  of  France  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  United  Kingdom  was  forced,  because 
of  a  very  heavy  and  rapid  loss  of  gold  reserves,  to 
introduce  drastic  measures  to  curtail  domestic  con- 
sumption of  dollar  commodities  and  of  potential 
export  commodities. 

In  spite  of  increased  difficulties  in  meeting  the 
foreign  exchange  requirements  to  cover  import 
needs,  there  were  definite  indications  of  growing 
European  economic  strength.  Industrial  output 
in  Western  Europe  was  about  40  percent  greater 
than  it  was  in  1938 ;  the  reconstruction  of  war-shat- 
tered economies  had  been  largely  completed  with 
the  help  of  the  Marshall  Plan  by  the  time  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  became  law.    Basic 
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steel  output  is  currently  at  a  rate  of  60  million 
tons  annually,  almost  one-third  higher  than  in 
1938,  while  electricity  production  is  up  100  per 
cent,  vehicle  production  up  90  percent,  cement  pro 
duction  up  50  percent,  and  textile  yarn  production 
up  30  percent  from  the  levels  of  1938.    Exports  of 
the  Western  European  countries  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  50  percent  higher  than  in  1938,  even 
after  allowance  for  price  changes,  and  intra-Euro 
pean  trade  volume  is  up  35  percent  from  pre-war 
levels. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  crude  steel  output, 
there  remains  a  bottleneck  in  finishing  capacity 
for  plate,  sheet  and  other  flat-rolled  products 
which  go  into  military  and  other  essential  pro- 
duction. In  Great  Britain,  particularly,  steel 
shortages  caused  by  the  increase  in  military  de 
mand  have  struck  hard  at  metal-using  industries 
which  normally  earn  dollars  in  the  export  markets 


Western  Europe's  Trade  Gap  Has  Widened 
Since  Korea . . .  
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Although  the  annual  output  of  coal  has  increased 
jj  about  75  million  tons  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  Plan,  production  has  failed  to  keep  up 
ivith  increasing  industrial  demands.     At  the  same 
ime,  supplies  from  Eastern  Europe  actually  de- 
creased.    Although    employment    and    working 
lours  in  the  mines  are  on  the  increase  in  Great 
,'.  Britain,  the  rise  in  output  of  British  coal  con- 
.  :inues  to  be  slow.     In  Germany,  low  productivity 
j  caused  by  poor  equipment,  inadequate  housing, 
md  uncertainties  in  mine  ownership  have  ham- 
mered expansion  of  coal  output. 
Machine  tool  requirements  of  the  defense  pro- 
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gram  are  enormous  compared  to  production  ca- 
pacity. New  designs  in  military  items  require  new 
manufacturing  equipment,  and  this  in  turn  re- 
quires new  specialized  tools.  Although  Western 
Europe  is  able  to  supply  most  general,  purpose 
tools,  it  is  seriously  dependent  on  the  United 
States  for  many  special  purpose  tools.  The  back- 
log is  gradually  being  reduced,  but  a  machine  tool 
shortage  will  continue  to  be  a  major  factor  limit- 
ing military  production  in  Europe  for  some  time. 
Western  Europe's  agricultural  production  has 
increased  by  almost  one-third  over  the  past  four 
years.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  however,  production 
is  still  slightly  below  prewar.  Shortage  of  man- 
power has  added  to  the  strain  on  European 
agricultural  production,  while  the  growth  of  pop- 
ulation requires  a  steady  increase  in  production  in 
order  to  meet  present  food  levels.  Western  Europe 
is  still  dependent  on  the  rest  of  the  world  for  30 
percent  of  the  food  it  consumes;  the  continuing 
reduction  in  East-West  trade  puts  increased  re- 
sponsibility on  Western  European  agriculture 
since  Eastern  Europe  has  traditionally  supplied 
large  quantities  of  grain,  livestock,  and  meats. 

Special  Problems  of  Defense 

In  addition  to  the  specific  economic  problems 
indicated  above,  creation  of  enlarged  and  modern 
military  establishments  have  presented  most  of 
the  European  countries  with  many  special  prob- 
lems. First  was  the  problem  of  manpower.  Both 
physical  and  political  difficulties  had  to  be  over- 
come to  lengthen  military  service  and  make  its 
application  more  universal.  There  was  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  training  facilities  and — highly 
important — capable  personnel  to  form  cadres 
about  which  recruits  could  be  organized  and 
trained.  In  many  countries,  existing  barracks,  air- 
fields, communications,  and  other  facilities  were 
inadequate  to  meet  enlarged  military  forces,  and 
their  expansion  is  placing  heavy  demand  on  con- 
struction industries. 

Finally,  the  defense  plans  call  for  well-trained, 
well-equipped,  and  mobile  forces  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. This  demands  a  high  degree  of  technical 
skill  in  the  planning  and  in  the  operating  of  a  mili- 
tary establishment.  Several  of  the  countries  now 
engaged  in  the  European  defense  build-up  have 
not  had  the  experience  of  operating  a  modern 
mechanized  military  establishment  and  lack  the 
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Europe's  Coal  Lag  Became  Critical  As 
Industrial  Demand  Rose  . . . 
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technical  experience  necessary  for  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.     This  defect  is  being  rapidly  over- 


come. 


The  European  Contribution 
to  NATO  Defense 

The  European  countries  themselves  provide  by 
far  the  largest  portion  of  the  troops  called  for 
under  the  NATO  defense  plans.  In  addition  to 
this  contribution  in  manpower,  they  provide  a 
large  part  of  their  own  military  equipment  and 
supplies.     The  Europeans,   with  United    States 
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help,  also  build  bases,  airfields,  barracks,  and  oth 
installations.  Canada  and  the  United  States  sha 
in  the  cost  of  some  of  these  facilities  which  a 
used  jointly. 

Forces. — The  build-up  of  European  arm 
forces  has  progressed  steadily  since  1950.  The 
crease  in  standing  forces  of  the  European  NAT 
countries,  including  Greece  and  Turkey,  in  t 
past  two  years  has  been  over  one-half  million  m> 
Equally,  if  not  more,  significant  has  been  the  i 
provement  in  the  quality  of  forces  through  i 
proved  organization  and  expanded  trainij 
lengthened  periods  of  service,  more  adequ; 
provision  of  training  equipment  and  increa; 
availability  of  necessary  facilities.  General  Eis 
hower's  headquarters  has  estimated  that  the  I 
ropean  forces  have  more  than  doubled  their  cc 
bat  effectiveness.  This  evaluation  is  substantia 
by  the  increase  during  the  past  year  in  the  nt 
ber  of  men  assigned  to  combat  units.  Much  s 
needs  to  be  done,  however,  in  the  creation  of  cc 
petent  cadres  and  the  development  of  a  bet 
logistical  support  system. 

Expenditures. — The  defense  expenditures 
European  NATO  countries  have  increased  shar 
from  the  equivalent  of  $4.5  billion  in  the  fiscal  y 
1950  to  an  amount  estimated  at  arnroximat 
$9  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  ye&i  .  'This  fig 
will  continue  to  increase  with  u.  +inV;  d  groi 
in  the  size  of  European  armed  f oi  ^ . j  and  the  f  hj" 
jected  increase  in  European  production  of  milit  j: 
equipment. 

Production. — Production  of  military  h 
goods  in  Europe  will  be  approximately  $2.5  bill 
during  this  fiscal  year.  The  increase  over  the  j 
vious  year  is  approximately  two-thirds.  Milit 
production  among  the  European  NATO  count 
varies  widely.  At  the  one  extreme  are  count 
like  Norway,  Denmark  and  Portugal  which, 
cause  of  limited  production  facilities  of  the  kifl 
necessary  for  major  military  production,  can 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  their  military  ef 
in  the  form  of  production  of  major  items 
gium  and  the  Netherlands  produce  a  variety 
military  equipment,  including  guns,  electroi 
ammunition,  jet  aircraft  and  small  naval  vesi 
Italy  has  the  basic  capacity  in  terms  of  manpo 
and  plant  facilities  to  be  a  large  producer  of  n 
tary  goods,  but  financial  limitations  have  so 
prevented  maximum  use  of  those  resources. 
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Europe's  Defense  Build-Up  Is  Moving  Ahead 
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najor  effort  must  be  made  to  develop  their  use. 
France  is  the  largest  producer  of  munitions,  but 
inancial  limitations  have  so  far  prevented  full  use 
)f  Frei.  nailitary  production  capacity.  The 
great""  part  ^  T  ; ,  ppean  military  production  is 
iccounted  i. , ,.  Dy  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Jnited  Kingdom  supplies  the  great  bulk  of  equip- 
nent  for  its  own  forces. 

Measuring  the  Defense  Effort 

There  is  no  single  standard  for  comparing  the 
ftflort  of  the  NATO  countries  with  their  ability 
o  contribute  to  the  common  defense.  A  fre- 
[uently  used  yardstick  is  the  comparison  of  de- 
tense  expenditures  to  gross  national  product 
'GNP) ,  i.  e.,  the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  serv- 
ces  a  country  produces.  Although  a  crude  statis- 
ical  measure,  it  gives  an  indication  of  the  magni- 
udes  involved. 

In  the  twelve-month  period  prior  to  the  invasion 
f  Korea,  the  European  countries  devoted  5  per- 
ent  of  their  GNP  to  defense,  approximately  the 
;,me  percentage  as  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
urrent  fiscal  year  about  8  percent  of  the  GNP 


of  the  European  NATO  countries  is  being  applied 
to  defense  programs,  while  for  the  United  States 
the  figure  will  be  closer  to  15  percent. 

In  making  such  comparisons  between  the 
defense  effort  of  Western  Europe  and  that  of  the 
United  States,  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  keep 
in  mind  the  difference  in  levels  of  national  wealth 
and  income  between  the  two  areas.  In  the  United 
States,  15  percent  of  GNP  channeled  into  defense 
leaves  about  $1,800  per  person  to  cover  civilian 
consumption,  investment,  and  nonmilitary  gov- 
ernment services.  Europe,  emerging  from  a 
decade  of  war  damage  and  post-war  construction, 
has  an  average  of  about  $550  to  $600  per  person 
after  diverting  8  percent  of  GNP  to  defense.  The 
figures  for  different  countries  range  from  below 
$300  to  around  $800  per  person. 

Less  obvious,  but  equally  important,  are  the  very 
different  rates  at  which  most  European  countries 
pay  the  members  of  their  armed  forces,  particu- 
larly the  conscripts.  European  soldiers  are  paid 
at  a  very  low  rate,  and  the  pay  and  allowances 
reflected  in  European  defense  budgets  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  value  these  men  would 
have  produced  in  industry  or  agriculture. 
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The  U.  S.  Contribution 
to  NATO  Defense 

The  United  States  contribution  to  the  NATO 
defense  build-up  includes  the  United  States  forces 
stationed  in  Europe  and  the  provision  to  our 
NATO  allies  of  military  end-items,  defense  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  other  commodities,  and  tech- 
nical training.  Except  for  the  United  States 
troops  themselves  and  their  supplies  and  facili- 
ties, this  contribution  takes  place  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  It  is 
financed  by  appropriations  under  that  Act,  and 
previous  appropriations  under  the  Mutual  De- 
fense Assistance  Act. 

How  U.  S.  Aid  Is  Determined 

The  criteria  for  determining  amounts  and  kinds 
of  United  States  assistance  relate  directly  to  the 
defense  programs  and  capabilities  of  the  NATO 
countries.  We  supply  those  additional  major 
items  of  military  equipment  they  must  have  if  they 
are  to  build  the  combat-ready  forces,  within  the 
time  limit  prescribed,  that  they  have  agreed  to 
place  under  the  NATO  command.  We  supply 
commodities,  in  addition  to  military  end-items, 
which  are  necessary  to  permit  the  country  to  make 
its  contribution  of  manpower,  construction,  and 
military  supply  to  the  NATO  plan,  and  which  the 
country  cannot  pay  for  from  its  export  earnings. 
United  States  training  programs,  which  involve 
training  both  on  the  spot  in  Europe  and  at  train- 
ing centers  in  the  United  States,  provide  special- 
ized types  of  instruction  for  which  European  fa- 
cilities are  deficient. 

Equipment  Deliveries 

As  of  December  31,  1951,  the  total  dollar  value 
of  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  of 
military  end-items  approximated  $1.2  billion. 
This  represented  approximately  1.4  million  meas- 
urement tons,  not  including  aircraft  and  vessels 
which  proceeded  under  their  own  power.  Secu- 
rity prevents  publication  of  details  of  shipments 
by  area,  but  on  a  global  basis  the  major  items 
shipped  included : 

7,310  tanks  and  combat  vehicles 

29,875  motor  transport  vehicles 

8,990  radios  and  radar 


10,888  artillery  pieces 

316  Navy  vessels 

365  Navy  aircraft 

952  Air  Force  aircraft 
Shipments    of    small    arms    and    machine    guns 
reached  a  total  of  670,308,  together  with  240  mil- 
lion rounds  of  small-arms  and  machine-gun  am 
inanition. 

Three  principal  factors  have  governed  the  de 
livery  of  materiel.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  United  States 
and  other  United  Nations  forces  fighting  in  Korea 
The  Korean  operation  is  naturally  accorded  tor 
priority  in  the  disposition  of  United  States  mili 
tary  supplies  and  equipment.  Secondly,  the  rapic 
expansion  of  our  own  forces,  both  at  home  and  ii 
Europe,  has  required  certain  types  of  equipmen 
originally  scheduled  for  early  delivery  to  NATC 
forces.  In  the  third  place,  many  items  which  mus 
be  obtained  from  new  manufacture  require  a  lonj 
time  to  produce.  In  the  case  of  some  major  items 
it  takes  from  18  to  24  months  from  the  time  a  con 
tract  is  placed  until  delivery  is  completed. 

For  these  reasons,  the  effect  of  greatly  expande< 
United  States'  production  has  not  yet  been  full 
reflected  in  the  delivery  of  equipment  to  the  NAT( 
countries. 
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2.2  Million  Tons1  Of  Military  Equipment 
Have  Been  Shipped  To  Our  Allies 


(Shipments  Through  December  31,  1951) 


1    Measurement  Ions,  exclusive  of  aircraft  and  vessels 
delivered  under  their  own  power. 
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A  sharp  increase  in  deliveries  and  expenditures 
'or  such  equipment  will  take  place  in  1952.  In 
he  Budget  Message  in  January,  the  President 
estimated  that  expenditures  for  equipment  deliv- 
eries and  for  certain  other  forms  of  military  as- 
dstance,  such  as  training,  for  all  areas  would 
imount  to  a  total  of  $12  billion  during  the  two- 
rear  period  ending  June  30,  1953. 

3hasing  of  Requirements 

The  year  1951  was  largely  a  year  of  organizing 
md  training  military  forces  in  Europe.  The  year 
.952  will  be  a  year  of  bringing  trained  forces  into 
i  state  of  combat  effectiveness.  Delivered  equip- 
nent  will  go  largely  into  the  hands  of  troops  which 
;ould  take  the  field  by  the  end  of  the  year  if 
lecessary.  The  President  has  directed  that  a 
>olicy  of  allocating  military  equipment  be  estab- 
ished  which  will  assure  that  United  States  forces 
n  Europe  and  other  NATO  forces,  as  well  as  other 
forces  of  certain  foreign  countries  which  in  case 
)f  war  are  most  likely  to  be  first  attacked,  are 
idequately  equipped. 

Defense  Support 

Defense  support  in  the  form  of  commodities 
other  than  military  end-items  is  also  being  pro- 
vided during  this  fiscal  year  to  most  of  the  NATO 
countries  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The 
Congress  appropriated  $1,022  million1  for  this 
purpose  for  Western  European  countries,  includ- 
ing Greece,  Turkey,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, as  well  as  the  NATO  countries. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  defense  support  furnished 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Program  to  the  NATO 
ountries  takes  the  form  of  commodities  that  will 
be  consumed  directly  in  defense  production  or  by 
the  military  establishments.  This  is  most  clearly 
true  in  the  case  of  metals  that  will  go  into  military 


1  This  amount  was  increased  to  provide  additional  de- 
fense support  to  France,  Greece,  Turkey,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  Yugoslavia,  to  permit  them  to  meet  their  defense 
plans,  by  transfer,  on  February  4,  1952,  of  $478  million 
from  the  military  end-item  program  to  economic  assist- 
ance. In  making  this  transfer,  the  President  acted  pur- 
suant to  Section  101  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951. 


Procurement  Authorized  Under  The  European 
Economic  Program  Totals  $12  Billion 


Cumulative  Since  April  3,  1948 
(Billions  of  Dollars) 
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Basic  Materials  And  Industrial  Equipment 
Make  Up  The  Bulk  Of  The  Goods  Financed 


Authorizations  As  Of  December  31,  1951 
(Billions  Of  Dollars) 


Raw  Materials      Food,         Machinery 
8  Semifinished    Feed  a  a 

Products      Fertilizer       Vehicles 

1    Excludes  EPU  capital  fund.     Includes  economic  aid 
financed  wilh  MDAP  funds. 


equipment,  of  liquid  fuels  that  will  be  consumed 
by  military  planes,  vehicles,  or  vessels,  of  chemi- 
cals that  will  be  used  in  the  production  of  ammu- 
nition, and  of  industrial  and  construction  equip- 
ment that  will  be  used  in  defense  supporting 
industries  or  the  construction  of  military  facilities. 
A  substantial  proportion  of  the  commodities  fur- 
nished, however,  represent  basic  essential  commod- 
ities such  as  cotton,  foodstuffs,  and  coal,  without 
the  provision  of  which  the  European  countries 
could  not  devote  as  large  a  part  of  their  own  man- 
power and  production  to  the  defense  build-up.  By 
helping  to  provide  the  resources  in  which  Euro- 
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pean  economies  are  deficient,  and  the  purchase  of 
which  cannot  be  covered  by  Europe's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings,  this  commodity  assistance  makes 
it  possible  for  a  relatively  much  larger  amount  of 
European  resources  to  be  effectively  used  in  sup- 
port of  defense.  This  type  of  assistance,  there- 
fore, serves  the  same  purpose  as  did  the  non- 
military  goods  furnished  our  allies  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Program  during  World  War  II. 

At  the  end  of  December,  over  one-half  of  the 
funds  earmarked  for  defense  support  in  the  form 
of  commodity  assistance  had  been  allotted.2  The 
allotment  of  aid  to  a  country  follows,  in  each  case, 
an  understanding  between  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  recipient  country  government  on 
the  size  and  nature  of  the  country's  defense  tasks 
during  the  period  in  question ;  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  is  specifically  related  to  the  import  re- 
quirements derived  from  consideration  of  the 
country's  defense  budget,  its  defense  production, 
and  the  size  of  its  armed  forces.  Final  under- 
standings with  several  of  the  countries  covering 
the  fiscal  year  1952  had  not  been  reached  by  De- 
cember 31  because  of  the  active  consideration  being 
given  by  the  NATO  Temporary  Council  Commit- 
tee to  the  specific  defense  tasks  that  should  be 
accomplished  during  the  calendar  year  1952. 
With  respect  to  certain  of  the  countries,  the  total 
amounts  programmed  for  the  fiscal  year  remained 
subject  to  decisions  scheduled  for  the  February 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Council  in  Lisbon. 

Active  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
United  Kingdom's  need  for  defense  support  in  the 
form  of  commodity  assistance  during  this  fiscal 
year.  At  the  time  funds  were  requested  of  the 
Congress,  no  specific  amount  of  commodity  assist- 
ance was  scheduled  for  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
was  recognized,  however,  that  there  were  many 
uncertainties  in  the  economic  outlook  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
United  Kingdom  might  develop  a  serious  need 
for  such  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  heavy  de- 
fense commitments  it  had  undertaken  in  the 
spring  of  1951.  The  sharp  deterioration  in  the 
United  Kingdom's  balance  of  payments  made  it 
clear  by  the  end  of  the  year  that  some  assistance 


in  this  form  would  be  necessary  if  the  United 
Kingdom  was  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  reconvert- 
ing some  part  of  its  engineering  and  metal-using 
industries  back  from  military  production  to  the 
production  of  export  goods  in  order  to  gain 
dollars.3 

Counterpart  Funds 

As  was  true  with  respect  to  commodities  fur- 
nished under  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  commodities 
provided  under  the  Mutual   Security  Program 
generate  counterpart  funds  in  the  currencies  of 
the  recipient  countries.    These  come  mainly  from 
payments   for  these   commodities  by  importing 
firms  in  their  own  currencies.    The  use  of  counter 
part  funds  by  the  European  Governments  con- 
tinues to  be  subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
United  States  Government.    The  Mutual  Security 
Act  of   1951   provided   that,   for  the   European 
countries  as  a  whole,  not  less  than  $500  million 
worth  of  such  counterpart  funds  should  be  ap- 
plied to  military  production,  construction,  and 
equipment.    As  of  December  31,  1951,  it  appeared 
that  this  minimum  of  $500  million  would  be  sub- 
stantially exceeded  by  the  actual  earmarking  ol 
counterpart  funds  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
In  some  cases,  the  funds  are  used  directly  for  pro 
curement  of  military  equipment  or  construction 
In  certain  countries,  the  funds  are  used  to  finance 
military  production  in  private  plants.     Of  th 
funds  not  going  directly  into  military  use,  a  largi 
part  is  devoted  to  the  construction  of  industria 
facilities,   particularly  those   related  to  electri 
power  and  certain  bottleneck  industries ;  part  goe: 
toward  the  provision  of  miners'  housing,  and 
part  is  used  to  carry  out  programs  for  increasin 
European  productivity,  including  productivity  i 
defense  and  defense  supporting  industry. 

The  general  pattern  of  use  of  counterpart  fund 
is  established  between  the  United  States  and  th 
country  concerned  at  the  same  time  as  the  tota 
amount  of  commodity  assistance  is  agreed  upor 
Detailed  programming  takes  place  in  the  cours 
of  the  year  within  the  general  pattern  so  estab 


2  Allotments  during  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year 
will  be  larger  by  reason  of  the  transfer  of  $478  million 
from  military  end-items  to  economic  assistance. 
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3  Of  the  $478  million  transferred  from  end-item  to  con 
modify  assistance  early  in  1952,  $300  million  was  eai 
marked  to  provide  to  the  United  Kingdom  such  commod 
ties  as  metals,  petroleum,  and  other  items  related  to  th 
defense  program. 


lished,  and  final  approval  for  specific  uses  of 
counterpart  is  granted  by  the  MSA  missions  in 
the  countries  according  to  procedures  that  are  de- 
veloped as  appropriate  to  the  particular  projects 
involved. 

Not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  local  currency  de- 
posited as  counterpart  is  reserved  for  use  by  the 
United  States  and  is  placed  in  a  separate  account 
under  the  control  of  United  States  Disbursing  Of- 
ficers. This  portion  of  the  counterpart  is  used  to 
cover  administrative  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Government  abroad  and  for  purchasing  or 
developing  sources  of  strategic  materials  for  the 
United  States  stockpiles.  Including  counterpart 
funds  previously  set  aside  under  the  Marshall 
Plan,  about  $300  million  worth  of  such  funds  has 
been  used  by  the  United  States,  of  which  over 
ane-half  has  been  obligated  by  the  United  States 
as  part  of  our  stockpiling  program  for  strategic 
materials. 


Military  Technical  and 
Training  Programs 

The  United  States  contribution  in  the  form  of 
military  technical  and  training  programs  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  equipment  furnished  to 
our  allies.  The  success  of  the  entire  military  aid 
program  is  affected  by  how  efficiently  the  recipi- 
ent nations  maintain  and  use  the  weapons 
delivered. 

This  part  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program  is 
divided  into  four  categories:  First,  students  are 
sent  to  training  centers  and  schools  which  are  op- 
erated for  our  own  troops  under  the  European 
command.  Second,  trainees  receive  instructions 
in  the  United  States  at  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  installations.  Third,  mobile  training 
teams  of  United  States  specialists  are  sent  to  for- 
eign countries  to  give  on-the-ground  training  in 
the  operation  of  specialized  types  of  United  States 


How  European  Counterpart  Works 


The  United  States  Pays  For 
Selected  Dollar  Goods  and 
Services  Needed  By  Western 
European  Countries 


USIfe© 
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MSA  Requests  Recipient  Countri 
To  Deposit  Their  Own 
Currencies  In  Amounts 
Equal  To  Grant  Expenditures 


Five  Percent  Is  Set  Aside  For  The 
United  States  To  Pay  For: 
•Administrative  Expenses 

•  Information  Programs 

•  Strategic  Materials 
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equipment.  Fourth,  the  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Group  in  each  country  gives  certain  spe- 
cial instructions  and  arranges  for  delivery  of  the 
necessary  training  aid  technical  manuals  and 
other  forms  of  technical  assistance.  Most  of  the 
training  programs  emphasize  instruction  of  indi- 
viduals who  can,  upon  returning  to  their  units, 
train  their  own  nationals  in  the  operation  and 
care  of  American  weapons. 

Through  December  31,  1951,  16,574  man-courses 
of  instruction  in  service  schools  had  been  com- 
pleted or  were  currently  being  attended  by  foreign 
nationals,  under  MDAP.  In  the  interest  of 
economy,  over  4,000  of  these  courses  were  carried 
out  overseas  by  using  the  training  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Commanding  General,  European 
Command.  In  addition,  113  Mobile  Training 
Teams  (composed  of  United  States  Service  instruc- 
tor and  technical  personnel)  and  118  Technical 
Representatives  (representatives  of  private  Amer- 
ican companies  engaged  in  military  production 
and  providing  technical  assistance  pursuant  to 
contracts  with  our  Military  Departments  and  the 
civilian  firms  concerned)  had  completed  or  were 
engaged  in  the  on-the-spot  instruction  in  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  newly  developed  or  spe- 
cialized equipment  furnished  under  the  end-item 
program.  At  the  end  of  December,  more  than 
300  foreign  nationals  had  visited  United  States 
installations  to  be  indoctrinated  in  the  procedures 
in  effect  in  American  military  establishments. 

Offshore  Procurement 

Under  a  recently  developed  program  of  offshore 
procurement,  the  Defense  Department  will  pur- 
chase in  the  participating  countries  in  Europe  a 
portion  of  the  military  equipment  to  be  furnished 
to  the  NATO  defense  forces.  The  placing  of 
orders  for  military  end-items  in  the  European 
countries  will  have  advantages  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  offshore  procurement  program  will  con- 
tribute to  a  more  efficient  use  of  Western  Europe's 
resources  and  broaden  its  defense  production  bases. 
It  will  help  develop  the  necessary  logistic  support 
of  the  NATO  forces  and  will  lessen  the  future  de- 
mand on  the  United  States  for  equipment. 

In  determining  whether  finished  items  should 
be  purchased  in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  sev- 
eral factors  are  taken  into  account,     These  include 


the  availability  of  unused  capacity,  the  time  in- 
volved in  expanding  existing  facilities,  the  rela- 
tive cost  in  Europe  balanced  against  the  cost  at 
home,  consequences  of  dislocation  and  like  con- 
siderations. 

The  particular  situation  in  each  participating 
country  is  being  reviewed  in  an  effort  to  integrate 
the  offshore  procurement  program  with  the  mili- 
tary and  defense  support  programs  in  such  a  way 
as  to  achieve  the  most  efficient  use  of  all  available 
resources.  Many  points  of  detail  must  be  worked 
out  but,  as  offshore  procurement  develops,  the 
placing  of  contracts  abroad  can  have  a  marked 
effect  on  Europe's  defense  effort. 

Infrastructure 

The  United  States  participates  in  financing  the 
cost  of  construction  of  certain  fixed  facilities  in 
Europe  which  are  needed  by  the  integrated  com- 
bat forces  for  effective  defense.  Such  facilities 
include  airfields,  ports,  headquarters,  and  com- 
munications systems.  These  facilities,  known 
technically  as  "infrastructure",  are  programmed 
jointly  by  the  NATO  countries,  according  to  re- 
quirements and  standards  developed  in  SHAPE 
and  other  NATO  military  bodies,  and  are  separate 
from  the  facilities  needed  by  each  force  for  its  own 
use.  The  United  States  has  participated  in  this 
infrastructure  program  under  the  authority  of 
Section  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
and,  as  enjoined  in  that  Section,  makes  no  expendi- 
ture for  the  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  taxes 
in  connection  with  infrastructure. 

Steps  Toward 
European  Integration 

"To  further  encourage  the  economic  unificatior 
and  the  political  federation  of  Europe"'  is  statec' 
in  the  first  title  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ol 
1951  to  be  one  of  the  purposes  of  that  Act.  Dur 
ing  1951,  important  steps  were  taken  by  the  Euro 
pean  countries  in  the  direction  of  further  inte 
gration. 

The  "Schuman  Plan": 
Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel 

The  most  dramatic  advance  toward  economi< 
integration   was  represented  by  the  large  par 
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liamentary  majority  votes  in  the  Netherlands, 
France,  and  Western  Germany  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Schuman  Plan  Treaty  to  establish  a  Euro- 
pean coal  and  steel  community.  Upon  the  ratifi- 
cation by  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg,  the 
Treaty  will  enter  into  force,  and  the  coal  and  steel 
industries  of  those  six  continental  countries  will 
begin  to  merge  together  under  a  supra-national 
authority. 

Under  this  treaty,  restrictive  agreements  and 
practices  that  cause  inefficiency  and  friction  will 
be  removed.  Each  of  the  member  countries  will 
be  provided  equal  access  to  the  raw  materials  and 
end-products  of  the  coal  and  steel  industries  of 
the  other  member  countries.  Greater  efficiency 
should  result,  and  both  workers  and  consumers 
gain  in  the  benefits. 

To  prevent  the  upsetting  disruptions  and  hard- 
ships that  might  come  with  any  overnight  shift 
af  long-established  patterns  of  trade,  wage  pay- 
ments and  investment,  the  Plan  calls  for  a  transi- 
tion period  of  five  years.  The  full  achievement 
of  the  projected  common  market  will  be  accom- 
plished gradually. 

Operations  under  the  Plan  will  be  supervised 
by  a  nine-man  High  Authority  to  which  the  mem- 
ber countries  will  delegate  most  of  their  national 
powers  of  control  over  the  coal  and  steel  industries. 
[n  this  way,  the  High  Authority  will  assume  real 
responsibility  for  the  direction  and  implementa- 
tion of  substantive  provisions  of  the  Plan. 

The  Plan  also  calls  for  two  other  agencies — a 
Common  Assembly  and  a  Court  of  Justice — which 
together  with  the  Council  of  Ministers  will  review 
and  check  the  acts  of  the  High  Authority.  A  con- 
sultative committee  of  producers,  trade  unionists, 
and  consumers  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  assist  the  High  Authority  in  reaching  deci- 
sions which  may  affect  their  interests. 

There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  when  the 
Schuman  Plan  finally  goes  into  operation  it  will 
provide  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build 
greater  European  solidarity  and  unity.  Cer- 
tainly, it  will  be  a  powerful  force  to  merge  national 
interests  and  erase  national  boundaries. 

The  European  Defense  Force 

Of  great  potential  importance  for  European 
integration  was  the  plan  for  uniting  the  military 
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establishments  of  the  same  six  continental 
European  countries  which  are  joining  together 
under  the  Schuman  Plan.  This  plan  for  a  Euro- 
pean Defense  Community  was  the  subject  of  po- 
litico-military discussions  during  1951  which 
brought  the  participants  close  to  the  point  of 
agreement  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Five  of  the 
countries  involved — France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg — are  members  of 
NATO.  Their  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO 
area,  are  already  subject  to  NATO  plans  and  the 
NATO  command  structure.  The  two  most  out- 
standing features  of  the  closer  military  union 
would  be  (a)  the  joining  of  national  ground  forces 
into  army  corps  of  mixed  nationality,  with  the 
centralization  of  procurement  under  a  common 
budget  to  be  developed  by  a  supra-national 
authority  patterned  after  that  developed  for  the 
Schuman  Plan;  and  (b)  a  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  under  General  Eisenhower  and 
the  NATO  by  means  of  its  participation  in  the 
six-nation  European  Defense  Community.  The 
armed  forces  of  the  five  participating  NATO 
countries  would  remain,  together  with  forces  of 
Canada,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Eisenhower  and  Admiral  Mc- 
Cormick.  Increased  effectiveness  would  result 
from  the  closer  integration  of  the  military  forces 
of  those  five  countries  and  their  association  with 
the  forces  to  be  raised  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  A  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tions presently  taking  place  for  the  establishment 
of  this  European  Defense  Community  would  rep- 
resent a  momentous  achievement  in  the  direction 
of  the  political,  military,  and  economic  unifica- 
tion of  those  countries. 

Greece,  Turkey,  and  NATO 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures  designed  to 
bring  several  of  the  members  of  the  NATO  into 
closer  economic  and  military  union  and  to  asso- 
ciate the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  with 
them,  there  was  a  highly  important  move  to  in- 
vite into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
two  countries  of  southeastern  Europe — Greece, 
and  Turkey.  Their  determined  association  with 
the  free  world  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  dur- 
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ing  the  last  few  years  in  Korea  as  well  as  within 
their  own  borders. 


Thus,  the  movement  toward  effective  organiza- 
tion of  Western  Europe  was  started  by  the  Organi- 
zation for  European  Economic  Cooperation  at  the 
outset  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  furthered  by  the 
European  Payments  Union  and  the  Council  of 
Europe,  and  has  been  carried  even  greater  dis- 
tances by  recent  developments  on  the  continent  of 
Europe. 

Other  European  Programs 

Aid  to  Austria 

Austria,  under  four-power  occupation  and  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  Control  Agreement,  has 
been  suffering  from  the  continued  interference  of 
the  Soviets,  and  is  able  to  give  only  indirect  sup- 
port to  the  common  Western  defense  effort.  Aus- 
tria has,  however,  important  strategic  implications 
for  Western  defense.  The  political  and  economic 
objectives  of  the  United  States  toward  Austria 
are  equally  important.  These  objectives — a  po- 
litically free  and  independent  country  supported 
by  a  strong  and  relatively  self-sufficient  econ- 
omy— have  been  constantly  threatened  by  direct 
and  indirect  Soviet-sponsored  economic  and  politi- 
cal activity. 

During  the  six-month  period  ended  December 
31,  1951,  the  United  States  allotted  $74  million  to 
Austria,  of  which  $51  million  was  to  cover  com- 
modities physically  supplied  from  the  dollar 
area,  and  $23  million  was  to  cover  the  net  deficit 
of  Austria  with  the  European  Payments  Union, 
through  which  its  payments  to  and  receipts  from 
other  OEEC  countries  are  cleared  and  settled. 

Aid  to  Spain 

Congress  has  voted  a  total  of  $162.5  million  for 
aid  to  Spain ;  $62.5  million  in  loans,  approved  in 
1950;  and  $100  million  appropriated  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  for  economic, 
technical  and  military  assistance  to  Spain,  "in  the 
discretion  of  the  President." 

Under  the  1950  loan  aid  program,  projects 
totaling  $48.5  million  have  been  authorized 
through  December  31,  1951.    Expenditures  have 
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amounted  to  $17.1  million.  Over  half  the  value 
of  the  approved  loans  was  for  capital  develop- 
ment projects — to  electrify  portions  of  the  Na- 
tional Railways,  improve  fertilizer  and  steel 
plants,  increase  minerals  production  and  provide 
additional  electric  power  plant  facilities.  The 
balance  of  the  loans  was  for  commodity  assist- 
ance, largely  to  meet  emergency  shortages  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  coal.  Principal  emphasis  of 
the  loan  program  has  been  on  aid  to  privately 
owned  and  operated  enterprises  capable  of  making 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  Spanish  economy. 
A  program  for  the  expenditure  of  the  $100 
million  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  is  being 
developed  now  in  the  light  of  recently  completed 
military  and  economic  surveys  of  Spain.  The 
program  is  being  prepared  for  use  in  forthcoming 
negotiations  with  the  Spanish  Government. 

Aid  to  Yugoslavia 

Yugoslavia  occupies  a  vital  strategic  position  on 
the  flank  of  Western  Europe  and  is  under  the 
direct  threat  of  aggression. 

The  United  States  is  furnishing  Yugoslavia 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  military  end-items. 
In  order  to  attain  a  balanced  and  effective  fighting 
force,  Yugoslavia  must  provide  the  clothing,  per- 
sonal equipment,  military  reserve  stocks  and  am- 
munition, as  well  as  the  armaments  which  it  is 
capable  of  producing.  In  order  to  do  this,  Yugo- 
slavia must  import  substantial  quantities  of  pe- 
troleum, cotton,  hides,  steel,  and  other  products 
which  must  be  paid  for  in  dollars.  This  it  cannot 
do  unless  the  United  States  is  willing  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  portion  of  the  commodities  required  by 
Yugoslavia. 

Additionally,  Yugoslavia  requires  certain  com- 
modities from  other  countries  in  Europe,  beyond  . 
what  it  can  finance  from  its  own  foreign  exchange 
resources.  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  tripartite  pro 
gram  for  the  provision  of  defense  support  to 
Yugoslavia.  During  the  six-month  period  endec 
December  31,  1951,  the  United  States  and  these 
two  countries  provided  approximately  $50  million 
worth  of  commodities  other  than  military  end- 
items,  of  which  $32.5  million  worth  were  provided 
by  the  United  States. 
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Overseas  Territories 

In  the  dependent  overseas  territories  of  the 
European  countries,  attention  was  focused  pri- 
marily upon  projects  to  increase  the  production 
af  minerals  and  other  commodities  required  for 
the  defense  programs  of  NATO  countries.  De- 
velopmental aid  from  the  United  States  supple- 
mented much  larger  investment  programs  of  the 
3uropean  powers  responsible  for  the  territories. 
Technical  assistance  projects  gave  direct  and  in- 
lirect  support  to  these  developmental  activities. 

Although  the  need  for  raw  materials  in  short 
supply  grew  steadily  more  pressing,  the  difficulties 
)f  maintaining  and  expanding  production  in  the 
overseas  territories  increased  during  the  closing 
nonths  of  1951.  Financial  stresses  imposed  upon 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  by  their  own 
lefense  programs  were  accentuated  by  events  in 
[ndochina,  Malaya,  the  Near  East  and  North 
Vfrica.  These  factors  tended  to  curtail  the  re- 
ources  available  for  continuing  investment  in  the 
•verseas  territories  and  thereby  to  direct  increas- 
ng  attention  to  the  basic  problems  of  economic 
productivity  and  stability  in  these  areas. 

Migration 

Over-population  in  certain  parts  of  Europe  con- 
titutes  a  serious  social  problem,  a  threat  to  politi- 
cal stability,  and  an  economic  drain.  It  is  particu- 
arly  serious  in  Western  Germany,  where  it  results 
'rom  an  influx  of  several  million  refugees  from 
Eastern  Europe,  and  in  Italy  where  normal  emi- 
gration has  not  taken  place  during  the  past  two 
lecades. 

The  MSA  has  helped  attack  this  problem  in  a 
lumber  of  ways,  principally  by  financing  surveys 
md  technical  assistance  to  develop  methods  to 
nove  large  numbers  of  people.  Kecognizing  the 
teed  for  a  substantial  increase  in  Western  Euro- 
Jean  emigration  during  the  coming  year,  the  Con- 
•ress  earmarked  $10  million  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act  for  this  purpose.  On  Decem- 
er  5,  1951,  16  governments  attending  an  inter- 
pvernmental  migration  conference,  called  by  the 
Jelgian  Government  at  the  request  of  the  United 
» States,  established  a  "Provisional  Inter-Govern- 
iental  Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants 
rom  Europe".  The  transportation  of  115,000 
ligrants  was  set  as  its  first  year's  goal. 


Planned  Increase  In  European  Emigration  For  1952 1 
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Netherlands  1 
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1    Migrants    to    be    transported    by    the    Provisional  Inter-Governmental  Commit 

Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe. 
2  Represents  Eihnic  Germans  from  Germany  and  Austria    entering    the    U,  S. 
provisions    of    the    U.  S.    D.  P.  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 


Productivity  Program 

An  intensive  productivity  program  was  de- 
veloped during  the  latter  part  of  1951.  This 
program  involves  the  development  in  European 
countries  of  special  productivity  agencies,  spon- 
sored and  financed  by  national  governments  with 
the  support  of  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture. 
MSA  contributes  the  services  of  American  experts 
and  other  technical  assistance  and  authorizes  use 
of  counterpart  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  program  varies  according  to  local  condi- 
tions, but  in  most  countries  it  consists  of  (1)  a 
productivity  information  and  education  program, 
(2)  an  intensification  of  industry-wide  technical 
assistance  programs  originated  under  the  Marshall 
Plan,  (3)  special  engineering  and  related  services 
to  individual  firms,  and  (4)  demonstration  plants 
employing  modern  productivity  techniques. 
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The  demonstration  plants  undertake,  in  return 
for  the  special  services  they  receive,  to  exhibit  their 
productivity  techniques  to  other  firms  and  to  share 
the  gains  from  increased  productivity  through 
higher  wages  and  lower  prices. 

The  United  States,  from  the  very  beginning, 
has  sought  not  only  to  obtain  adequate  considera- 
tion of  labor  factors  in  its  economic  assistance 
programs  but  has  devised  projects  designed  di- 
rectly to  encourage  free  trade  unions.  Its  pro- 
grams have  brought  many  foreign  trade  union 
leaders  to  the  United  States  to  study  American 


labor  and  institutions,  and  its  representatives 
abroad  have  assumed  responsibility  for  encourag- 
ing free  trade  unions  at  the  expense  of  Communist- 
dominated  ones. 

In  agriculture,  the  productivity  drive  takes  two 
forms.  A  production  assistance  drive  to  improve 
the  productivity  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment  is 
being  concentrated  in  areas  where  the  most  imme- 
diate results  are  possible.  A  trade  assistance  drive 
is  aimed  at  improving  trade  channels  between  areas 
of  production  and  areas  of  need  to  help  insure 
the  most  efficient  use  of  foreign  exchange  resources. 
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CHAPTER  III 


The  Near  East  and  Africa 


rp  HE  Near  East  is  of  critical  importance  to  the 
-*•  security  of  the  entire  free  world.  It  is  a  stra- 
tegic bridge  between  East  and  West.  Vital  lines 
of  communication — by  sea,  land  and  air — from 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  funnel  through  this  area 
where  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  are  linked  to- 
gether. Clustered  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  wells  tapping  nearly  half  of  the  free 
world's  known  resources  of  oil.  The  countries  of 
the  Near  East  have  a  combined  land  area  of  about 
3.3  million  square  miles  and  a  total  population  of 
some  77  million. 

The  source  of  many  problems  in  the  Near  East 
is  the  general  lag  in  social  and  economic  progress. 
Average  per  capita  income  ranges  from  about  $40 
in  Saudi  Arabia  to  about  $385  in  Israel.  Most  of 
the  states  in  the  area  have  been  independent  for 
only  a  short  time ;  some  for  only  a  few  years.  They 
lack  the  stabilizing  effect  of  a  tradition  of  politi- 
cal continuity.  Their  governments  are  relatively 
inexperienced  and  suffer  from  a  shortage  of  quali- 
fied administrative  personnel.  Lately  extreme 
nationalism  among  the  people  has  found  expres- 
sion in  violent  outbursts  against  foreign  influences 
and  the  institutions  that  represent  them. 

The  countries  of  the  Near  East  are  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  and  pastoral.  Drought  is  the 
age-old  problem,  and  expanded  irrigation  the  al- 
most universal  need.  In  vast  areas  where  at- 
tempts are  made  to  farm,  rainfall  averages  less 
than  10  inches  a  year.  Systems  of  land  tenure 
are  outmoded  and  restrictive,  and  methods  of  cul- 
tivation are  generally  primitive.  The  countries 
have  little  industry.  Poverty,  disease  and  illit- 
eracy are  the  common  lot.  The  population  of  the 
area  lives  for  the  most  part  at  levels  barely  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  life.  In  some  countries  as  many 
as  90  percent  of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write. 


The  average  life  span  is  not  much  over  30  years'. 

On  top  of  the  strains  to  which  the  political  and 
economic  systems  of  the  Near  East  have  been  sub- 
jected, there  has  been  continuous  Soviet  pressure 
to  exploit  the  deep  unrest. 

The  Arab-Israel  conflict,  although  no  longer  in 
the  crisis  stage,  remains  an  unhealed  wound  which 
troubles  the  entire  Near  East  area  and  impedes 
constructive  approaches  to  the  problems  of  the 
region  as  a  whole.  Refugees  from  Palestine  have 
added  to  the  difficulties.  Almost  a  million  dis- 
placed Arabs  have  moved  to  the  neighboring  Arab 
states  of  Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Egyptian- 
occupied  Gaza.  This  area  is  already  thin  in  eco- 
nomic resources;  industry  is  virtually  non-ex- 
istent, and  tillable  land  is  scarce.  Although  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  has  pro- 
vided rations  and  has  taken  initial  steps  toward 
finding  homes  and  jobs  for  these  destitute  people, 
the  major  portion  of  the  task  still  remains. 

Among  the  Arab  states,  for  example,  Jordan 
cannot  carry  the  double  load  of  absorbing  the 
poorest  part  of  Palestine  and  of  caring  for  some 
450,000  Arab  refugees.1  It  also  must  import  food 
because  of  the  failure  of  this  year's  wheat  crop, 
and  it  lacks  the  means  to  generate  foreign 
exchange. 

Although  Israel  has  a  stable  government,  a  high 
degree  of  literacy  and  skill,  and  a  military  estab- 
lishment which  is  well-organized  and  relatively 
well-equipped,  it  has  serious  problems  growing- 
out  of  recent  large-scale  immigration.  Until  the 
end  of  1951,  Israel  continued  to  receive  Jewish  im- 
migrants at  a  rate  of  approximately  200,000  a  year. 
Even  by  maintaining  austere  standards  of  living 
for  its  population,  the  government  of  Israel  is 


1  For  Palestine  Refugee  Program  see  Chapter  VI. 
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The  Basic  Problems  Of  Underdeveloped  Areas 
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unable  to  carry,  without  considerable  outside  as- 
sistance, the  severe  financial  load  of  meeting  the 
essential  relief  needs  of  its  immigrants.  More- 
over, resettling  these  incoming  peoples  to  assure 
them  a  means  of  livelihood  imposes  a  substantial 
additional  burden. 

Iran  faces  financial  bankruptcy  now  that  the 
cessation  of  production  in  the  vast  Iranian  oil 
fields  and  the  refinery  at  Abadan  has  cut  off  its 
principal  sources  of  government  receipts  and 
foreign  exchange.  Even  when  oil  output  is  re- 
stored, however,  Iran's  economy  will  remain  rela- 
tively backward.  Its  develojament  can  be  stimu- 
lated by  relatively  small  amounts  of  assistance 
from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  assurance  of  stability  and  peace 
in  the  Near  East  until  its  countries  increase  their 
food  output,  substantially  cut  down  the  incidence 
of  disease,  furnish  wider  educational  instruction 
and  provide  more  opportunity  for  their  people. 

In  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara,  lies  one  of  the 
world's  largest  land  masses  in  which  there  is  gen- 
erally no  population  pressure  on  the  land.  With 
the  introduction  of  improved  practices,  this  vast 
area  could  make  a  major  contribution  toward 
meeting  food  needs  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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Ethiopia,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  technical 
assistance,  is  capable  of  great  agricultural  gains 
and  could  become  a  major  "bread  basket"  for  the 
food-short  countries  of  the  area. 

Military  Assistance 

During  1951,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Program  in  the  Near  East  was  directed  toward 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  Since  the  start  of 
MDAP,  cumulative  totals  for  deliveries  to  the 
three  nations  on  December  31,  1951  amounted  to 
$215  millions  or  512',967  measurement  tons,  not 
including  aircraft  and  vessels  which  were  trans- 
ported under  their  own  power. 

These  three  countries  form  a  strategic  arc  of 
high  land  and  protected  waterways  along  the 
southern  border  of  the  Soviet-controlled  areas  of  j 
southeastern  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  and  theii 
defense  is  a  key  factor  in  free  world  security 
Military  assistance  from  the  United  States  tc 
Greece  and  Turkey  has  been  provided  over  a  perioc 
of  more  than  four  years.  United  States  military 
aid  to  Iran  began  in  fiscal  year  1950. 

Greece. — Aid  from  the  United  States  over  the 
past  four  years  has  enabled  Greece  to  organize  anc 
equip  her  military  establishment,  put  an  end  tc 


guerrilla  warfare,  and  restore  order  throughout 
the  country.  The  Greek  military  establishment 
now  has  a  strength  that  can  be  brought  swiftly 
to  bear  on  Communist-inspired  internal  strife  or 
encroachment  from  outside  the  country's  borders. 

In  connection  with  its  entry  as  a  full  member 
into  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Greek  Government  has  declared  that  the  country 
is  fully  prepared  to  contribute  its  military  capa- 
bilities and  facilities  to  the  maintenance  of  se- 
curity in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  as 
prescribed  by  the  directing  authority  of  the  mem- 
ber nations  of  NATO. 

Despite  the  heavy  burdens  which  the  Greeks 
have  assumed  to  maintain  internal  security — ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  Greek  budget  is  ear- 
marked for  the  maintenance  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment— they  have  continued  to  meet  their 
international  security  commitments  and  have  pro- 
vided transport  aircraft  and  ground  forces  to  the 
United  Nations  action  in  Korea. 

Turkey. — The  Turkish  army  is  now  better 
equipped,  better  trained,  and  far  more  efficient 
than  it  was  only  two  years  ago.  Intensified  train- 
ing and  the  cooperative  efforts  of  joint  Turkish- 
American  field  inspection  training  teams  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  this  improvement.  New 
equipment  provided  under  the  assistance  program 
has  enabled  Turkey  to  expand  and  improve  mili- 
tary transport.  With  machine  tools  supplied  by 
the  United  States,  Turkey  has  increased  its  facili- 
ties for  manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition, 
a  step  which  will  contribute  to  the  standardization 
of  small  arms  in  Turkey  and  lessen  the  burden  on 
the  United  States  for  the  supply  of  ammunition. 
The  Turkish  Navy  has  been  strengthened  by  train- 
ing and  the  addition  of  vessels  from  the  United 
States. 

Iran. — Tanks  provided  under  the  MDAP,  weap- 
ons supplied  in  part  under  MDAP,  and  officers 
and  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  benefited  from 
MDAP  and  other  American  training,  helped  the 
Iranian  forces  to  gain  control  during  the  period 
of  mob  violence  at  the  time  of  the  oil  crisis  and 
to  maintain  the  internal  order  of  the  country  and 
preserve  its  internal  security.  During  ensuing 
explosive  months  attending  oil  nationalization, 
armed  forces  near  oil  centers  were  stabilizing  in- 
fluences against  sponsored  outbreaks  of  violence. 


There  has  been  a  moderate  flow  of  MDAP  equip- 
ment to  the  Iranian  army  and  air  force  and  a 
small  initial  shipment  to  the  gendarmerie.2  The 
major  items  have  been  mortars,  medium  tanks, 
trucks,  ammunition,  semitrailers,  prime-movers, 
rocket  launchers,  recoilless  rifles,  signal  equip- 
ment, spare  parts,  and  maintenance  items. 

Technical  and  Economic  Assistance 

Countries  cooperating  in  the  Technical  Cooper- 
ation Administration's  Point  4  Program  in  the 
Near  East  and  Africa  include  Liberia,  Ethiopia, 
Libya,  Eritrea,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia,  Lebanon, 
Jordan,  Iraq,  Israel,  and  Iran.  In  some  of  these 
countries,  negotiations  and  project  planning  were 
still  in  progress  at  the  end  of  1951  and  operations 
were  scheduled  for  early  1952.  Since  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Cooperation  their  defense  sup- 
port programs  were  included  in  Title  I  of  the  Act 
and  have  been  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

Point  4  expenditures  in  the  Near  East  for  fiscal 
year  1951  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1952 
amounted  to  $6  million.  Obviously,  a  program  of 
this  size  cannot  remove  the  inequities  and  poverty 
of  the  Near  East.  It  can,  however,  commence  the 
chain  reaction  which  will  lead  to  economic  better- 
ment and  greater  social  well-being.  This  is  the 
aim  of  Point  4. 

At  first  glance,  the  Near  East's  plight  might  ap- 
pear to  be  hopeless.  But  much  of  the  desert  soil 
needs  only  modern  technology  to  become  green 
and  fertile.  Water  is  the  central  problem  of  this 
area. 

In  ancient  times,  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley 


2  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  provides,  in  Section 
511,  that  military,  economic  or  technical  assistance  may 
not  be  furnished  to  any  nation  unless  certain  assurances 
have  been  received  from  such  nation.  Satisfactory  assur- 
ances fulfilling  the  requirements  of  Section  511  (a),  relat- 
ing to  military  assistance,  were  not  received  from  Iran  by 
January  8,  1952,  the  effective  date  of  Section  511.  Ac- 
cordingly, shipments  of  military  material  to  Iran  were 
held  in  abeyance  in  accordance  with  the  law  while  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Iran  continued  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  that  country  with  a  view  to  com- 
ing to  a  satisfactory  understanding.  Satisfactory  assur- 
ances under  the  terms  of  Section  511  (b)  qualifying  Iran 
to  continue  to  receive  economic  and  technical  assistance 
were  received  from  that  Government,  and  economic  and 
technical  assistance  were  continued. 
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had  a  well-developed  irrigation  system  and  sup- 
ported a  larger  population  than  it  does  now. 
What  is  needed  to  make  it  more  productive  than 
ever  before  is  the  restoration  and  expansion  of  ir- 
rigation and  other  water  control  facilities  and  the 
introduction  of  modern  agricultural  techniques. 
It  is  estimated  that  modern  water  control  could 
add  nearly  1.5  million  acres  to  the  arable  area  of 
the  Tigris-Euphrates  region,  where  now  only  about 
575,000  acres  are  productive. 

The  Government  of  Iraq  has  under  way  a  long- 
range,  comprehensive  program  for  control  and 
multiple  use  of  the  Tigris-Euphrates  waters, 
financed  primarily  through  its  own  revenues.  It 
has  requested  the  services  of  an  American  irriga- 
tion engineer,  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Iraq 
Development  Board. 

Water  development  in  Saudi  Arabia  had  made 
a  beginning  with  an  aerial  survey  and  a  ground 
reconnaissance  by  a  Point  4  expert.  Well-digging 
is  going  on  in  Iran  and  will  become  a  major  part 
of  the  village  improvement  program  under  the 
Joint  Iranian-United  States  Commission  there. 
In  Jordan,  a  Point  4  engineering  project  is  help- 
ing to  renovate  a  number  of  ancient  reservoirs 
which  used  to  serve  the  needs  of  many  thousands 
of  tribesmen,  and  have  fallen  into  disuse  through 
the  centuries.  In  Lebanon,  development  of  the 
Litani  River,  which  drains  about  20  percent  of  the 
country,  has  been  the  subject  of  a  Point  4  survey. 
Development  operations  will  soon  begin  with  the 
building  of  the  first  small  dam.  In  Liberia,  a 
tropical  area  with  alternate  wet  and  dry  seasons, 
the  problem  is  one  of  drainage  and  malaria  con- 
trol. There,  a  cooperative  development  program 
has  been  under  way  since  1944. 

Point  4  in  the  Near  East,  however,  has  gone  be- 
yond water  development  programs. 

In  Iran,  rural  improvement  centers  supervised 
by  the  Iranian-United  States  Joint  Commission 
are  being  set  up  in  ten  regions  of  the  country. 
These  centers  are  the  focal  points  for  practical 
training  in  farming,  health,  mechanical  arts,  basic 
education  and  related  activities.  The  Near  East 
Foundation  is  doing  similar  work  with  Point  4 
support. 

American  help  was  requested  by  Iran  early  in 
1951  in  dealing  with  the  worst  locust  invasion  in 
80  years.  In  six  weeks  some  54,000  acres  were 
sprayed  by  American  pilots.    The  demonstration 
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campaign  was  so  impressive  that  the  whole  strat- 
egy of  attack  on  the  historical  destroyer  of  crops 
in  the  East  has  been  revised  to  make  use  of  the 
newly  proved  methods. 

To  assist  Israel  in  coping  with  the  problems  of 
relief  and  resettlement  of  refugees,  Congress 
authorized  the  use  of  up  to  $50  million  of  Mutual 
Security  Program  funds.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  technical  and  economic  cooperation  program 
in  Israel,  which  will  involve  about  $14.9  million. 

Under  an  interim  agreement  completed  between 
the  two  countries  on  December  7, 1951,  an  amount 
up  to  $25.7  million  was  made  available  to  Israel 
by  the  United  States  to  provide  for  certain  im- 
mediate needs.  Under  this  agreement,  the  United 
States  will  assist  Israel  in  paying  for  certain  goods 
purchased  since  July  1,  1951,  including  wheat, 
flour,  seeds,  fertilizer,  raw  cotton,  cotton  yarn,  oil- 
seeds, fuel,  sugar,  and  tinned  meat.  The  remainder 
will  be  used  to  contract  for  the  shipment  of  about 
$6  million  worth  of  additional  foodstuffs,  $3  mil- 
lion worth  of  essential  components  for  a  power 
plant,  and  $2.5  million  worth  of  irrigation  equip- 
ment. 

Much  of  the  work  in  health  in  the  Near  East  and 
North  Africa  is  being  carried  out  through  the 
rural  centers  and  regional  and  village  projects. 
Extensive  malaria  control  projects  are  being  con- 
ducted in  a  number  of  areas,  from  Liberia  to  Iran. 
Clinics  and  dispensaries  have  been  established. 
Nationwide  vaccination  campaigns  are  under  way, 
though  there  are  far  too  few  public  health  nurses 
in  the  area. 

Point  4  financed  the  shipment  of  almost  10,000 
tons  of  American  wheat  to  Jordan  in  December. 
This  enabled  Jordan  to  fight  the  hunger  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  wheat  crop  failure  and, 
by  creating  counterpart  funds,  helped  finance  de- 
velopment projects  in  agriculture,  health,  educa- 
tion, water  resources  and  small-scale  industry. 

Point  4  is  giving  technical  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Egypt  in  its  program  of  establishing 
scores  of  rural  social  centers.  These  Egyptian 
projects  provide  training  and  certain  essential 
community  services  such  as  pure  drinking  water, 
laundry  rooms,  libraries,  child-care  clinics  and 
small  plots  for  conducting  agricultural  demon- 
strations. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  86-year-old 


American  University  of  Beirut  for  a  Point  4  sec- 
ondary training  center  for  Africa  and  the  Near 
East.  More  than  100  scholarships  have  been  es- 
tablished, and  an  additional  faculty  has  been  pro- 
vided to  teach  courses  in  technical  fields.  Men 
and  women  sponsored  by  their  governments  are 
now  training  there  for  public  service  careers  in 
their  respective  countries. 

In  Liberia,  the  Government  has  initiated  a  five- 
year  program  of  economic  development  which  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  United  States  tech- 
nicians. This  program  provides  for  the  building 
of  a  national  road  system,  an  expanded  program 
of    agricultural    research    and    extension,   broad 


public  health  measures,  a  waterworks,  and  sewer- 
age system  for  the  capital  city  of  Monrovia,  a 
hydroelectric  plant,  and  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  school  system.  A  Joint  Liberian- 
United  States  Commission  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  been  created  to  guide  this  program.  The 
Liberian  Government  has  pledged  20  percent  of  its 
revenues  during  the  next  five  years  to  finance  its 
share  of  technical  assistance  and  to  supplement 
Export-Import  Bank  loans  obtained  for  major 
capital  improvements. 

Broad  agricultural  programs  in  Ethiopia,  Libya 
and  Eritrea  were  still  in  the  planning  stage  at 
the  end  of  1951. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Asia  and  the  Pacific 


'T'HE  Far  East  countries  covered  under  the 
-"-  Mutual  Security  Program  are  divided  into  two 
areas — South  Asia  and  Southeast  Asia.  South 
Asia  includes  India,  Pakistan,  Afghanistan,  Cey- 
lon, and  Nepal.  Southeast  Asia,  for  purposes  of 
the  program,  includes  Burma,  the  three  Associ- 
ated States  of  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Thailand, 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Formosa,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. These  areas  represent  important  sources 
of  tin,  rubber,  copper,  rice  and  other  materials 
essential  to  the  defense  effort  and  basic  economic 
activity  of  the  free  nations. 

There  is  hardly  a  spot  in  this  part  of  the  world 
on  which  the  shadows  cast  by  Moscow  and  Peiping 
do  not  fall.  Communist  China,  with  its  large 
armies  and  continuous  propaganda,  is  waging  both 
physical  and  psychological  warfare  against  the 
newly  established  and  struggling  free  govern- 
ments around  its  borders.  With  our  support,  this 
aggressive  force  thus  far  has  been  contained,  but 
the  withdrawal  of  that  support  would  darken  the 
prospects  of  these  countries. 

Southeast  Asia 

Today  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  face  seri- 
ous military  and  economic  difficulties.  In  Burma, 
dissidents,  both  Communist  and  non- Communist, 
are  a  constant  threat  to  internal  security.  Indo- 
china has  been  the  scene  of  an  active  military  cam- 
paign by  the  states  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos,  with  French  support  and  leadership,  against 
the  Communist-aided  Vietminh  rebels.  This  cam- 
paign is  taking  a  heavy  toll  of  Indochina's  own 
forces.  It  is  also  costing  the  French  Government 
well  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  and  great  num- 
bers of  trained  officers  and  men  who  could  be 
making  an  important  contribution  to  the  NATO 
defense. 


Indonesia  is  being  troubled  by  marauding 
terrorist  groups  that  promote  disorder  and  lawless- 
ness. The  democratic  government  of  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  constantly  fighting  the  Communist- 
led  Huks,  who  are  carrying  on  terroristic  opera- 
tions and  attempting  to  undermine  all  democratic 
processes.  With  our  assistance,  the  Philippines 
armed  forces  are  demonstrating  what  they  can  do 
if  properly  armed  to  break  up  the  Hull  forces  into 
small,  scattered  elements,  but  the  rebel  bands  are 
still  a  threat  to  the  country's  progress. 

On  the  economic  side,  war  and  insurrection  have 
contributed  to  a  serious  deterioration  of  rice 
strains  and  caused  heavy  losses  to  livestock.  Any 
setback  to  agricultural  production  is  particularly 
significant  in  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  be- 
cause their  economies  rest  so  heavily  on  farming. 
No  real  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  people  can  take  place  without  raising  the  level 
of  agricultural  production. 

Methods  of  farming  in  Southeast  Asia  follow 
the  same  antiquated  patterns  which  have  been  in 
use  for  generations.  The  farmers  are,  however, 
generally  receptive  to  new  ideas.  They  can  be 
shown  and  taught  better  methods  of  irrigation, 
seed  cultivation,  planting,  and  fertilization. 

In  the  region  as  a  whole,  there  are  large  areas 
of  land  now  idle  but  capable  of  being  developed 
and  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  in  Indonesia,  and  Mindanao  in  the 
Philippines,  are  examples  of  areas  which  are 
capable  of  substantial  expansion  in  agricultural 
production. 

Plans  to  raise  agricultural  output  in  Asia  must 
include  some  consideration  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  agricultural  income.  Institutional  and 
economic  reforms  in  taxation,  land  tenure,  rentals, 
price  regulation  and  credit  measures  are  needed  to 
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Crop  Yields  In  Southeast  Asia  Are  Low 
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give  the  farmer  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  fruits 
of  his  labor. 

What  Southeast  Asia  lacks  primarily  are 
trained  technicians  and  administrators  with  the 
necessary  knowledge  and  background  to  install 
up-to-date  production  techniques,  to  take  necessary 
financial  measures  and  to  map  out  long-range 
social  and  economic  programs.  They  need  to  im- 
prove public  services  in  agriculture,  health,  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  education. 

All  this  must  be  accomplished  in  order  to  raise 
social  conditions  and  living  standards  to  the  level 
at  which  the  peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  can  obtain 
the  tangible  benefits  of  democratic  methods  and 
gain  the  necessary  confidence  in  their  own  political 
organizations.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  fledgling 
governments  of  the  area  will  prove  easy  prey  to 
the  forces  of  subversion  and  aggression. 

The  Special  Problem  in  Formosa. — Formosa's 
productive  and  financial  capacity  is  being  strained 
by  the  Chinese  Government's  large  military  estab- 
lishment and  by  the  more  than  a  million  refugees 
from  the  mainland.  This  task  has  been  super- 
imposed upon  an  economy  which  had  not  yet 
recovered  its  prewar  strength.  Wartime  destruc- 
tion of  power  and  transportation  facilities  has 


been  only  partially  repaired.  The  island's  nor- 
mally sufficient  resources  have  not  been  able  to 
reach  their  maximum  yields.  Moreover,  For- 
mosa's trade  markets  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  disruption  of  trade  patterns  that  followed 
Communist  control  of  the  mainland.  Severe  in- 
flationary pressures,  caused  by  swollen  demands 
and  a  relatively  small  supply  of  available  goods, 
add  to  the  island's  general  difficulties. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  Formosa  must  be  helped  by  military  assist- 
ance to  keep  the  island  buttressed  against  assault ; 
the  economy  of  the  island  itself  must  be  bolstered 
by  technical  aid  and  by  equipment  and  supplies  so 
that  agricultural  and  industrial  output  can  be  in- 
creased and  the  explosive  forces  of  inflation  held  in 
check. 

South  Asia 

The  South  Asian  countries  of  Afghanistan, 
Ceylon,  India,  Nepal,  and  Pakistan  have  an  area 
of  nearly  2  million  square  miles  and  a  population 
of  460  million.  India  alone,  with  a  population  of 
approximately  360  million,  contains  roughly  a 
third  of  all  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped  areas 
of  the  free  world.  The  average  income  in  South 
Asia  ranges  from  $50  to  $70  a  year.  Most  of  the 
people  are  farmers.  Disease  and  illiteracy  are 
widespread. 

India  influences  to  a  marked  degree  the  atti- 
tudes of  many  Asian  people.  During  the  past 
century,  considerable  industrial  development  has 
taken  place  in  India,  but  even  with  the  growth 
occurring  during  World  War  II,  industrial  prog- 
ress has  been  entirely  too  slow.  It  has  utilized 
only  a  fraction  of  India's  wealth  in  manpower 
and  raw  materials. 

India's  standard  of  living,  already  low  for  Asia, 
has  actually  been  declining  in  recent  years.  Crop 
yields  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world ;  if  all 
current  food  production  was  spread  evenly,  no  one 
would  have  enough  to  eat.  Major  floods  and 
droughts  have  considerably  widened  the  spread 
between  the  country's  capacity  to  produce  and  the 
requirements  of  its  growing  population. 

The  gravity  of  India's  economic  situation  con- 
stantly threatens  the  political  stability  of  this 
young  democracy. 

Pakistan  is  one  of  the  youngest  nations,  but 
already  progressive  and  powerful.     Its  friendship 
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for  the  West  may  become  important  factors  in 
giving  stability  to  the  Near  East.  At  the  same 
time,  Pakistan  is  a  valuable  ally  in  South  Asia 
because  of  its  strategic  location  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  its  control  of  land  passes  from  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

The  economy  of  Pakistan  is  predominantly 
agricultural.  The  already  heavy  pressure  on 
arable  land  has  been  intensified  since  1947  by  the 
entry  of  one  million  Moslem  refugees  from  India. 
Like  its  neighbors,  Pakistan  has  little  manufac- 
turing industry.  Extensive  development  of 
transportation  facilities,  power  supplies,  and  other 
basic  industries  is  required  if  part  of  the  surplus 
agricultural  labor  force  is  to  be  given  a  means  of 
livelihood  in  industry. 

Conditions  in  other  parts  of  South  Asia  are 
similar  to  those  in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  pri- 
mary needs  are  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tivity substantially  and  to  provide  industrial  em- 
ployment for  a  part  of  the  growing  population. 

Military  Assistance 

Military  Assistance  Advisory  Groups 
(MAAGs)  are  now  located  in  Indochina,  Thai- 
land, Indonesia,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines. 
As  of  December  31, 1951,  the  total  value  of  military 
end-items  delivered  to  these  countries  amounted 
to  $230  million.  It  included  some  330,173  measure- 
ment tons,  not  counting  aircraft  and  vessels  de- 
livered under  their  own  power.  In  addition,  a 
certain  amount  of  military  aid,  including  ten 
Coast  Guard  cutters,  has  been  provided  to  Burma. 

Indochina. — The  Franco-Indochinese  States 
military  operations  against  the  Communist  forces 
of  the  Vietminh  have  received  high  priority  in 
United  States  military  assistance. 

The  French  Air  Force  and  Naval  Air  Arm 
in  Indochina  have  been  almost  completely 
equipped  with  United  States  materiel.  French 
crews  have  been  trained  in  the  operation  of  Hell 
Cat  and  Bear  Cat  fighters,  as  well  as  4-engine 
Privateers  and  twin  engine  B-26's.  These  planes, 
selected  for  their  adaptability  to  the  mountain 
and  delta  fighting  of  Indochina,  proved  their 
worth  during  1951  combat  operations. 

Prompt  delivery  of  American  military  aid  was 
instrumental  in  forming  the  strong  and  well-bal- 
anced French  Union  forces  which,  forged  into 
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mobile  teams  and  moved  by  planes  and  high-speed 
trucks,  turned  back  every  Vietminh  attack  from 
the  battle  of  Vinh  Yen  in  January  1951  to  the  Hoa 
Binh  counter-offensive  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Much  greater  efforts  will  be  needed  to  defeat  con- 
clusively the  Communist  armies  which  are  receiv- 
ing steadily  increasing  aid  from  their  Chinese 
allies. 

A  large  part  of  the  United  States  equipment 
has  been  used  to  build  up  national  forces  in  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  and  Laos.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
troops  will  ultimately  relieve  French  contingents 
for  transfer  to  the  NATO  Command  in  Europe. 
The  Vietnamese  Government  has  issued  a  mani- 
festo of  total  war  on  the  Communists,  thus  express- 
ing its  determination  to  continue  to  the  finish  the 
struggle  of  the  free  peoples  of  Indochina. 

Thailand. — With  the  arrival  of  considerable 
arms  and  equipment  supplied  under  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Program,  intensive  training 
in  the  Thai  Army  and  Air  Force  has  moved  ahead 
rapidly.  The  army  is  now  well  grounded  in  the 
use  of  these  weapons  and  in  their  maintenance 
and  storage.  Thai  officers  are  in  a  position  to  give 
instruction  with  United  States  equipment  to  a 
number  of  battalions  stationed  in  the  provinces 
of  Thailand.  Following  extensive  field  exercises 
in  the  very  near  future,  these  battalions  will  com- 
prise effective  front  line  troops.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  furnishing  assistance  to  Thailand 
complements  assistance  furnished  to  Indochina, 
since  it  protects  Indochina  against  a  side-door 
attack  via  Thailand. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  United  States  support. 
a  strongly  anti-Communist  stand  on  the  part  of 
the  Thai  Government  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent. It  has  given  firm  support  to  the  free  na- 
tions in  the  United  Nations  and  to  the  imposition 
of  an  economic  embargo  against  Communist  China. 

Indonesia. — The  limited  Mutual  Defense  As- 
sistance Program  for  Indonesia  was  designed  to 
provide  its  National  Police  Mobile  Brigade  with 
arms,  vehicular  transportation,  and  communica- 
tions facilities  necessary  to  achieve  and  maintain 
internal  security. 

The  equipment  thus  far  delivered,  especially 
radio  sets,  vehicles,  and  small  arms,  has  been  a 
great  asset  to  the  National  Police  in  organizing 
and  training  their  mobile  brigade   units.     Al- 


though  communism  continues  to  present  a  threat 
to  the  people  of  Indonesia,  the  capabilities  of  the 
Indonesian  military  and  National  Police  forces 
have  increased  their  capacity  to  combat  that 
threat. 

Philippines. — On  April  1,  1951,  10  additional 
Philippine  battalion  combat  teams  were  organized. 
They  were  brought  into  action  against  the  Com- 
munist Huks  as  rapidly  as  the  units  could  be 
manned  and  trained  and  have  conducted  an  in- 
creasingly effective  campaign  against  the  Huks. 
An  important  factor  in  this  campaign  was  the 
steady  flow  of  military  assistance  provided  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program.  Effec- 
tive equipment  made  it  possible  to  rout  the  Huks 
from  their  strongholds  and  break  up  their  forces 
into  small,  widely  scattered  elements.  Several 
large-scale  actions  were  conducted  against  the 
Huks'  few  remaining  positions  of  strength. 

Previous  plans  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
Philippines  reportedly  included  a  sharp  increase 
in  Party  membership,  expansion  of  its  armed 
force,  i.  e.,  the  Huks,  into  a  l'egular  army,  and  the 
possible  establishment  of  liberated  areas  with  pro- 
visional governments  after  the  Chinese  pattern. 
These  plans  have  been  disrupted  by  the  rising 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment's forces. 

The  knowledge  that  the  United  States  is  sup- 
plying most  of  the  material  needed  by  the  armed 
forces,  and  that  it  shows  every  indication  of  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  during  the  crisis  arising  from  the 
Huk  activities,  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  factor  in 
maintaining  the  morale  of  the  Filipinos.  This 
optimism  was  heightened  still  more  by  the  signing 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Pact  on  August  30,  1951, 
with  its  accompanying  guarantees  of  aid  against 
external  aggression. 

Formosa. — The  United  States  Military  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Group  was  established  in  Formosa 
on  May  1,  1951.  Since  that  date,  activities  have 
centered  primarily  on  reorganizing  the  Chinese 
military  forces  and  assisting  these  forces  to  make 
the  best  use  of  their  equipment  and  supplies.  In 
their  effort  to  accomplish  this  objective,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
and  their  colleagues  in  the  Chinese  military  estab- 
lishment have  made  intensive  inspections  and 
orientation  trips  to  all  parts  of  Formosa.  These 
inspections  formed  the  basis  for  recommendations 


subsequently  submitted  through  Chinese  channels 
for  reorganization  of  the  Chinese  National  Gov- 
ernment forces;  for  the  establishment  of  train- 
ing centers,  maneuver  areas,  and  supply  depots; 
and  for  maintenance  of  equipment.  To  date,  sug- 
gestions made  by  the  United  States  advisory  team 
have  been  readily  accepted  and  partially  imple- 
mented. 

Economic  Aid  to  Southeast  Asia 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  conducts  the  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
program  structure  in  each  country  is  built  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Special  Technical  and 
Economic  Mission  (STEM)  or,  in  the  case  of 
Formosa,  the  MSA  Mission  to  the  Kepublic  of 
China.  These  programs  are  developed  through 
joint  study  and  close  consultation  with  local  gov- 
ernment representatives. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  $167  million 
(including  re-appropriated  funds  from  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year)  was  available  to  aid  the  countries 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Half  of  this  amount  was 
allotted  to  the  individual  countries  by  December 
31,  bringing  to  $247.7  million  the  assistance 
made  available  since  the  Southeast  Asia  program 
was  initiated  on  June  5, 1950. 

The  Mutual  Security  Program  helps  to  develop 
the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  economically, 
including  their  strategic  material  resources,  to 
increase  their  capacity  for  self-government,  and 
to  strengthen  militarily  their  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion and  subversion.  The  program  contributes 
to  the  attainment  of  these  basic  objectives  in  the 
following  ways:  first,  through  improvement  in 
vital  public  services  such  as  health  and  sanitation ; 
second,  through  promotion  of  economic  rehabili- 
tation and  the  development  of  agriculture,  manu- 
facturing and  fisheries;  and  third,  through  the 
provision  of  commodities  needed  for  essential 
civilian  or  defense  activities.  Commodity  aid  is 
used  not  only  to  alleviate  serious  shortages,  but 
also  to  generate  local  currency  funds  which  will 
finance  essential  services.  In  Indochina,  it  serves 
to  relieve  distress  among  war  refugees.  In  the 
countries  assisted  by  American  military  aid,  eco- 
nomic assistance  also  contributes  to  defense  sup- 
port programs. 

The  assistance  we  give  calls  for  a  maximum  of 
self-help,  in  terms  of  manpower  and  financial  ex- 
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penditures,  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary.  MSA 
carries  on  programs  in  conjunction  with  various 
other  types  of  assistance — Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  International  Bank  loans,  United  Nations 
technical  assistance,  aid  from  the  British  Com- 
monwealth under  the  Colombo  Plan,  assistance 
from  nongovernmental  agencies,  and  private-risk 
capital.  In  Formosa,  Indochina,  Thailand,  and 
the  Philippines,  MSA  coordinates  its  programs 
closely  with  the  military  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Ad- 
visory Groups. 

Exclusive  of  direct  commodity  aid,  the  greatest 
single  emphasis  is  on  help  to  agriculture,  forestry 
and  fisheries.  Almost  equal  attention  was  given 
during  the  fiscal  year  1951  to  the  development  of 
transportation,  power  and  other  projects.  This 
was  considered  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
an  expansion  of  public  service  facilities  necessary 
to  a  more  extensive  technical  assistance  program. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year,  public  health,  the  third 
major  field,  is  moving  upward.  Educational  and 
public  administration  projects  are  also  being 
expanded. 

In  each  case,  technical  assistance  projects  are 
directed  primarily  toward  helping  improve  con- 
ditions on  the  village  level  at  which  most  of  the 
people  live.  Thus  health  programs  emphasize 
mobile  medical  units,  clinics,  and  rural  health  cen- 
ters; agricultural  aid  stresses  extension  services; 
and  industrial  planning  centers  largely  on  the 
development  of  small  rural  industries. 

In  Indochina,  where  some  90  percent  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  the  program  is 
helping  regain  prewar  levels  of  food,  fisheries,  and 
timber  production.  A  fertilizer  distribution  pro- 
gram, currently  in  operation,  is  expected  to  boost 
the  annual  production  of  rice  by  50,000  tons  and 
other  crops  by  an  equal  amount.  Irrigation  re- 
habilitation projects  have  been  started  which  will 
restore  25,000  acres  of  rice-paddy  lands  in  the 
critical  North  Vietnam  area  alone. 

In  Burma,  the  projects  jointly  sponsored  by 
MSA  and  the  Burmese  Government  are  increasing 
crop  yields  and  reducing  the  present  high  spoil- 
age rate  caused  by  improper  milling  and  sforage. 
In  Indonesia,  production  of  rubber  by  small  hold- 
ers is  being  stepped  up  through  the  provision  of 
several  thousand  tons  of  coagulating  agents — suf- 
ficient to  process  half  the  annual  crude  rubber  out- 
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put  collected  by  native  producers.  A  substantial 
proportion  of  the  aid  is  spent  to  rehabilitate  and 
modernize  the  Indonesian  fishing  fleet  and  to  im- 
prove fish  storage  and  distribution  facilities. 

Public  health  assistance  is  concentrated  mainly 
on  the  use  of  DDT  against  malaria  and  other  in- 
sect-borne diseases,  improvement  of  village  water 
supplies,  construction  of  community  sanitation 
facilities,  vaccination,  inoculation  and  the  use  of 
antibiotics  against  infectious  diseases.  There  are 
projects  to  train  medical  and  nursing  personnel 
and  to  provide  equipment  and  supplies  for  hos- 
pitals. Funds  are  being  furnished  to  strengthen 
the  school  health  programs  through  which  child- 
hood diseases  can  be  combatted.  Health  and  sani- 
tation habits  taught  the  children  in  the  schools 
and  carried  by  them  to  their  parents  will  extend 
the  benefits. 

Formosa. — Since  June  1950,  60  percent  of  all 
procurement  authorizations  for  the  Southeast  Asia 
program  has  been  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  China  on  Formosa. 

The  primary  purpose  of  MSA  aid  to  Formosa 
is  to  help  the  Chinese  Government  maintain  the 


Agriculture,  Public  Works  And  Health  Get 
Main  Emphasis  In  Far  East  Non-Military  Aid 


Major  Project  Categories  For  Fiscal  Years  '51  and  '52 
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economic  stability  essential  to  the  defense  of  the 
island.  Without  the  imports  financed  by  MSA, 
agricultural  and  industrial  production  would  have 
been  severely  curtailed,  and  essential  consumer 
goods  would  have  been  in  short  supply.  Further- 
more, this  aid  has  been  a  basic  factor  in  helping 
to  counteract  inflationary  pressures  caused  by 
large  government  budget  deficits.  Nearly  63  per- 
cent of  the  1951  program  consisted  of  imports  re- 
quired for  the  "maintenance  of  essential  supply", 
and  currently  about  the  same  percentage  of  the 
1952  program  is  being  directed  to  this  purpose. 

The  materials  and  equipment  shipped  to  For- 
mosa have  been  largely  for  power  plants,  rail- 
roads, highways,  harbors,  mining,  and  ship  repair, 
and  for  industries  such  as  cement,  chemicals,  and 
textiles.  The  expansion  of  these  industries  and 
services  will  greatly  assist  in  restoring  the  economy 
of  Formosa  to  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Another  form  of  United  States  aid  to  Formosa, 
which  has  produced  large  results  at  low  dollar 
cost,  is  the  Chinese  and  American  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Rural  Reconstruction  (JCRR).  The 
JCRR  represents  the  first  major  attempt  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive program  tackling  the  basic  problems  of 
farmers  in  Asia.  Its  importance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  discontent  among  the  farming  people  has  been 
a  major  contributory  cause  of  Communist  ad- 
vances in  Asia.  The  success  of  this  Commission 
provides  a  firm  basis  for  the  village-level  approach 
in  other  countries  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Counterpart  Funds 

In  most  of  these  countries,  there  is  an  acute 
shortage  of  local  currency  needed  to  finance  es- 
sential projects.  The  counterpart  procedure  em- 
ployed in  the  Far  East,  therefore,  is  designed 
primarily  to  provide  the  local  currencies  required 
to  carry  out  the  United  States  program.  Funds 
deposited  in  the  special  counterpart  accounts  in 
some  of  the  countries  are  derived  chiefly  from 
local  sale  of  the  goods  imported  with  United 
States  dollars. 

In  Burma  and  Thailand,  much  of  the  counter- 
part has  been  used  to  pay  costs  connected  with 
technical  assistance  projects.  In  Formosa,  a  large 
portion  has  been  earmarked  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural,  forestry,  and  fishery  production,  plus 


funds  to  finance  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural 
Reconstruction. 

Counterpart  funds  available  for  the  Associated 
States  of  Indochina  have  been  used  principally 
to  repair  damage  caused  by  present  hostilities  and 
for  housing  refugees.  Public  health  projects  in 
Indochina  have  also  required  substantial  sums  of 
counterpart.  Philippine  counterpart  has  been 
earmarked  in  large  part  for  agricultural  purposes, 
including  the  subdivision  of  public  lands  for 
agricultural  settlement. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program,  through 
November  30,  1951,  nearly  $73  million  in  counter- 
part  has  been  set  aside  by  the  countries  of  South- 
east Asia.  The  equivalent  of  $42  million  has  been 
approved  for  withdrawal. 


Far  East  Counterpart  Funds  Are  Used  Mainly 
To  Develop  Agriculture,  Forestry  And  Fisheries 

Approvals  For  Withdrawal  Through  Nov.  30, 1951 
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Excludes  Counterpart  fund  deposits  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  of  the  Chinese  Government  prior  fo  its 
transfer  to  Formosa. 


Economic  Aid  to  South  Asia 

As  the  year  ended,  an  agreement  was  being 
worked  out  between  the  United  States  and  India 
for  greatly  expanding  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration's  Point  4  program.  A  $50  million 
fund  was  to  be  set  up  by  the  United  States,  which 
would  be  administered  jointly  for  financing  proj- 
ects to  raise  the  level  of  agricultural  production. 
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India  would  contribute  rupees  to  the  program  in 
at  least  an  equal  amount.  Kesulting  projects  will 
help  reduce  India's  heavy  dependence  on  food  im- 
ports, while  making  available  more  of  its  foreign 
exchange  for  economic  development. 

The  two  governments  have  tentatively  agreed 
upon  a  community  development  program  for  50 
rural-urban  development  areas  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  each  consisting  of  about  200,000  peo- 
ple in  several  hundred  villages.  The  program 
will  draw  heavily  upon  the  experience  gained  at 
the  three-year-old  Etawah  development  project. 
There,  50,000  people  in  102  villages  have  doubled, 
tripled,  and  even  quintupled  their  yields  of  field 
crops  by  simple  improvements  in  seed  and  meth- 
ods. American  technicians,  training  and  working 
with  Indian  agricultural  extension  agents,  have 
developed  the  nucleus  for  a  continuing  program 
of  agricultural  improvement. 

American  technicians  are  also  assisting  in  the 
Damodar  Valley  project  in  India  for  hydroelec- 
tric power,  water  storage  and  flood  control. 
Point  4  representatives  are  helping  India  develop 
fertilizer  manufacture,  advising  on  aircraft  man- 
ufacture and  foundry  improvements,  and  survey- 


ing the  possibilities  of  lignite  deposits  in  Madras. 
India  Grain  Programs. — "Wheat  and  some  grain 
sorghums  were  authorized  for  procurement  under 
the  India  loan  aid  program  to  alleviate  famine 
brought  on  by  the  1950  drought.  Of  the  $190 
million  provided  by  the  Congress,1  $126.9  million 
was  authorized  by  MSA  through  December  31, 
1951.  In  addition,  India  has  received  $4.5  mil- 
lion on  a  grant  basis  from  funds  appropriated  for 
"the  general  area  of  China."  Nearly  half  the 
grain  authorized  has  been  shipped  and  paid  for. 
Reactivated  ships  from  the  reserve  fleet  under 
MSA  assignment  carried  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
tonnage. 

Pakistan. — A  broad  expansion  of  technical  co- 
operation with  Pakistan  is  planned  under  an 
agreement  now  being  negotiated.  A  small  start 
has  already  been  made  in  agricultural  extension 
work.  In  addition,  the  United  States  has  provid- 
ed advisory  services  to  certain  governmental  de- 
partments, and  has  helped  make  engineering 
surveys    for    sewerage    and    water    purification 


1  India  Emergency  Pood  Aid  Act  of  1951,  Public  Law 
48,  82d  Congress. 


The  Etawah  Project  In  India    -Wheat  Yields  Doubled  With  Simple  Improvements  In  Methods 


Wheat  yields  formerly  averaged  13 
bushels  per  acre  in  Etawah  (100  sq. 
miles  and  50,000  people). 


1  3  Bushels  Per  Acre 


With  the  introduction  of  an  improved 
variety  of  seed,  yields  increased 
43  percent. 


The  use  of  native  legumes 
in  rotation  boosted  the 
total  increase  to  63  percent 
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With  the  use  of  compost  (vegetables 

and  other  waste  as  fertilizer),  the 

average  increase  was  raised  to  100  percent 
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projects.    An  assessment  of  the  country's  railroads 
is  currently  under  way. 

The  program  will  cost  the  United  States  about 
$10  million,  with  at  least  an  equal  amount  in  rupees 
put  up  by  Pakistan. 

Nepal  and  Afghanistan. — The  possibilities  of 
developing  Nepal's  mineral  resources  are  being 
explored.    Although  Nepal  produces  few  miner- 


als now,  surveys  indicate  promising  deposits  of 
cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  salt,  and  cement  rock. 

In  Afghanistan,  a  technical  assistance  project 
has  disclosed  workable  deposits  of  refractor  chro- 
mite,  zinc,  and  beryl.  Other  technicians  are  help- 
ing improve  and  develop  Afghanistan's  extensive 
coal  deposits.  Under  the  program,  books  and 
equipment  are  being  supplied  for  a  technical  li- 
brary at  the  Afghan  Institute  of  Technology. 
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CHAPTER  V 


American  Republics 


TATIN  America  constitutes  an  integral  and 
■^  vital  part  of  the  free  world.  Within  this  area 
are  many  of  the  important  military  bases  and 
strategic  installations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  addition,  Latin  America  is  a  most  important 
source  of  many  critical  raw  materials  required  for 
mutual  defense. 

The  nourishing  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  other  American  republics  demonstrates 
our  interdependence.  In  1950,  we  obtained  about 
33  percent  of  our  total  imports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, amounting  to  about  $2.9  billion  worth  of 
goods.  The  Latin  American  countoies,  in  turn, 
obtained  about  50  percent  of  their  imports  from 
the  United  States,  amounting  in  value  to  approxi- 
mately $2.6  billion. 

We  lean  heavily  upon  Latin  America  for  a  great 
many  strategic  materials.  The  accompanying 
chart  shows,  for  several  commodities,  the  percent- 
ages of  our  total  supply  during  1950  that  came 
from  Latin  American  countries. 

Although  the  tensions  of  recent  years  have  not 
given  rise  to  any  new  major  difficulties,  the  prob- 
lems of  Latin  America  are  deep-rooted.  In  the 
present  world  atmosphere,  unfriendly  elements 
have  been  exploiting  these  problems  to  an  unprece- 
dented degree.  Communists  seek  to  divert  na- 
tionalism and  neutralism  into  channels  that  will 
create  friction  with  the  United  States.  Their 
propaganda  is  designed  to  sabotage  Latin  Ameri- 
can support  of  free  world  objectives. 

Food  shortages  are  chronic  in  many  Latin 
American  countries'.  Though  two-thirds  of  the 
people  are  working  the  land,  agricultural  methods 
are  generally  primitive  and  obsolete.  Latin 
America  lacks  a  skilled  labor  force  sufficiently 
large  to  meet  its  needs  for  economic  development. 
The  output  of  workers  is  low,  not  only  because  of 


a  basic  lack  of  technicians  and  equipment  but  also 
because  of  poor  diets  and  the  heavy  prevalence  of 
disease.  Health  surveys,  among  both  children 
and  adults,  show  a  very  high  incidence  of  malaria, 
skin  diseases,  internal  parasites  and  other  debili- 
ties. Life  expectancy  is  short,  averaging  under 
35  years.  As  elsewhere  in  the  world,  poor  health 
conditions  are  fostered  by  poverty,  by  the  scarcity 


We  Lean  Heavily  On  Latin  America 
For  Strategic  Materials 
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of  adequate  social  services,  and  by  illiteracy.  A 
majority  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have 
illiteracy  rates  exceeding  50  percent. 

Poor  sewage  disposal,  polluted  water  supplies, 
ignorance  of  basic  principles  of  hygiene,  lack  of 
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clinical  facilities  and  essential  drugs,  deficient 
communication  and  transportation  systems — all 
these  help  retard  economic  development  in  this 
region  of  vast  potential  resources. 

A  number  of  the  Latin  American  republics  are 
dependent  on  one  or  two  commodities  or  industries 
for  most  of  their  national  income.  A  crop  fail- 
ure or  a  drop  in  the  world  market  can  seriously 
impair  their  economies.  Bolivia,  for  example,  de- 
pends almost  entirely  on  tin,  which  makes  up  70 
percent  of  its  exports.  Coffee  accounts  for  about 
75  percent  of  Colombia's  foreign  exchange.  Costa 
Rica  relies  mostly  on  coffee  and  banana  exports ; 
Cuba,  on  sugar  and  molasses;  El  Salvador,  on 
coffee.  Thus  the  story  goes  for  most  of  the 
other  countries.  Greater  diversification  in  Latin 
America  would  contribute  to  economic  stability 
and  tend  to  provide  better  standards  of  living. 
Individual  and  national  security  cannot  be  built 
on  single-crop  and  single-industry  economies. 

Despite  the  willingness  of  the  Latin  American 
republics  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  effort,  their 
ability  to  do  so  is  at  present  very  limited.  In 
general,  many  of  the  armed  forces  of  these  coun- 
tries are  not  properly  equipped  nor  are  they  suffi- 
ciently trained  to  engage  in  missions  of  importance 
to  the  protection  of  the  hemisphere.  They  produce 
little  modem  military  equipment  for  their  armed 
forces,  and  for  the  most  part  they  turn  to  the 
United  States  as  the  main  source  from  which  they 
can  purchase  their  needs.  Such  purchases  are  re- 
stricted, of  course,  not  only  by  the  country's  ability 
to  pay,  but  also  by  the  availability  of  equipment  in 
the  United  States. 

Many  of  the  Latin  American  countries  have  con- 
siderable military  equipment  on  hand.  Much  of 
this  equipment  needs  rehabilitation,  spare  parts, 
and  modernization.  In  addition,  more  material 
is  required  to  fill  urgent  shortages  in  certain  cate- 
gories, and  training  in  modern  tactics  and  tech- 
niques must  also  be  furnished. 

The  economy  of  Latin  America,  which  is  tied 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  upsurge  in  the  demand  for, 
and  prices  of,  primary  products  produced  by  the 
Latin  American  countries.  While  there  has  re- 
cently been  some  reduction  in  export  prices,  com- 
pared to  the  period  before  Korea,  Latin  America 
has  still  gained  as  a  result  of  improved  price  rela- 
tionships.   Reserves  of  gold  and  dollars  have  in- 


creased significantly  in  most  Latin  American 
countries  over  the  last  year  and  a  half,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  volume  of  imports  has  risen. 
However,  the  recent  decrease  in  Latin  American 
exports,  partly  due  to  the  reaction  against  high 
prices,  has  adversely  affected  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  this  area.  A  number  of  countries,  in- 
cluding Chile  and  Uruguay,  have  been  forced  to 
reimpose  some  import  restrictions  which  had 
previously  been  removed. 

The  most  serious  economic  development  has  been 
the  spread  of  inflation.  In  no  case  has  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  year  after  Korea  been 
less  than  5  percent;  in  several  cases  the  increase 
has  been  over  25  percent.  The  main  forces  con- 
tributing to  the  inflation  have  been  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  export  goods,  the  increase  in  incomes,  and 
the  unbalanced  budgets  of  some  countries. 

These  inflationary  pressures,  even  though  they 
may  have  been  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in 
the  real  income  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  have 
been  an  important  factor  contributing  to  popular 
dissatisfaction.  This  dissatisfaction,  which  has 
been  expressed  mainly  in  increased  demands  for 
social  reform,  has  strengthened  the  opposition  to 
present  governments — a  situation  which  has  been 
exploited  by  militant  leftists,  including  the  Com- 
munists. 

Technical  Assistance 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  authorized 
$21.3  million  for  technical  assistance  to  the  Amer- 
ican Republics.  This  program  is  administered  by 
the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
through  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
(IIAA).  Assistance  programs  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica predate  Point  4;  they  have  been  largely  car- 
ried on  through  the  Servicio — a  cooperative  bu- 
reau within  the  ministry  of  a  recipient  govern- 
ment. The  effectiveness  of  the  Servicio  as  a  means 
of  operating  a  joint  program  in  which  two  sover- 
eign nations  have  a  common  interest  has  suggested 
a  pattern  that  may  be  adapted  to  Point  4  opera- 
tions in  other  areas. 

The  Servicios  were  at  first  financed  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  United  States.  Over  the  years,  the 
proportionate  expenditures  of  the  United  States 
have  decreased  as  those  of  the  cooperating  coun- 
tries have  increased.    In  the  fiscal  year  1951,  the 
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other  American  Kepublics  contributed  an  average 
of  three  dollars  to  the  Servicio  programs  for  every 
dollar  contributed  by  the  United  States.  On  the 
average,  local  nationals  employed  in  Servicios  out- 
number U.  S.  technicians  by  about  32  to  1. 

The  paramount  drive  of  the  Latin  American 
people  is  directed  toward  improving  living  and 
health  standards.  The  aim  of  the  technical  co- 
operation program  has  been  to  channel  that  drive 
in  the  most  effective  directions.  Because  the  pro- 
gram gets  down  to  the  individual  and  helps  him 
solve  day-to-day  problems,  it  has  great  appeal  to 
the  average  Latin  American  citizen.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  long-term  program — one  which  the  United 
States  has  been  carrying  on  since  early  in  World 
War  II.  There  can  be  no  expectation  of  sweep- 
ing changes  overnight. 

Public  and  private  investment  is  playing  an  in- 
creasingly important  role  in  Latin  America.  The 
national  banks  in  several  countries  are  showing 
interest  in  agricultural  development  activities. 
The    Institute    of    Inter-American    Affairs    has 


helped  supply  background  information  to  inter- 
ested international  lending  agencies. 

In  Paraguay,  a  Point  4  agricultural  develop- 
ment program  has  made  it  possible  to  start  a  re- 
settlement program  which  will  eventually  embrace 
100,000  farm  families.  The  Bank  of  Paraguay 
finances  resettlement,  and  the  Servicio  provides 
the  instruction  and  trains  the  men.  This  is  no 
simple  task  in  a  country  which  has  only  nine  agri- 
cultural college  graduates. 

A  project  in  Peru  illustrates  how  friendly 
technical  assistance  can  cut  the  ground  out  from 
under  the  Communists.  The  Camana  Valley,  iso- 
lated by  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  has 
8,500  inhabitants  which  the  Communist  Party 
had  organized  a  few  years  ago.  The  President  of 
Peru  called  upon  the  cooperative  program  to  build 
and  run  a  rice  mill  in  this  region.  The  request 
was  approved  on  condition  that  the  program 
would  not  be  involved  in  politics  and  would  do 
only  those  things  necessary  for  agricultural  de- 
velopment.   Now,  not  only  is  a  rice  mill  with  the 
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most  modern  dehydrating  equipment  functioning 
in  the  valley,  but  Camana  farmers  have  improved 
their  methods  of  spraying,  irrigation,  plowing, 
cultivating,  and  harvesting.  Today  the  valley's 
income  is  five  times  what  it  was  before  the  Servicio 
began  its  constructive  work.  The  government 
reports  that  Communist  influence  has  virtually 
vanished. 

The  coffee  industry  has  been  the  subject  of  spe- 
cial attention  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  working  in  cooperation  with  Latin 
American  scientists.  In  spite  of  its  importance, 
both  to  Latin  America  and  the  United  States, 
coffee  growing  is  still,  in  many  respects,  an  "under- 
developed industry".  In  Central  America,  the 
average  coffee  tree  yields  only  a  pound  of  coffee 
a  year,  although  experimental  plantings  of  se- 
lected trees  show  possible  yields  of  6  to  8  pounds. 
A  plant  scientist  has  demonstrated  after  five  years 
of  work  in  Guatemala  that  coffee  production  can 
be  tripled  by  such  measures  as  selection  of  seed 
from  high-yielding  parent  trees  and  by  an  im- 
proved system  of  culture. 

Improved  varieties  have  increased  Mexico's  pro- 
duction of  corn  since  the  World  War  II  from 
about  68  million  bushels  to  111  million  bushels. 
Point  4  agricultural  scientists  are  extending  the 
improvement  program  in  several  other  Latin 
American  republics. 

Department  of  Agriculture  scientists,  cooperat- 
ing with  those  of  Nicaragua,  found  that  each  5 
cents  spent  in  spraying  livestock  with  toxaphene, 
one  of  the  United  States  postwar  insecticides,  re- 
turned at  least  8  pounds  of  additional  livestock 
weight  by  controlling  such  destructive  insects  as 
the  cattle  tick  and  the  torsalo  fly. 

Kaising  of  hogs  and  poultry  has  been  a  real 
problem  in  tropical  countries,  but  American  sci- 
entists on  Point  4  assignment  are  helping  solve  it 
by  developing  good,  balanced  rations  from  cheap, 
easily  available  feedstuffs — even  incorporating 
cull  bananas.  In  Guatemala,  farmers  are  finding  it 
possible  to  raise  hogs  and  chickens  with  the  same 
feeding  efficiency  as  in  the  United  States. 

On  a  broad  and  diverse  front,  II AA  projects 
have  been  improving  health  and  sanitation  as 
indispensable  parts  of  the  program  to  strengthen 
the  Hemisphere  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 
The  job  of  providing  public  care  for  the  sick  and 
infirm  had  been  undertaken  in  specific  areas  by 


many  of  the  Servicios  in  the  earlier,  wartime  days. 
Now  it  is  largely  being  taken  over  by  the  regular 
national  and  local  health  agencies  of  the  Latin 
American  republics. 

Today,  the  IIAA  is  assisting  in  the  operation  of 
85  full-scale  health  centers  in  9  countries,  with 
a  total  of  1,275  full-time  and  159  part-time  em- 
ployees. The  areas  served  by  these  centers  have 
a  combined  population  of  1.5  million. 

Other  types  of  health  facilities — dispensaries, 
clinics,  and  mobile  units — perform  essentially  the 
same  type  of  services  as  the  health  centers.  At 
present,  53  of  these  auxiliary  facilities  are  being 
operated  with  405  employees,  covering  areas  with 
a  population  of  more  than  20  million. 

Military  Assistance 

At  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  States  which  ended 
April  7,  1951,  it  was  agreed  that  the  American 
Republics  should,  through  self-help  and  mutual 
aid,  strengthen  their  armed  forces  so  that  they 
might  be  promptly  available  for  the  defense  of 
the  Continent  against  aggression,  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  their  individual  self-defense  and 
their  internal  security.  The  Foreign  Ministers 
directed  the  Inter-American  Defense  Board  to 
prepare  military  plans  for  the  common  defense  of 
the  Hemisphere  and  to  keep  them  up  to  date. 

By  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  Congress  author- 
ized $38.2  million  for  grant  military  assistance  to 
the  American  Republics.  Congress  stipulated  that 
such  assistance  could  only  be  f  urnished  in  accord- 
ance with  defense  plans  which  are  found  by  the 
President  to  require  the  recipient  country  to  par- 
ticipate in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  this  legislation, 
Congress  took  the  first  step  in  extending  the  scope 
of  United  States  military  assistance  to  our  sister 
Republics  beyond  the  range  of  previous  legisla- 
tion which  had  limited  military  assistance  for  the 
American  Republics  to  reimbursable  aid  only. 

Early  in  December  1951,  the  President  made  his 
finding  that  the  plans  for  the  defense  of  the  Hem- 
isphere required  the  participation  of  certain  other 
American  Republics  in  missions  important  to  that 
defense.  In  late  December,  invitations  were  is- 
sued to  those  Governments  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions looking  to  the  conclusion  of  bilateral  agree- 
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ments  under  which  military  equipment  and  related 
services  would  be  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
These  negotiations  have  since  been  started  with 
Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Mexico, 
and  Peru,  and  in  some  cases  are  now  being 
concluded. 

To  facilitate  the  carrying  out  of  these  agree- 
ments when  concluded,  United  States  military 
advisers  and  United  States  service  training  mis- 
sions already  in  the  American  Republics  will  assess 
the  military  and  equipment  requirements  in  each 
of  the  countries. 

Under  the  reimbursable  section  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  military  equipment  have 
been  offered  in  the  past  two  years  to  other  members 
of  the  Inter- American  community  following  their 
requests.  Further,  a  number  of  naval  vessels  have 
been  transferred  to  Latin  American  Republics. 
During  the  latter  half  of  1951,  six  light  cruisers 
were  turned  over  at  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard — 
two  for  Argentina,  two  for  Brazil,  and  two  for 
Chile.  Three  destroyer  escorts  were  released  to 
Peru,  two  destroyer  escorts  to  Uruguay,  and  a 
frigate  to  Colombia.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
the  American  Republics  purchasing  these  vessels 
did  so  at  a  reduced  price,  and  paid  the  costs  of 
reactivating  them  for  service.  These  ships  added 
new  strength  to  Hemisphere  defense  by  having 


vessels  in  a  state  of  readiness  and  manned  by  the 
trained  crews  of  friendly  neighbors.  They  will 
permit  the  United  States  to  reserve  United  States 
naval  forces  and  personnel  for  the  North  Atlan- 
tic area  in  the  event  there  is  a  need  for  patrol  and 
convoy  duty  and  will  thereby  facilitate  the  pro- 
tection of  the  strategic  communications  lines  in 
areas  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Taken  together,  the  military  equipment  made 
available  to  other  American  Republics,  both  as 
reimbursable  aid  and  as  grant  aid  under  the  bi- 
lateral Military  Assistance  Agreements  now  in 
process  of  negotiation,  will  put  at  the  disposal  of 
our  sister  Republics  means  to  carry  out  more  ef- 
fectively their  own  commitments  under  the  inter- 
American  treaty  system.  An  incidental  but  im- 
portant advantage  will  be  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict,  the  United  States  will  be  relieved  to  a 
substantial  extent  of  the  necessity  for  using  its 
own  forces  in  certain  areas  important  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  Hemisphere.  During  World  War  II, 
more  than  100,000  American  troops  were  deployed 
in  those  areas.  The  various  forms  of  military 
assistance  which  the  United  States  can  now  render 
the  other  American  Republics  will  enable  them  to 
contribute,  as  they  desire  to  do,  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


Other  Parts  of  the  Program 


T^HE  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  contains  other 
-*-  provisions  which  do  not  fall  properly  under 
any  of  the  regional  headings.  A  report  on  the 
programming  of  these  provisions  follows: 

Guaranty  Program 

MSA  funds  available  for  guaranties  of  private 
American  investment  abroad  may  now  be  used 
to  insure  new  investments  in  any  area  where 
assistance  is  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951.  Thus  far  under  MSA  and  ECA,  all 
guaranties  issued,  totaling  $45.2  million,  have 
covered  approved  investments  in  the  participating 
countries  of  Europe. 

Industrial  guaranties,  accounting  for  $33.5  mil- 
lion of  the  above  total,  insure  American  investors 
against  inability  to  convert  into  dollars  or  against 
loss  from  expropriation  or  confiscation  by  a  for- 
eign government.  To  the  present  time,  no  occasion 
has  arisen  which  required  any  payment  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  industrial  guaranty 
contracts. 

In  November,  the  first  industrial  guaranty  re- 
flecting MSA's  recently  modified  convertibility 
policy  was  written.  This  policy  simplifies  the 
method  for  determining  the  rate  at  which  con- 
versions will  be  made  under  a  guaranty  contract 
and  also  protects  an  investor  against  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  exchange  rate  situation.  At  the  same 
time,  this  policy  limits  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  to  a  contingent  one,  as  distinct  from  a  firm 
liability. 

Informational  media  guaranties  insure  the  con- 
vertibility into  United  States  dollars  of  publishers' 
and  producers'  earnings  in  participating  countries 
which  do  not  make  dollar  exchange  available  for 
particular  informational  media  imports.  Such 
guaranties  issued  through  the  end  of  1951  totaled 


$11.7  million,  against  which  $5.4  million  has  been 
paid  insured  publishers  and  producers  in  exchange 
for  foreign  currency  earnings. 

Total  fees  collected  for  all  types  of  guaranties 
amounted  to  $0.6  million  at  the  end  of  December 
1951. 

Surplus  Commodities 

Participating  country  requests  for  any  com- 
modities which  have  been  declared  surplus  to 
domestic  needs  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
must  be  filled  from  United  States  sources  only. 
From  April  1948  through  December  31,  1951,  re- 
quests for  $3.8  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties have  been  approved,  all  to  be  procured  in  the 
United  States — $128.9  million  worth  from  gov- 
ernment stocks,  and  the  balance  from  domestic 
commercial  sources. 

Transportation  of  Supplies 

The  critical  coal  shortage  in  Western  Europe 
required  the  shipment  of  almost  3  million  long 
tons  of  coal  a  month  from  the  United  States  during 
the  last  six  months  of  1951,  and  was  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  tight  market  in  tramp  vessels 
from  United  States  ports.  Only  by  using  over 
400  reactivated  ships  from  the  United  States  re- 
serve fleet  was  it  possible  to  move  on  schedule  the 
large  tonnages  of  coal  and  grain.  Additional  ves- 
sels were  reactivated  and  made  available  to  United 
States  operators  and  to  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
port Service  for  movement  of  other  commodities 
needed  to  support  the  joint  defense  effort. 

Most  of  these  reactivated  ships  were  operated 
under  agreements  with  private  shipping  firms 
acting  as  agents  for  the  National  Shipping  Au- 
thority.   The  Mutual  Security  Agency  not  only 
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initiated  the  steps  to  reactivate  ships  from  the 
mothball  fleet,  but  once  these  ships  were  in  serv- 
ice, it  played  a  large  part  in  having  them  assigned 
where  they  could  best  expedite  the  rearmament 
program. 

In  addition,  at  MSA's  request,  the  Maritime 
Administration  reviewed  and  reduced  substan- 
tially the  per-ton  freight  rates  charged  for  trans- 
portation of  coal  and  grain  cargoes  to  participat- 
ing countries.  These  reductions  have  had  a  sta- 
bilizing effect  on  all  tramp  rates;  an  estimated 
saving  of  $125  million  from  April  through  De- 
cember 1951  was  made  on  coal  and  grain  programs 
financed  by  the  United  States. 

Compliance  With  the  50—50  American  Flag 
Provision. — The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
continues  the  requirement  of  earlier  legislation 
that  at  least  50  percent  of  aid  cargoes  from  the 
United  States  be  transported  in  American-flag 
commercial  vessels.  This  percentage  is  computed 
separately  for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liners, 
and  tanker  services.  On  the  basis  of  reports  re- 
ceived to  date,  liftings  of  economic  aid  commod- 
ities since  July  1, 1951,  in  dry  bulk  and  liner  cate- 
gories, have  more  than  met  the  statutory  require- 
ment, with  83  and  59  percent  respectively  moving 
out  of  the  United  States  in  American-flag  ves- 
sels. During  the  same  period,  American-flag 
tankers  were  unavailable  at  terms  and  conditions 
which  MSA  considered  reasonable  for  financing. 
Through  December  31,  1951,  United  States  flag 
commercial  vessels  had  carried  77  percent  of  all 
military  items  shipped  since  the  beginning  of  the 
MDAP  program. 

Strategic  Materials  Program 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  increase  the  availability  of  certain  stra- 
tegic materials — such  as  sisal,  palm  oil,  bauxite, 
industrial  diamonds,  aluminum,  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc — both  for  the  United  States  stockpile  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  free  world. 

Using  5-percent  counterpart  funds,  the  United 
States  financed  direct  purchases  from  the  partici- 
pating countries  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of 
$82  million  by  December  31.  The  materials  pur- 
chased with  these  funds  go  to  United  States 
stockpiles. 

However,  building  up  the  national  stockpiles 
by  procurement  from  existing  supply  sources  was 


not  the  primary  purpose  of  our  activities  in  the 
field  of  strategic  materials.  Current  sources  of 
supply  are  being  depleted  at  a  rate  which  far  ex- 
ceeds the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
sources.  Merely  to  add  to  our  own  stockpiles  from 
existing  supplies  would  be  short-sighted  and  con- 
trary to  the  principle  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
security.  Therefore,  ECA-MSA  dollars  and 
5-percent  counterpart  funds  are  being  utilized  for 
the  exploration  and  development  of  new  addi- 
tional sources,  and  for  enlarging  the  output  ca- 
pacity of  existing  sources  of  vital  materials. 

The  equivalent  of  $122  million  was  committed 
from  April  1948  to  December  31,  1951,  for  such 
projects  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
more  particularly  in  their  overseas  territories. 
The  funds  from  the  5-percent  counterpart  funds 
plus  the  MSA  dollars  earmarked  for  strategic  ma- 
terials advanced  by  MSA  are  repayable  in  com- 
mensurate amounts,  plus  interest,  of  the  material 
being  developed.  Although  these  projects  are 
necessarily  long-term  undertakings,  output  of 
three  developmental  projects  has  already  reached 
a  level  where  deliveries  are  being  made  of  alumi- 
num, lead,  zinc,  and  industrial  diamonds. 

In  December  1951,  the  functions  of  MSA's  Ma- 
terials Development  Division  were  transferred  to 
the  Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency.  This 
new  agency  has  been  established  in  order  to 
achieve  a  more  unified  program  for  procuring  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  critical  and  strategic  ma- 
terials at  home  and  abroad.  MSA,  however,  in 
accordance  with  the  responsibilities  assigned  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
will  continue  to  interest  itself  in  the  availability 
in  participating  countries  of  strategic  materials, 
and  will  seek  to  facilitate  their  transfer  to  the 
United  States. 

Homebound  cargoes  of  strategic  materials 
bought  with  MSA  5-percent  counterpart  funds 
must  also  meet  the  50-50  American-flag  require- 
ment. Of  all  such  cargoes  arriving  in  the  United 
States  since  June  30,  1951,  77  percent  was  carried 
by  American-flag  vessels. 

Aid  to  American  Small  Business 

MSA's  Office  of  Small  Business  operates  to  in- 
sure that  American  small  business  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  in  the  furnishing  of 
commodities  and  services  financed  with  funds  au- 
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horized  under  the  foreign  assistance  programs. 
Through  various  publications  and  services  it  pro- 
'ides  domestic  suppliers  with  advance  informa- 
ion  on  proposed  projects  and  publicizes  to  over- 
leas  buyers  the  different  products  manufactured 
oy  small  American  enterprises.  In  addition, 
Imerican  small  business  is  helped  by  various 
:ounseling  services  and  the  dissemination  of  spe- 
•ially  prepared  export  guides,  foreign  trade  man- 
tals,  and  directories  of  overseas  importers. 

MSA  is  also  supporting  the  Transatlantic  Li- 
censing Program  to  encourage  the  export  of  in- 
dustrial patents,  processes,  techniques,  and  capital. 
The  Office  of  Small  Business  has  publicized  the 
opportunities  available  through  this  program  and 
has  established  a  Transatlantic  Clearing  House 
at  Paris  and  Washington  to  arrange  contacts  be- 
tween European  and  American  firms  interested 
in  exploring  licensing  or  partnership  arrange- 
ments. 

Studies  of  MSA  payments  to  American  manu- 
facturing firms  have  been  made  during  five  sepa- 
rate time  periods  extending  from  May  1949 
through  June  1951.  About  one-fifth  of  MSA 
payments  are  known  to  be  given  directly  to  small 
manufacturing  firms.  This  percentage  does  not 
include  a  considerable  volume  of  business  given 
to  small  companies  through  subcontracts  and 
orders  placed  by  export  agents  and  other  middle- 
men. 


Programs  of  International  Organizations 

In  addition  to  its  own  bilateral  program,  the 
United  States  also  contributes  to  the  technical 
assistance  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Fifty-four  countries — in  effect,  all  but  the  Soviet 
bloc — joined  with  the  United  States  in  June  1950 
to  set  up  an  expanded  United  Nations  Technical 
Assistance  Program  with  funds  of  $20  million  (of 
which  the  United  States  pledged  $12  million)  for 
the  period  ending  December  31,  1951.  Through 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  another  col- 
lective effort  is  being  made  to  give  technical  assist- 
ance to  Latin  America.  Under  this  program,  aid 
is  not  given  on  an  individual  country  basis,  but 
on  a  regional  basis  through  projects  which  attack 
problems  common  to  many  countries. 


The  program  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  is  now  well  under  way. 
Nearly  400  agreements  have  been  signed.  More 
than  700  experts  have  been  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  recruitment  continues  to  acceler- 
ate. Programs  under  way  in  two  areas  will  illus- 
trate the  kind  of  work  being  done.  In  Africa, 
where  the  biggest  killer  of  cattle  is  rinderpest,  over 
half  a  million  head  have  been  inoculated  against 
this  devastating  disease  by  local  teams  working 
under  the  direction  of  experts  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization.  In  Pakistan,  a  sub- 
stantial program  is  under  way  to  drain  swamp 
land  which  will  later  be  used  for  experimental 
crops;  meanwhile,  experts  in  poultry,  livestock, 
and  crops  are  helping  to  expand  Pakistan's  food 
production.  The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  and  Pakistan  work  together 
in  harnessing  these  activities  with  the  United 
States  technical  assistance  program  for  the  devel- 
opment of  extension  services  in  Pakistan.  Com- 
parable activities  in  health,  education,  and  general 
economic  development  are  being  carried  forward 
by  the  United  Nations  and  the  other  specialized 
agencies. 

Palestine  Refugee  Program. — The  United 
Nations  Eelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Eefugees,  for  which  a  United  States  contribution 
of  $50  million  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1952,  has  pushed  ahead  in  developing  programs 
leading  to  homes  and  jobs  for  substantial  numbers 
of  the  875,000  refugees  on  its  relief  rolls. 

The  United  States,  by  the  end  of  December  1951, 
has  paid  over  to  the  Agency  a  sum  of  $16  million 
of  the  $50  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1952.  Negotiations  are  currently  taking  place 
with  other  governments  to  increase  their  respec- 
tive contributions  in  order  to  meet  a  $77  million 
budget  recommended 'for  the  Agency  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Water  and  soil  surveys  are  now  in  progress  in 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  to  determine  the  possibility 
of  reclaiming  land  for  agricultural  development. 
These  surveys  were  initiated  following  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Egyptian  Government  to  make  this 
area  available  for  refugees.  It  is  hoped  that  as 
many  as  50,000  refugees  may  be  settled  in  this  area, 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $15  million. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


Organization 


HPHE  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  vested  respon- 
-*-  sibility  in  a  single  person,  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
directs,  supervises,  and  coordinates  the  programs 
of  military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance. 
The  Act — for  the  first  time — brought  these  pro- 
grams within  the  framework  of  one  law. 

The  major  programs  encompassed  by  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  were  not,  of  course,  completely 
new.  Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  has  been  fur- 
nished since  1947.  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  Western 
Europe  was  authorized  in  April  1948.  Economic 
aid  to  China  also  began  in  1948,  and  was  extended 
to  Southeast  Asia  in  1950.  Arms  aid  and  military 
training  assistance  for  our  allies  was  authorized 
by  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  in  Septem- 
ber 1949,  and  technical  cooperation  and  related 
development  assistance  was  authorized  in  1950  by 
the  Act  for  International  Development. 

At  the  different  times  when  these  programs 
were  started,  they  were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
the  responsibilities  of  existing  agencies  for  simi- 
lar work.  The  Department  of  State  was  given  re- 
sponsibility for  Greek-Turkish  aid  and  for  the 
arms  aid  program,  and  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  their  execution;  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration  was  cre- 
ated to  execute  the  Marshall  Plan ;  and  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration  was  created  to 
administer  technical  cooperation  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  last-named  agency  was  subsequently 
placed  within  the  Department  of  State.  Coordi- 
nation of  the  programs  among  the  agencies  was 
achieved  through  the  normal  process  of  contact 
and  discussion  among  the  heads  and  personnel  of 
the  agencies  concerned. 

Two  parallel  developments  were  occurring, 
however,  which  required  arrangements  for  closer 
coordination.  First,  the  change  in  emphasis  of 
the   economic    aid    program — from    recovery   to 


defense  support — intensified  the  need  for  coordi 
nation  between  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad 
ministration  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
Second,  the  development  of  the  North  Atlanti< 
Treaty  Organization  into  an  active,  going  concen 
increased  the  need  for  close  cooperation  amonj 
United  States  personnel  working  on  the  arms  aic 
program  here  and  in  Europe,  those  working  oi 
NATO  problems,  and  those  executing  the  Mar 
shall  Plan  and  working  with  the  Organization  f  oi 
European  Economic  Cooperation  in  Paris.  Ir 
view  of  these  factors,  the  President,  on  Decembei 
19,  1950,  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  Direc- 
tor for  International  Security  Affairs,  under  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  would  coordinate  United 
States  policies  and  programs  for  NATO  and 
related  foreign  aid. 

Although  these  arrangements  represented  an 
important  forward  step  in  the  coordination  of 
these  programs,  it  was  widely  felt  that  the  chang- 
ing character  of  the  programs  required  closer 
integration  under  an  independent  agency  exclu- 
sively charged  with  this  responsibility.  In  con- 
sequence, after  the  review  of  the  question  of 
organization  by  the  legislative  committees  con- 
cerned, the  Congress  provided  that  one  person  be 
appointed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
to  direct  and  coordinate  the  several  components. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided  that  nothing  in 
the  new  arrangement  should  be  construed  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  powers  or  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
should  have  primary  responsibility  for  adminis- 
tration of  military  assistance. 

In  passing  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  the  Con- 
gress gave  organizational  expression  to  the  fact 
that  each  of  the  different  types  of  mutual  aid  is 
directed  fundamentally  toward  the  same  United 
States  objective,  and  that  while  the  aid  programs 
should  be  executed  through  established  agencies, 
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me  person,  below  the  President,  should  be  fixed 
vith  over-all  responsibility. 

?he  Organization  as  a  Whole 

Under  the  coordination  of  the  Director  for  Mu- 
,ual  Security,  the  components  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
;urity  Program  are  developed  and  administered 
ay  three  primary  agencies:  (1)  the  Department 
}f  Defense,  which  administers  the  military  assist- 
ance programs;  (2)  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
tvhich  is  engaged  primarily  in  administering  the 
lefense  support  programs  and  certain  other  eco- 
lomic  assistance  programs;  and  (3)  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  which  administers  the  programs  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  with  underdeveloped  nations 
(except  in  Southeast  Asia).  Close  liaison  and 
consultation  is  also  maintained  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  on  aspects  of  financial  policy 
involved  in  the  programs;  with  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mobilization  on  aspects  of  materiel  policies 
involved ;  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  ques- 
tions which  touch  upon  the  foreign  lending  opera- 
tions of  the  U.  S.  Government ;  and  with  various 
other  agencies  concerned  with  specialized  aspects 
of  the  program.  Because  all  components  of  the 
program  represent  major  elements  in  United  States 
foreign  policy,  there  is  continuing  close  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  with  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  Department  of  State  is  also  responsible  for 
United  States  participation  in  related  programs, 
such  as  the  United  Nations  Palestine  Eef  ugee  Pro- 
gram, the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Program,  the  Provisional  Inter-Governmental 
Committee  for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from 
Europe,  and  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assist- 
ance Program. 

On  October  31,  1951,  the  President  appointed 
Mr.  W.  Averell  Harriman  to  be  Director  for  Mu- 
tual Security.  On  November  1,  1951,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  Executive  Order  10300  delegating  the 
majority  of  his  responsibilities  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  to  Mr.  Harriman. 

The  President,  on  January  12,  1952,  appointed 
Mr.  William  H.  Draper,  Jr.,  as  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative in  Europe,  with  the  statutory  rank  of 
Ambassador.  Ambassador  Draper  represents  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  whole  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  and  reports  to  the  President.     The 


Special  Representative  now  acts  for  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  in  his  coordinating  capacity 
and  supervises  Mutual  Security  Agency  activities 
in  Europe.  It  is  intended  that,  as  arrangements 
for  North  Atlantic  Treaty  reorganization  are 
made,  the  Special  Representative  will  also  become 
the  senior  United  States  civilian  representative  in 
Europe  responsible  for  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 
When  this  development  occurs,  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative will  also  act  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  each  country  where  mutual  aid  is  being  ad- 
ministered there  is  an  organization  known  as  the 
United  States  "country  team."  The  team  func- 
tions under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Mission,  and  the  regular  diplomatic  mis- 
sion is  a  part  of  the  country  team.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  rest  of  the  team  in  a  country  depends 
on  the  type  or  types  of  aid  being  administered.  If 
military  aid  is  being  extended  to  the  country,  one 
part  of  the  United  States  team  is  a  Military  As- 
sistance Advisory  Group ;  if  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  is  administering  a  program  in  the  country, 
one  part  of  the  United  States  team  is  an  MSA  Mis- 
sion (in  NATO  countries  and  Formosa),  or  an 
MSA  Special  Technical  and  Economic  Mission  (in 
the  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Indochina,  Burma  and 
Thailand)  ;  if  the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration is  administering  a  program  in  the  country, 
one  part  of  the  United  States  team  is  a  TCA  Mis- 
sion. Further  procedures  to  assure  the  coordina- 
tion of  foreign  assistance  activities  of  United 
States  representatives  in  a  country  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Chief  of  Diplomatic  Mission  are 
being  developed  in  accordance  with  Section  507 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

To  avoid  duplication  of  personnel  and  to  sim- 
plify operations,  responsibility  to  conduct  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assistance  programs  in  any 
given  country  has  been  given  to  a  single  agency — 
TCA  or  MSA.  The  firm  policy  is :  "one  country, 
one  program."  The  Technical  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration has  been  assigned  responsibility  for 
the  technical  assistance  program  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  Near  East  and  Africa,  and  South  Asia 
(India,  Pakistan,  Nepal,  Afghanistan,  and 
Ceylon) .  In  several  countries  of  Southeast  Asia, 
technical  assistance  and  the  economic  support  pro- 
grams are  more  directly  related  to  a  defense 
build-up  or,  as  in  Indochina,  to  an  active  military 
operation. 
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For  this  reason,  and  because  the  ECA  had  already 
been  operating  Missions  in  this  region,  responsi- 
bility for  technical  assistance  as  well  as  defense 
support  administration  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  in  the  Philippines,  For- 
mosa, Indochina,  Thailand,  Burma,  and  Indonesia. 
The  MSA  also  administers  technical  assistance  in 
the  European  countries  and  their  dependent  over- 
seas territories,  this  work  being  directly  related  to 
the  other  defense  supporting  activities  of  the  MSA. 

The  Office  of  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security 

To  assist  him  in  carrying  out  his  directing  and 
coordinating  responsibilities,  Mr.  Harriman  estab- 
lished a  small  staff  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  This  staff  assists  him  with  his  func- 
tions under  Section  501  (a)  of  the  Act— (1)  to 
provide  continuous  supervision,  general  direction 
and  coordination  of  assistance  programs;  (2)  to 
prepare  and  present  to  the  Congress  future  for- 
eign military,  economic,  and  technical  assistance 
programs;  and  (3)  to  prepare  reports  of  the 
President  to  the  Congress  on  foreign  assistance 
programs.  This  staff  has  three  principal  mem- 
bers: (1)  An  Assistant  Director  and  Counsel  who 
acts  as  legal  counsel  to  the  Director  and  assists 
him  generally  with  his  coordinating  responsibili- 
ties. (2)  An  Assistant  Director  for  Program, 
who  assists  the  Director  in  developing  unified 
programs  and  in  following  through  on  their  execu- 
tion. (3)  An  Assistant  Director,  Kesources  and 
Requirements,  who  assists  the  Director  in  assuring 
coordination  between  the  development  and  execu- 
tion of  assistance  programs  and  the  availability 
of  raw  materials,  machine  tools,  and  other  facili- 
ties. In  addition,  the  Associate  Deputy  Director  is 
now  assisting  the  Director  in  coordinating  the 
presentation  of  unified  programs  to  the  Congress. 

Since  the  administration  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  involves  several  executive  agencies,  the 
Director  established  an  advisory  committee  (Mu- 
tual Assistance  Advisory  Committee)  as  a  means 
for  obtaining  the  views  of  the  participating  agen- 
cies. This  Committee,  chaired  by  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Program,  meets  as  needed  to  consider 
specific  problems  raised  by  the  interested  agencies 
or  referred  to  it  by  the  Director.  The  Commit- 
tee serves  as  a  means  for  obtaining  coordinated 
advice  for  the  Director  on  matters  affecting  several 


agencies.  Its  function  is  advisory  only.  Deci- 
sions and  actions  are  taken  by  the  Director. 
The  Committee  also  serves  as  a  forum  for  dealing 
with  other  questions  which  relate  to  the  Mutual 
Security  F'rogram  but  which  are  not  solely  within 
the  Director's  authority. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency 

In  addition  to  his  coordinating  responsibilities 
for  the  Mutual  Security  Program  as  a  whole,  the 
Act  also  provided  that  the  Director  would  head  a 
new  independent  agency,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  to  exercise  the  functions  formerly  vested 
in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.1 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  second  responsibility 
most  effectively,  the  Director  placed  the  Deputy 
Director  for  Mutual  Security  in  active  charge  of 
the  new  agency  and  delegated  to  him  the  neces- 
sary authority  to  manage  the  agency.  This  has 
provided  a  clear-cut  division  between  the  Direc- 
tor's coordinating  responsibility  and  staff  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  his  respon- 
sibility for  the  activities  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency  officially  assumed 
the  functions  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration on  December  30,  1951.  During  the 
period  of  transition,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Se- 
curity, with  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  certified  which  ECA  per- 
sonnel, records,  and  property  were  required  for 
Mutual  Security  activities.  In  the  course  of  this 
transfer,  personnel  was  reduced  by  considerably 
more  than  the  10  percent  required  by  Section  504 
(d)  of  the  Act. 

The  great  majority  of  the  programs  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  are  de- 
signed to  sustain  and  strengthen  the  security 
effort  of  the  participating  nations.  These  defense 
supporting  programs  are  under  way  in  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  countries  and  in  parts  of  Southeast 
Asia.  In  most  of  these  countries,  the  emphasis  is 
on  activities  which  will  help  increase  the  military 
capabilities  of  our  allies  without  undermining 
their  political  and  economic  stability.  Certain 
activities  formerly  administered  by  ECA  have 
been  terminated. 


1  These  functions  are  now  being  reviewed  to  determine 
which  ones  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Director  to  carry 
out  his  responsibilities  after  June  30,  1952. 
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In  the  countries  of  Southeast  Asia  and  in  the 
verseas  territories  of  the  Western  European  na- 
ions,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  is  carrying 
brward  programs  which  are  primarily  of  a  tech- 
lical  assistance  nature.  In  this  underdeveloped 
irea  of  the  world,  the  emphasis  is  upon  building 
nternal  strength  against  subversion.  The  pro- 
grams are  designed  to  help  the  countries  develop 
-heir  resources,  including  strategic  materials,  to 
|  strengthen  their  economies  and  to  lay  sound 
Foundations  for  further  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 

In  Europe,  the  main  organizational  elements 
af  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  are  the  European 
Office  in  Paris,  and  the  individual  missions  in  each 
of  the  participating  countries.  The  European 
Office  is  now  providing  United  States  representa- 
tion on  the  Financial  and  Economic  Board  of 
NATO,  in  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  and  in  other  important  Euro- 
pean organizations  concerned  with  regional  eco- 
nomic matters.  It  is  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  operations  of  the  various  country  missions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  in  Europe. 

The  country  missions  in  Europe  and  Southeast 
Asia  consist  of  specialists  having  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  internal  requirements  and  ex- 
ternal trade  patterns  of  the  local  economy.  Each 
mission  works  closely  with  the  representatives  of 
the  participating  government  on  such  matters  as 
defense  production,  domestic  and  foreign  finance, 
industrial  and  agricultural  improvements,  devel- 
opment plans,  trade  practices,  procurement  needs, 
and  technical  assistance  projects.  One  of  the  main 
tasks  is  to  determine  jointly  with  the  partici- 
pating government  the  uses  to  which  the  local 
currency  counterpart  funds  are  put.  The  country 
mission  also  concerns  itself  with  the  manner  in 
which  bilateral  agreements  are  carried  out,  and 
insures  that  the  aid  furnished  is  being  used  for 
purposes  in  line  with  the  objectives  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program. 

The  Department  of  Defense 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  primary  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  administration  of  military  assistance. 
Executive  Order  No.  10300  provides  that  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense  shall  exercise  his  responsibility 
and  authority  subject  to  coordination,  direction, 
and  supervision  of  the  Director  for  Mutual 
Security. 

To  assist  him,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  whose  responsibilities 
include  those  provided  for  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act.  Under  his  direction,  an  Office  of  Military 
Assistance  has  been  charged  with  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  and  coordination  of  the  three  mili- 
tary services  concerning  the  development  of  the 
programs,  the  procurement,  supply  and  shipment 
of  military  end  items,  and  the  implementation  of 
the  military  training  programs. 

The  Commanding  General,  European  Com- 
mand, is  the  senior  United  States  military  repre- 
sentative for  military  assistance  affaire  in  Em-ope. 
He  coordinates  the  military  assistance  programs 
for  the  countries  concerned  and  directs  the  activi- 
ties of  the  country  level  military  groups  in  those 
countries.  He  carries  out  his  day-to-day  respon- 
sibilities through  a  joint  integrated  military  staff, 
the  Joint  American  Military  Advisory  Group 
(JAMAG). 

United  States  military  representation  for  the 
mutual  security  programs  in  each  recipient  coun- 
try is  provided  by  the  Military  Assistance  Advis- 
ory Group  (MAAG)  which  is  charged  with  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the  military 
end-item  program  at  the  country  level.  As  part 
of  this  function,  the  MAAGs  also  serve  as  the  ini- 
tial point  of  contact  and  a  source  of  information 
for  the  procurement  officers  of  the  three  military 
departments  in  connection  with  the  United  States 
off-shore  procurement  program. 

The  MAAGs  also  administer  the  military  train- 
ing program.  They  arrange  for  training  foreign 
military  students  in  United  States  schools,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  overseas,  and  arrange 
for  mobile  training  teams  to  give  short-term  in- 
struction on  United  States  equipment  to  foreign 
military  students  at  their  own  military  installa- 
tions. In  Greece,  Turkey,  Thailand,  and  Formosa, 
the  MAAGs  also  include  military  instructors 
who  give  their  full  time  to  instructing  members 
of  the  foreign  armed  forces  in  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  United  States  equipment.  There  are 
nine  MAAGs  in  Western  Europe  and  one  each  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.    In  the  Southeast  Asian 
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area,  they  are  located  in  Thailand,  Indochina,  the 
Philippines,  Formosa,  and  Indonesia. 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  re- 
mains within  the  Department  of  State,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  and  general  direction  of  the 
Director  for  Mutual  Security. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  International 
Development  in  1950,  technical  assistance  to  other 
countries  had  been  furnished  by  some  15  United 
States  agencies  under  the  leadership  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  The  Institute  of  Inter- Amer- 
ican Affairs  had  also  been  carrying  on  similar  type 
programs  in  Latin  America  since  1942.  This  Act 
brought  these  varied  programs  under  a  single  co- 
ordinated administration — the  Technical  Coop- 
eration Administration  in  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  car- 
ries on  the  Point  4  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance and  economic  development  in  the  other  Am- 
erican Republics  (with  the  exception  of  Argen- 
tina), in  four  of  the  countries  of  Northern  Africa 
(Liberia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  Eritrea),  in  the 
Near  East  (including  the  Arab  States,  Israel,  and 
Iran) ,  and  in  the  South  Asian  countries  of  India, 
Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Afghanistan,  and  Nepal. 

The  wide  range  of  Point  4  projects  embraces 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  health,  education,  hous- 
ing, resource  development,  production,  and  public 
administration,  in  addition  to  many  others.  As  a 
matter  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  has  utilized  the 
technical  help  of  many  Federal  and  State  agencies 
in  advising  on  programs,  recruiting  skilled  per- 
sonnel, directing  specific  undertakings,  and  in 
supervising  the  training  of  foreign  nationals  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  under  TCA  auspices.  A 
partial  list  of  the  participating  Federal  agencies 
includes  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Interior, 
Commerce,  Labor,  and  Treasury,  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies, 
such  as  the  World  Health  Organization,  the  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organization,  and  the  Organi- 
zation for  American  States   are  also  operating 
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technical  assistance  programs  in  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  Under  the  Act  foi 
International  Development,  the  United  States 
contributes  to  these  international  programs  and 
personnel  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Admin- 
istration cooperate  with  the  international  repre- 
sentatives both  in  "Washington  and  the  field  to 
insure  coordinated  effort  and  effective  use  of  all 
technical  assistance  resources. 

Central  direction  of  the  TCA  program  at  the 
country  level  is  provided  by  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Administration  country  directors,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission.  The  country  director  is  re- 
sponsible for  developing  a  country  program  after 
consultation  with  representatives  of  the  national 
governments.  Before  recommending  a  country 
program  for  approval,  the  country  director  and 
his  staff  assess  the  competing  local  needs  and  their 
priorities,  and  adjust  proposed  actions  to  meet 
local  conditions  and  practices.  This  assures  a 
maximum  return  for  the  effort  expended. 

Point  4  country  programs  are  executed 
through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  United  States  and 
the  participating  country.  Several  administra- 
tive arrangements  have  been  devised  to  provide  for 
this  joint  participation.  The  Servicio  has  been 
employed  for  several  years  in  Latin  America.  The 
Servicio  is  an  organizational  unit  of  the  partici- 
pating government  established  solely  to  carry  out 
a  jointly  agreed  upon  program  in  a  specialized 
field.  The  Servicio  is  supported  by  contributions 
from  the  United  States  and  the  participating  gov- 
ernment ;  is  headed  by  a  United  States  official  and 
has  its  own  financial  and  administrative  practices 
which  are  subject  to  his  approval.  The  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  has  developed  other 
types  of  joint  administrative  arrangements  out- 
side of  Latin  America.  In  some  cases,  only  a 
United  States  technical  mission  is  required. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
410  of  the  Act  for  International  Development, 
Joint  Commissions  have  been  established  in  Li- 
beria, Paraguay,  and  Brazil.  These  Commissions 
are  preparing  broad  economic  development  studies 
on  the  resources  and  potentialities  of  the  country, 
the  need  for  technical  assistance,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  policies  which  will  encourage  local 
and  foreign  capital  investment. 
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Table  A-l.- 


APPENDIX  A 


Fiscal  Statements 

-Status  of  Allocations  and  Approved  Programs  for  Military,  Economic, 
and  Technical  Assistance,  by  Agency,  as  of  Dec.  31, 1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Agency 


Total 

Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA) 

Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  State  l 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Office,  Director  for  Mutual  Security 


Fiscal 
year 


1948-52 

1948-52 

1950-52 

1950-52 

1951 

1952 


Allocations 


23, 266,  762.  6 


13, 522,  627.  5 

9, 615,  987.  7 

i  112,597.4 

15,350.0 

200.0 


Approved 
programs 


22,  539,  913.  4 

12,  630, 077.  9 

9, 783. 288. 1 

110.997.4 

15,350.0 

200.0 


i  Includes  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  for  fiscal  year  1951-52. 

3  $1.6  million  to  be  withdrawn  from  Department  of  State  upon  completion  of  accounting  adjustments. 


Table  A-2. —  Military  Assistance,  Status  of  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Years  1950-52,1  by  Title  and  Agency  as  of 


Dec.  31,  1951 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Title  and  agency 


\ll  Titles: 
Total.. 


Department  of  Defense 

Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA). 

Department  of  Agriculture _. 

Department  of  State 


Title  I— Europe: 
Total 


Department  of  Defense 

Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA). 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  State 


Title  II— Near  East  and  Africa: 
Total.. 


Department  of  Defense 

Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA). 
Department  of  State 


Title  III— Asia  and  Pacific: 
Total.... 


■Department  of  Defense 

Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA). 
Department  of  State 


Title  IV— American  Repurlics:  i 
Total 


Appropriations 


12,  229,  036.  2 


3  10, 136,  587. 1 


»  936,  351.  5 


«  1,117,  947.  6 


38,150.0 


Allocations 


9,946,114.9 


9,  595, 168.  5 

325.  953.  0 

15,350.0 

9,  643. 4 


,  302, 890.  7 


7,  969.  224.  9 

311,  988.  0 

15,  350. 0 

<  6,  327. 8 


788,212.9 


774,  012.  3 

13,  215. 0 

385.6 


855,011.3 


851,331.3 

750. 0 

2, 930. 0 


Commitments 


»  7,  496,  605.  7 


7,  496,  605.  7 
W 
(!) 
(2) 


6,  274, 967. 0 


6,  274,  967.  0 

m 


572,  754.  7 


572,  754.  7 
(2> 


648,  884.  0 


648,  884. 0 

m 

(!) 


Obligations 


7, 192,  552. 9 


6,  879,  222.  2 

290.  285. 0 

15.016.6 

8. 029. 1 


6,018,106.6 


5,721,479.6 

276.S74.0 

15,  016.  6 

4,  736.  4 


547,871.3 


534,818.6 

12,  667. 1 

385.6 


622,  924.  0 

743.9 

2. 907.  1 


Expenditures 


1,  910,  143.  9 


1,  807,  252. 1 

86.  562.  9 

14,  995.  2 

7, 333.  7 


1,  393,  866.  6 


1,  293,  203. 4 

81,  258.  8 

14,  995.  2 

4,  409.  2 


209,  014. 9 


203,  770. 2 

4,  859. 1 

385.6 


313,262.4 


310,  278.  5 

445.0 

2.  538.  9 


1  Appropriation  lor  Title  IV  is  for  fiscal  year  1952  only. 

2  "Commitments"  as  a  step  in  extending  aid  are  used  only  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

1  Does  not  include  following  transfers:  $14,800,000  transferred  to  Title  II; 
$75,489,100  transferred  to  Title  III;  and  $51,500,000  transferred  to  1952  Admin- 
istrative Expense  Account 


'  $1,600,000  to  be  withdrawn  from  Department  of  State  upon  completion  of 
accounting  adjustments.    Excludes  reimbursement  of  $395,627. 

!  Includes  transfer  of  $14,800,000  from  Title  I;  excludes  $10,569,000  trans- 
ferred to  Title  III. 

•  Includes  transfer  of  $75,489,100  from  Title  I  and  $10,569,000  from  Title  II. 
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Table  A-3. — Economic  and  Technical  Assistance,  Status  of  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Years  1948-52  by  Title  and 

Agency  as  of  Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Title  and  agency 


Fiscal  year     Appropriations 


Allocations 


Obligations 


Expenditures 


All  Areas: 
Total.. 


Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA) -- 

Department  of  State: 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 

United  Nations  Program... 

UNKRA  Programs 

Exchange  of  Students  Program _ 


Title  I— Europe: 
Total 


Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA).. 

Title  II— Near  East  and  Africa: 
Total 


Department  of  State: 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 
United  Nations  Programs - 


Title  III— Asia  and  Pacific: 
Total 


Mutual  Security  Agency  (ECA) 

Department  of  State: 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration. 

UNKRA  Program 

Exchange  of  Students  Program 


Title  IV— American  Republics: 
Total... - 


Department  of  State:  TCA. 

Undesignated:  4 

Total 


Department  of  State:  TCA.. 


1948-52 

1948-52 

1951-52 
1952 
1952 
1952 


1948-52 
1948-52 

1952 


1952 
1952 


1948-52 

1948-52 

1952 
1952 
1952 

1952 
1952 

1951 

1951 


>  14,144,400.4 


13,281,003.0 


12,  778,  522. 8 


12,  526,  906. 


13, 182, 874. 5 


77,751.4 
16,  000. 0 


12,694,427.9 


66,  550. 4 
16, 000. 0 


12,  483,  454. 


26,  657. 
16, 000. 


4, 377. 1 


794. 


a  13,095,421.0 


12, 604,  456. 8 


12, 144, 042.  8 


12,  097, 060. 


12,  604,  456.  8 


12,  144,  042.  8 


12,  097, 080. 


160, 000. 0 


16,  709. 


34,335.0 
16, 000. 0 


28,  430.  5 
16, 000. 0 


709. 
16, 000. 


»  831, 927. 3 


584, 404.  8 


552,  610. 4 


387,  431. 


578,  417. 7 

1,  610. 0 

"1,"377.T 


550,  385. 1 

680.8 

"i,544.~5 


386,  394. 

242. 

""794. 


21,  245.  7 


6, 000. 0 


8.2 


2,  357. 


6, 000. 0 


4, 338. 2 


2, 357. 


35,  806. 4 


35, 806.  4 


33, 100. 9 


23,  348. 


35, 806.  4 


33, 100.  9 


23,348 


'Excludes  $100  million  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1952  for  economic,  tech- 
nical, and  military  assistance  to  Spain,  "in  the  discretion  of  the  President." 

2  Excludes  $23.5  million  transferred  to  administrative  Expense  Account  for 
1952. 

>  Includes  $50,200,888  unobligated  balance  of  United  Nations  Korean  Re- 


construction Agency  available  for  fiscal  1952  programs  and  $4,377,1 
unobligated  balance  of  China  Area  Aid  available  for  Exchange  of  Studen 
in  fiscal  year  1952. 

*  Funds  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1951  were  not  on  a  Title  or  Geograph 
Area  basis. 


Table  A-i. — Administrative  Expenses,  Status  of  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year 

1952,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1951 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Agency 

Appropria- 
tions 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Total    

i  75, 000. 0 

39, 644. 8 

29, 589. 2 

19, 141.  5 

20, 819. 3 

13, 800. 0 

4,  825.  5 

200.0 

15, 815. 9 

9, 091. 4 

4, 616.  5 

65.4 

9,713.4 

7, 968.  5 

1, 428.  8 

30.8 

i  $51.6  million  from  account  Military  Assistance  Funds;  { 
cal  Assistance  Funds. 


1.5  million  from  account  Economic  and  Techni- 
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APPENDIX  B 

Military  Assistance  Program 


Table  B-l. — Value  of  Military  Shipments  From  All  Sources,  by  Recipient  Area  or 
Title  and  by  Agency,  July  1-Dec.  31,  1951,  and  Cumulative  Through  Dec.  31, 
1951 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Recipient  area 


July  1-Dec.  31, 
1951 


Cumulative 

through  Dec.  31, 

1951 


Total. 


Europe— Title  I 

Near  East  and  Africa— Title  II. 
Asia  and  Pacific — Title  III 


547.1 


403.1 
57.0 
87.0 


1,699.0 


1,  248.  8 
220.2 
230.0 


Agency 


Total.. 


Department  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mutual  Security  Agency ... 

Department  of  Agriculture 


547.1 


479.0 

SBO.O 

79.0 

SO.O 

68.1 


1,699.0 


1,600.0 

996.0 

S78.0 

B26.0 

85.4 

13.6 


Table    B-2. — Quantities    of    Major    Military    Items    Shipped,    by    Agency, 
July  1-Dec.  31, 1951,  and  Cumulative  Through  Dec.  31,  1951 


Service  and  item 


Unit  of  quantity 


July  1-Dec. 
31, 1951 


Cumulative 

through  Dec.  31, 

1951 

{Preliminary) 


Department  of  the  Army: 

Radio  and  radar 

Tanks  and  combat  vehicles 

Motor  transport  vehicles - 

Small  arms  and  machine  guns .  _ 

Artillery 

Ammunition— small  arms  and  machine,  guns.. 


Ammunition— artillery.  _ 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Vessels 

Aircraft .. .. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

Aircraft 


Number 

do 

do 

....do 

....do 

Thousands 

rounds. 
do 


of 


Number  _ 
do.... 


.do.. 


2,044 
1,018 

11,523 

303, 267 

4,345 

66,644 

2,193 

128 
124 

287 


7,310 

29,  875 

670, 308 

10,888 

240,100 

8,143 

316 

365 

952 
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APPENDIX  C 

European  Defense  Support  Program 


Table  C-l. — Allotment  Summary,  by  Country  and  Source  of  Funds,  Apr.  3,  1948-Dec.  31,  1951 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Program  allotments 

Net  aid 
allotments 

Apr.  3, 
1948-Dec. 

31,1951' 

Recipient  country 

Total  Apr.  3, 1948-Dec.  31, 1961 

Apr.  3, 

1948-June  30, 1951 ' 

July  1-Dec.  31 

,1951 

Total 

ECA- 

MSA 

MDAP  3 

Total 

ECA 

MDAP 

Total 

MSA 

MDAP 

Total 

12.385.2 

12,121.7 

263.5 

11,882.0 

11,664.7 

217.3 

503.2 

457.0 

46.2 

12, 385. 2 

634.8 

546.6 

266.4 

2, 576.  8 

1,317.3 

614.1 

26.8 

146.2 

1,315.4 

1,000.7 

241.9 

50.5 

118.5 

33.0 

176.5 

2, 865.  8 

61.5 

42.5 

360.0 

634.8 

546.6 

265.9 

2, 522. 0 

1,317.3 

614.1 

26.8 

146.2 

1,297.5 

999.7 

231.7 

50.5 

118.5 

33.0 

168.7 

2, 763.  5 

2.5 

42.5 

350.0 

560.8 

546.6 

257.4 

2, 444.  8 

•  1,  297.  3 

516.1 

23.7 

146.2 

1,315.4 

978.7 

236.7 

50.5 

118.5 

33.0 

162.5 

2, 825.  9 

29.0 

560.8 
546.6 
256.9 

2,401.0 

1, 297.  3 
515.1 
23.7 
146.2 

1,297.5 
977.7 
231.7 
50.5 
118.5 
33.0 
144.7 

2, 713.  6 

74.0 

74.0 

867.1 

(') 
.5 
54.8 

(') 

.5 
43.8 

100.6 

9.0 
132.0 
20.0 
99.0 

3.1 

9.0 
121.0 
20.0 
99.0 

3.1 

292.0 

11.0 

2,  860.  8 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) .  - 

1,219.0 

935.3 

27.3 

146.2 

17.9 
1.0 
10.2 

17.9 
1.0 
5.0 

(•) 
22.0 
5.2 

(•) 
22.0 

1,230.7 

1,178.5 

5.2 

425.6 

60.4 

20.5 

36.1 

7.8 

112.3 

59.0 

7.8 
112.3 
29.0 

24.0 
39.9 
32.5 
42.5 

24.0 
39.9 
2.5 
42.5 

255.7 

2, 388. 9 

30.0 

61.5 

Prepaid  freight  account 

European   Payments   Union — 

42.5 

350.0 

350.0 

350.0 

European  Payments   Union — 

'  —113.  4 

1  Net  assistance:  Program  allotments  adjusted  upward  to  reflect  Intra- 
European  drawing  rights  utilized  and  initial  credit  positions  under  EPU, 
and  downward  to  reflect  Intra- European  drawing  rights  extended  and  initial 
debit  positions  under  EPU. 

2  Revised  to  incorporate  adjustments  made  by  December  31, 1951.  Includes 
allotments  for  Overseas  Territory  Development.  Includes  advance  allot- 
ments against  fiscal  year  1952  program  funds:  Austria,  $4.0  million;  France, 
$10.0  million;  Germany,  $14.3  million;  and  Italy.  $3.2  million. 

1  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  military  production  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration  beginning  July  1, 1950. 


'MDAP  funds  $2,000. 

•  Excludes  Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas  (GARIO  A). 

•  $31,000  to  pay  ocean  transportation  costs  for  needy  ftalian  refugees  quali- 
fying for  entry  into  the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Displaced 
Persons  Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

7  Initial  position  credits  under  EPU  exceed  initial  position  debits  covered 
by  conditional  aid  by  113.4  million  units  of  account. 
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Table  C-6. — Technical 

Assistance  Authorizations,1  by  Field  of  Activity  and  Recipient  Country, 
Cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948-Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 

Recipient  country 

Total 
authoriza- 
tions 

Field  of  activity 

Industrial 
produc- 
tivity 

Agricul- 
tural pro- 
ductivity 

Public 
adminis- 
tration 

Manpower 
utilization 

Transpor- 
tation and 
communi- 
cation 

Develop- 
ment of 
overseas 
territories 

Market- 
ing 

Tourism 

Program 
manage- 
ment 

Total  all  countries 

34, 077.  7 

17, 854. 2 

5, 211. 7 

2, 677. 4 

2, 499. 1 

2,390.1 

883.2 

714.5 

179.3 

1,668.1 

668.2 
286.5 
1.041.7 
3.021.3 
1,177.8 
8,238.0 
135.6 
1,316.8 

1,  770.  7 
873.3 
989.  1 
760.3 
146.3 

30.0 

2,  621.  3 
4,175.8 
5, 053.  8 
1,141.1 

630.0 

524.6 
109.3 
505.6 

1, 957.  7 
647.5 

2,  768.  7 
45.8 
668.5 
828.4 
473.3 
726.4 
204.4 
62.2 
30.0 
864.4 

3, 638.  2 

3, 110.  8 
159.5 
630.0 

68.6 

44.1 

460.7 

284.7 

221.9 

1, 346  6 

62.4 

238.0 

135.  6 

213.6 

181.1 

35.5 

28.7 

.9 

1.1 

4.0 

28.8 

73.5 

2,022.8 

8.2 

9.0 

106.2 

8.3 

1.2 

5.0 

.5 

26.8 
8.1 
9.3 

96.7 

66.0 
466.0 

12.4 

2.1 

4.1 

1.5 

8.2 

34.8 

28.5 

298.9 

41.2 

3elgium-Luxembourg 

116.4 

5.3 

87.4 

6.0 

12.9 
34.7 
99.3 
1,213.3 
1.8 
97.4 
62.7 

35.6 

496.6 

Germany  (Federal  Republic)  _- 

141.0 

42.0 

79.7 

5.1 

226.0 
10.5 
2.6 

59.5 
5.6 

18.5 

talv --.  . 

456.4 

23.0 

8.5 

5.5 

4.8 

159.8 

147.7 

12.7 

60.2 

507.0 

.7 

7.7 

17.5 

2.0 

35.4 

789.8 
184.2 
293.1 
62a  1 

257.3 

1.6 

100.3 

48.8 

561.1 
14.5 

192.7 
83.0 

148.8 

11.6 

1, 122.  2 

174.8 

151.8 
5.0 

22.0 
32.3 
44.5 

2.2 
70.0 

149.7 

OEEC  

127.6 

tJ.  S.  Government  agencies 

7.4 

1  Includes  authorizations  issued  under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 


Table  C-7. — Technical  Assistance  Expenditures,1  by  Field  Activity  and  Recipient  Country, 

Cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948-Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Total 
expendi- 
tures 

Field  of  activity 

Recipient  country 

Industrial 
produc- 
tivity 

Agricul- 
tural pro- 
ductivity 

Public 
adminis- 
tration 

Manpower 
utilization 

Transpor- 
tation and 
communi- 
cation 

Develop- 
ment of 
overseas 
territories 

Market- 
ing 

Tourism 

Program 
manage- 
ment 

Total  all  countries 

17, 939. 9 

7, 389. 0 

3, 058.  2 

1, 772. 9 

1. 186. 8 

1, 601. 1 

200.6 

348.1 

144.5 

2,238.7 

106.8 
163.  2 
448.7 

2,  055.  5 
544.4 

5,  799. 3 
59.2 
238.2 
350.8 
413.1 
327.5 
32.2 
100.0 

31.1 
73.3 
150. 1 

1,  092.  2 
119.7 

2,  061.  6 

22.4 
55.6 
82.2 
141.8 
175.0 

39.3 

32.9 

214.9 

224.3 

133.9 

842.8 

18.1 

61.5 

98.7 

139.8 

90.3 

11.4 

23.0 

15.6 
8.1 
9.3 

80.3 

61.8 
330.9 

11.2 

!4.  2 
.6 
8.2 
32.5 
20.9 
202.9 

16.6 

.5 

2.8 

9.9 

53.5 

1,399.2 

2.3 

8.0 

50.8 

4.0 

35.9 
*5.4 
64.7 

'  14.9 

8.0 

18.0 

81.0 

875.5 

2  50.1 

»533.  6 

Germany  (Federal  Republic)... 

73.6 

30.0 

56.4 

2  5.2 

22.8 
27.7 

.1 
4.6 

53.5 
5.6 

'■36.  6 

Italy 

20.4 
22.4 
8.5 

3.0 
2.0 

57.7 

103.0 

4.7 

48.9 

3.7 

.5 

5.4 

.4 

»11.3 

48.8 

17.5 

1.9 

8.3 

Turkey 

1, 485.  5 

2. 153.  2 

2, 144.  4 

613.3 

871.8 

509.3 

1,  776. 3 

1,015.5 

26.5 

7.6 

405.0 
106.5 
217.4 
398.6 

152.4 

1.1 

62.7 

21.6 

362.7 
11.3 

157.7 
29.6 

56.0 

United  Kingdom 

OEEC.... 

7.9 
470.3 
122.7 

.81.3 
2.9 

18.1 
17.6 
37.9 

1.5 
53.9 

149.2 
»146.4 

U.  S.  Government  agencies 

6.4 

=  864.3 

1  Includes  expenditures  made  against  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

3  Temporarily  in  excess  of  obligations. 

3  Temporarily  undistributed  by  country  and  field  of  activity. 
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Table  C-8. — Status  of  European  Local  Currency  Counterpart  Accounts  under  Public  Laws  472,  84,  and  389,  Cumulative, 

Apr.  3,  1948-Nov.  30,  1951 

[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Public  Law  472 

Deposits  from 

other  Public 

Laws  i 

Country 

Aid  requiring 

counterpart 

deposits 

Deposits 

Adjusted  dollar  equivalents  of  deposits 

Total  deposits 
available  for 

Total 

6  percent  for 

use  by  the 

United  States 

95  percent  for 
use  by  recip- 
ient country 

Total 

country  use 

Total 

9,924.5 

9,728.7 

9, 006. 5 

433.2 

8, 573. 3 

717.1 

9,290.4 

789.5 

22.0 

250.0 

2,  334.  2 

1,319.1 

803.0 

17.8 

17.1 

965.6 

857.5 

114.9 

357.3 

18.2 

36.1 

103.6 

1,  890.  4 

28.2 

757.7 

18.5 

240.2 

2,283.9 

1,318.0 

774.8 

17.3 

14.6 

936.4 

844.8 

114.0 

350.7 

18.2 

34.7 

88.3 

1,  890. 1 

26.5 

609.9 
18.1 

208.0 

2,  256. 8 

'1,128.1 

728.3 
15.9 
14.5 

905.8 

772.8 
47.8 

337.2 
17.6 
34.2 
88.3 
1,  796.  8 
26.4 

27.3 
1.1 

10.5 
100.4 

59.3 

34.6 
.8 
.7 

46.0 

37.8 
5.3 

15.9 
1.1 
1.7 
4.4 

85.0 
1.3 

582.6 
17.0 

197.5 
2, 156.  4 
1,  068.  8 

693.7 
15.1 
13.8 

859.8 

735.0 
42.5 

321.3 
16.5 
32.5 
83.9 
1,711.8 
25.1 

112.1 

694.7 

17.0 

197.  f 

312.6 

» 116.0 

2.7 

1  184  8 

696  4 

15.1 

13.E 

Italy_ 

173.4 

1  033  5 

735.  ( 

42.  f 

321.  E 

16.  J 

.3 

32.! 

83  ! 

1  711. f 

25.3 

Funds  Utilized  by  Recipient  Countries  and  Available  Balances 

Total 

Public  Law  472 

Public  Laws  84  and  389 

Balance 

available  for 

approval 

Country 

Approved  for 
withdrawal 

Withdrawals 

Approved  for 
withdrawal 

Withdrawals 

Approved  for 
withdrawal 

Withdrawals 

Total... 

7, 566. 8 

7,418.6 

7, 002. 4 

6, 855. 8 

564.4 

562.8 

1.723.1 

508.6 

2.2 

118.9 

2,  453. 3 

895.8 

360.4 

.9 

(s> 
870.7 
329.5 

493.1 

2.1 

118.9 

2,  453.  3 

894.6 

337.5 

.9 

CO 
821.1 
271.2 

399.8 

2.2 

118.9 

2, 140. 7 

895.8 

360.4 

.9 

727.7 
329.5 

384.3 

2.1 

118.9 

2, 140.  7 

894.6 

337.5 

.9 

P) 
679.7 
271.2 

108.8 

108.8 

186.: 

14.1 

78.1 

15.' 

289.1 

336.1 

14.: 

13.! 

162. , 

405.  i 

42. 

120.   1 

1. 

3. 

12. 

3.1 

25. 

312.6 

312.6 

Italy 

143.0 

141.4 

200.9 

15.4 

29.6 

71.8 

1,708.8 

200.9 

15.0 

29.4 

71.8 

1,  708.  8 

200.9 

15.4 

29.6 

71.8 

1.  708.  S 

200.9 

15.0 

29.4 

71.8 

1,  708. 8 

'  Includes  only  the  unencumbered  portions  of  deposit 
responsible  for  approving  the  utilization. 

2  Does  not  include  the  equivalent  of  $93.3  million 
GARIOA  counterpart  account  in  Germany. 

3  Balance  of  GARIOA  counterpart  funds  remaining 

s  for  which  M 

transferred  t 

after  disbursei 

SA  is           which  have  been  requested  by  the  United  States.    However,  the  Unitei 
States  has  priority  on  use  of  this  balance  before  any  funds  become  availabl  j 
3  the           for  use  by  Germany. 

i  Aid  furnished  from  European  Program  funds, 
nents              »  Less  than  $50,000. 
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|rABLE  C-9. — MSA/ECA   Approvals  for   Withdrawal  of  European   Counterpart  Funds  '  Available  for  Country   Use 

Cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948-Nov.  30,  1951 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total  ap- 
proved 

for  with- 
drawal 

Purpose 

Debt  retire- 
ment 

Agriculture 

Extractive 
industries 

Manufac- 
turing 

Transporta- 
tion, com- 
munications, 
and  utilities 

Other  pro- 
duction 

Housing 

Other  pur- 
poses 

Total 

7, 666. 8 

2,260.9 

693.6 

485.6 

774.7 

1,903.8 

378.1 

684.4 

495.8 

608.6 

2.2 

118.9 

2,  453. 3 

895.8 

360.4 

.9 

870.7 

329.5 

200.9 

15.4 

29.6 

71.8 

1,708.8 

85.0 

55.2 

.2 

2.7 

233.5 

67.6 
47.2 

22.6 

116.3 

182.2 

4.6 

2.0 

20.7 

128.1 

45.6 
45.3 

17.9 

24.8 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

88.3 
171.4 

2.4 
248.5 

207.9 
13.9 

2.6 
1,036.9 

253.4 

64.1 

.9 

296.3 
13.7 

2.2 

340.6 

100.3 
3.3 

278.9 

62.5 
69.7 

15.4 

Germany    (Federal    Re- 

158.6 

126.9 

Italy 

110.3 
166.4 

121.7 
66.5 

114.1 
2.5 

77.3 
88.1 

151.0 

2.3 

200.9 

3.6 
.3 
6.5 

.4 

.9 

6.2 

11.4 
28.2 
14.1 

.2 

13.5 

1.6 

18.8 

12.7 

1,705.3 

1.9 

1  Includes  deposits  under  Public  Law  472  and  the  equivalent  of  $564.4  million  of  counterpart  funds  deposited  under  Public  Laws  84  and  389. 


Table  C-10. — Status  of  United  States  (5  Percent)  Portion  of  European  Counterpart  Funds  under  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948 — Public  Law  472,  Cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948-Nov.  30,  1951 

[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currency,  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


United  States 
portion  of 
deposits 


Obligations 


Total 


Administra- 
tive 


Strategic 
materials 


Information 
and  other 


Transfers  to 

United  States 

Treasury 

from 

MSA/ECA  i 


Other 2  trans- 
fers 


Total 

Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland .._ 

Italy _... 

Netherlands.. 

Indonesia3 

Norway 

Portugal..  _ 

Trieste -. 

Turkey _ 

United  Kingdom... 

Yugoslavia 


433, 182 


258, 787 


40,  742 


164, 367 


63,  678 


47, 950 


4,356 


27,275 

4,459 

1,079 

542 

10,  487 

3,153 

100,  351 

65,  494 

59,  336 

28,224 

34,  561 

4,376 

807 

94 

731 

250 

46,046 

39,817 

37,836 

12,  673 

5,305 

3,648 

16,848 

14,411 

1,066 

725 

1,704 

390 

4,417 

1,836 

85,010 

78,  673 

1,323 

22 

1,211 

491 

815 

22,024 

2,228 

1,849 

90 

216 

4,547 

1,072 

453 

635 

478 

227 

1,258 

3,126 

22 


1,662 
25,134 
19,  099 

1,493 


15,  958 
10, 408 
3,173 
13,525 
212 


61 

73, 642 


3,248 

51 

676 

18, 336 

6,  897 

1,034 

4 

34 

19,312 

1,193 

22 

251 

35 

163 

517 

1,905 


9,878 


1,705 

20,  433 

2,000 

4,667 

308 

25 

3,880 

3,026 


2,807 


923 
286 
791 


1,549 


1  Includes  transfers  to  other  Government  agencies. 

2  Excludes  temporary  advances  to  MDAP  and  USIS. 

3  Aid  furnished  from  European  program  funds. 
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Table  C-ll.— Value  of  Guaranties  Issued,  by  Country  of  Investment  and  Type  of  Project, 
Cumulative,  Apr.  3,  1948-Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 

Type  of  project 

Total 

Austria 

France 

Germany 
(Fed.  Rep.) 

Italy 

Nether- 
lands 

Norway 

United 
Kingdom 

45. 196 

197 

3,745 

12, 802 

19, 369 

1,683 

226 

7,17: 

S3.  W 
31,  661 

3,596 
3,046 

S.U9 
1,982 

i9,  as 

19,285 

175 
175 

7, 17: 
7, 17: 

31,108 

2,580 

1,982 

19, 198 

175 

7,171 

19.  118 

3,680 

3,672 

1,842 

1,000 

980 

400 

285 

131 

19,118 

1,122 
300 

140 

2.41! 
3,37: 

1,842 

1,001 

920 
18 
90 

131 

60 

38: 

20 

175 

88 
466 

88 

466 

550 

550 

1,277 

1,277 

1,052 
225 

1,052 
225 

Industrial  equipment  (elevators,  etc.) 

It. 707 

197 

H9 

9,61,3 

S3 

1,508 

SS6 

6,547 
2.534 
2,349 

277 

6,519 

1,597 

1.172 

254 

28 
198 

141 
37 

18 

28 
55 

569 

935 

4 

149 

i  Industrial  investment  guaranties  against  expropriation  or  confiscation 
(authorized  under  Public  Law  535,  81st  Congress)  cover  loss  of  all  or  any 
part  of  an  insured  investment  through  action  by  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try of  investment. 

*  Applications  pending  and  under  consideration  total  $3,152  thousand. 

Table  C-12. — Approved  Loans,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1951,  by  Country  and  Fiscal  Year 

fMiilions  of  dollars] 


Total 

Fiscal  year ' 

Country 

Apr.  3,  1948- 
June  30,  1949 

July  1,  1949- 
June  30,  1950 

July  1,  1950- 
June  30,  1951 

Total. 

1, 140. 7 

972.3 

143.7 

24.7 

68. 1 
31.0 

182.4 
4.3 

128.2 
73.0 

150.7 
35.0 
36.7 
20.4 
74.0 

336.9 

50.9 
31.0 

172.0 
2.3 
86.3 
67.0 

146.7 
35.0 

»1.7 

>  15.3 

Denmark..  _      _    

France. _ _. 

10.4 
2.0 

41.9 
6.0 
4.0 

Iceland _ 

Ireland ._ __  _.  

Italy.... 

Netherlands ... 

Norway 

Portugal .  ... 

27.5 

9.2 

Sweden.. ._ 

20.4 

38.0 

322.7 

Turkey 

<36.  0 
14.2 

United  Kingdom _ 

'  Fiscal  1952  funds  not  yet  distributed  between  grant  and  loan,  but  in  accordance  with  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951,  no  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  assistance  provided  under  the  Act  will  be  on  credit  terms, 
Spanish  loan  figure  is  shown  separately  in  table  C-14. 

2  $1.7  million  from  the  Special  Reserve  Fund  for  Overseas  Territory  Development. 

J  Including  $6.3  million  from  Special  Reserve  Fund  for  Overseas  Territory  Development  brought  forward 
from  1949/50  fiscal  year  funds. 

1  Including  $1.0  million  for  Technical  Assistance  Projects. 
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Table  C-13. — MSA  Expenditures  for  Freight  Subsidies  on  Voluntary  Relief  Supplies  and  Parcel  Post  Packages, 

Cumulative,  July  1,  1948-Dec.  31,  1951 


Total 

MSA  subsidy 

Total 

Total  weight  of  shipments  subsidized 

Country  of  destination 

Parcel  post 
packages 

Supplies  sent 

by  voluntary 

agencies 

Supplies  sent 

through 

commercial 

channels 

Parcel  post 
packages 

Supplies  sent 

by  voluntary 

agencies 

Supplies  sent 

through 

commercial 

channels 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 

[Thousands  of  pounds] 

2  23.901.2 

2  17.  557. 4 

6, 157. 4 

186.4 

824, 394 

437,  687 

371, 462 

15, 245 

23, 469. 7 

17,  484.  7 

5, 798. 6 

186.4 

806, 603 

437,  117 

354, 241 

15,  245 

1, 054.  8 

38.4 

1,017.6 

11,  113.6 

1,001.2 

6,  394.  4 

230.2 

4.8 

70.2 

2,  544.  4 

566.3 
31.9 

719.4 
8, 062. 9 

651.4 
4,931.9 

190.9 

488.2 

6.5 

297.8 

2,  942.  5 

349.5 

1,461.8 

39.3 

4.8 

56.5 

151.8 

.3 

42,  442 

1,156 

34,  701 

383,  390 

29, 456 

230,  107 

7,388 

189 

3,154 

74, 619 

14,  159 

797 

17,  985 

201,  572 

16,  2S6 

123,  298 

4,774 

28.  266 

359 

16,  693 

173,  858 

13, 130 

106,  774 

2,611 

189 

2,810 

9,  551 

18 

.4 

108.2 
.3 
.7 

24 

Germany  (Federal  Republic) 

7,960 
40 

Italy                    

35 

3 

13.8 
2,  316. 1 

344 
57,  903 

76.5 

7  165 

251.8 

19.6 

110.3 

10.6 
12.2 

241.1 
19.6 
98.1 

12,  905 
1,574 
3,312 

266 

12,  639 
1,  574 
3,008 

304 

1  The  subsidy  program  is  currently  in  effect  for  the  following  countries:  Austria,  Italy,  Trieste,  and  China— all  three  types  of  subsidy;  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Norway  and  India— shipments  by  voluntary  agencies  only. 

3  Ineluding"$49.9  thousand  for  Post  Office  Administrative  expenses  reimbursed  by  MSA. 


Table  C-14. — Spanish  Loan  Program,1  MSA  Approvals,  Loans,  Signed,  and 
Expenditures,  by  Type  of  Project,  Cumulative,  Sept.  6,  1950-Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Type  of  project 

Approved  by 
MSA 

Loan  agree- 
ments signed 

Expenditures 

Total 

48, 482 

34,  551 

17,118 

25,  782 

12, 301 

1,208 

7,500 
6,751 
6,700 
4,831 

7,500 

4,101 

700 

496 

711 

22,  700 

22,250 

15.911 

Wheat... 

7,250 
5,000 
3,500 
3,500 
3,450 

7,250 
5,000 
3,  500 
3,500 
3,000 

7,222 

4,979 

Coal 

3,028 

681 

1  Public  Law  759,  81st  Congress,  authorized  loan  assistance  to  Spain  up  to  a  maximum  of  $62.5  million. 
ECA  issued  3  notes  to  the  Treasury  Department  totaling  $62.5  million  during  the  fiscal  year  1951.  Public 
Law  249, 82d  Congress,  approved  Oct.  31, 1951,  appropriated  $100  million  for  economic,  technical,  and  military 
assistance  to  Spain  "in  the  discretion  of  the  President." 
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APPENDIX  D 

Far  East  Economic  Program, 


Table  D-l. — Allotment  Summary,  by  Country  and  Fiscal  Year,  June  5,  1950- 

Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Recipient  country 


Total,  June  5, 

1950-Dec.  31, 

1951 


June  5,  1950- 
June  30,  1951 


Julyl-Dec.31 
1951 


Total... 

Burma 

China  (Formosa) 

Indochina,  Associated  States 

Indonesian  Republic 

Philippines. 

Thailand 

Far  East  inventory 

Far  East  general  account 


247, 692 


163, 447 


84,  245 


15,622 

148,612 

34,237 

9,987 

27, 084 

11,649 

8 

493 


10,400 

98,034  l}5,ilS\ 
22, 478  (2  750) 
7,973 
15,000 
8,876 
3  440 
<246 


5,222 
50,  578 
11,759 

2,014 
12,  084 

2,773 

-432 
247 


(l  SS0) 
OS) 


1  Portion  of  funds  made  available  from  obligations  originating  with  ECA's  China  Program  prior  to  June  5, 
1950. 

3  Portion  of  funds  made  available  from  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program. 

3  For  commodities  to  be  distributed  among  Far  East  countries  after  delivery;  such  commodities  are  held  in 
a  pool  and  assigned  to  particular  countries  as  required  . 

*  For  services  provided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  connection  with  health  problems 
common  to  several  countries,  not  assignable  by  specific  country. 
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?able  D-2. — Authorizations  by  Commodity 

ind    Country  of  Destination,   Cumulative,  June 
[Thousands  of  dollars] 

5,  1950-Dec.  31,  1951 

Commodity  or  service 

Total 

Country  of  destination 

Burma 

China 
(For- 
mosa) ' 

Indo- 
china, 
Associ- 
ated 
States2 

Indo- 
nesian 
Republic  3 

Philip- 
pines 

Thailand 

Far  East 
general 
account  < 

Far  East 
inventory3 

247, 144 

15, 577 

148, 493 

33, 980 

9,923 

•  27,  031 

11,638 

493 

8 

223,746 

12,  616 

135,  814 

30, 809 

8,823 

25, 618 

10, 056 

S 

99,826 

123,849 

70 

1,888 
10,728 

82,  673 
53, 140 

6,522 

24, 227 

60 

1,114 
7,709 

7,623 

17,  985 

10 

5 
10, 051 

8 

Unclassified  commodities                                                 .  . 

5,591 

3,904 

100 

13, 803 

2,285 
576 

1,311 

577 

100 

10,  690 

237 
261 

800 
205 

311 
1,102 

284 
1,053 

363 
130 

100 

2,673 

95 

245 

Commodity  detail 

74,540 

38 

63,562 

2,798 

1,114 

7,023 

5 

Fertilizer _ 

49,  974 

10,  506 

9,441 

1,592 

1,550 

611 

500 

366 

25 

40,  865 
10,  506 
9,441 
1,500 

1,034 

1,114 

6,931 

5 

92 

Sugar,  raw  or  refined...           ._ __     - 

1,550 
111 

500 
500 
250 

Other 

13 

103 

13, 469 

10, 084 

3,344 

23 

17 

13,  452 
17 

10,  084 

3,344 

23 

17 

77,  209 

7,435 

48,123 

11,059 

2,550 

5,790 

2,253 

23,854 

15,  852 

13,  273 

11,349 

3,860 

2,733 

2,711 

1,484 

1,437 

657 

1,800 

2,420 
754 

1,972 

3 

132 

18, 110 

10,  969 

3,187 

6,447 

3,657 

752 

2,680 

842 

932 

547 

3,474 

198 

4,881 

1,786 

95 

322 

470 

762 

1,879 

505 

18 

1,525 

31 

9 

505 

86 

Iron  and  steel  mill  materials  and  products,  including 
ferro-alloys _ _ 

772 

1,074 

618 

86 

731 

1,498 

21 

1 

2 

355 

278 

Other                             -    . 

24 

41,  045 

3,170 

11,021 

10,558 

2,572 

10,008 

6,708 

8 

31,684 

8,251 

219 

3,890 

2,747 
423 

9,704 
882 

4,741 

4,299 

219 

1,299 

1,420 
9 

7,750 
2,258 

5,314 
380 

8 

434 

1,143 

1,014 

14,483 

1,973 

3,025 

3,050 

2,587 

2,774 

1,073 

1,253 
13,230 

1,003 
2,023 

250 
2,800 

Other 

1,973 

2,587 

2,774 

1,073 

i  Tbe  data  shown  exclude  authorizations  received  by  China  (including 
Formosa)  from  ECA  funds  prior  to  June  5,  1950,  but  include  authorizations 
against  unutilized  funds  released  from  previous  programs  for  China. 

3  Includes  authorizations  totaling  $744  thousand  issued  by  ECA  with 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  funds. 

3  Excludes  procurement  authorizations  received  by  Indonesia  from  ERP 
funds  allotted  to  the  Netherlands  in  1948  and  1949. 

4  To  be  used  for  services  provided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  connection  with  health  problems  common  to  several  countries,  not 
assignable  by  specific  country. 


B  To  be  used  for  commodities  to  be  distributed  among  Far  East  countries 
after  delivery;  such  commodities  are  held  in  a  pool  and  assigned  to  particular 
countries  as  required. 

fl  Excludes  $1.5  million  authorized  under  a  special  Philippine  program  for 
miscellaneous  commodities  involving  the  use  of  Joint  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Group  (JUSMAG)  dollars  for  which  the  Philippine  Government, 
with  MSA  approval,  has  advanced  an  equivalent  amount  of  pesos  from 
existing  counterpart  funds. 
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Table  D-3. — Authorizations  by  Commodity  and  Country  of  Destination,  in  Fiscal  Year  1952,  July  1-Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Commodity  or  service 


Total 


Country  of  destination 


Burma 


Indo- 
china china, 
(For-  Assoei- 
mosa)    I      ated 

States 


Indo- 
nesian 
Republic 


Philip- 
pines 


Thailand 


Far  East 
general 
account8 


Far  East 
inventory* 


Grand  total.. 

Commodity  total... 

Food  and  agricultural  commodities.. 

Industrial  commodities 

Unclassified  commodities 

Technical  services 

Technical  assistance 

Ocean  freight 

Commodity  detail 

Food,  feed,  and  fertilizer 

Fertilizer 

Bread  grains 

Fats  and  oils 

Sugar,  raw  or  refined 

Seeds,  other  than  oilseeds 

Miscellaneous  grain  preparations 

Fruits  and  nuts,  except  peanuts 

Vegetables  and  preparations 

Fish  and  fish  products,  except  fish  oil  and  meal... 

Dairy  products. _ 

Canned  meats  and  poultry. 

Feeds  and  fodder 

Fuel 

Petroleum  and  products. 

Raw  materials  and  semifinished  products 

Cotton _. 

Chemicals  and  related  products 

Iron  and  steel  mill  materials  and  products,  including 

ferro-alloys. 

Fabricated  basic  textiles 

Nonferrous  metals  and  products 

Pulp  and  paper 

Nonmetallic  minerals 

Hides,  skins,  and  leather 

Lumber  and  lumber  manufactures 

Metallic  ores  and  concentrates 

Miscellaneous  fiber  products 

Wool,  rags  and  waste. 

Machinery  and  vehicles 

Machinery  and  equipment 

Motor  vehicles,  engines,  and  parts 

Vessels  and  equipment 

Aircraft,  engines,  and  parts 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified 

Tobacco _ 

Other 


83,702 


30,  (135 

35.  062 

-170 


845 
2,019 
6,311 


28,660 


24,  269 

4,315 

1,724 

775 

6 

2 

-100 

-150 

-200 

-500 

-580 

-900 


3,031 


3.031 


26,  362 


10,  926 
5,372 

4,785 

1,798 

1,752 

838 

573 

400 

-209 

40 

-50 

-280 


14,  342 


11,202 

2,739 

641 

-241 


2,132 


251 
1.8S1 


5,178 


50,  459 


11,  507 


1,950 


« 12, 031 


2,762 


3,793 


44,800 


2,438 


-432 


1,572 
2,221 


30,646 
14,  214 


2,346 
8,140 
-180 


1,039 
829 


4,032 

7,651 

10 


2,438 


-432 


1,000 
385 


-146 

367 

5,377 


207 
994 


87 
-5 


1 
337 


-127 
506 
-66 


117 
130 


22,728 


1,239 


1,039 


3,652 


1,  039 


775 
5 


-100 
-150 
-200 
-500 
-580 
-900 


1,416 


1,416 


2,742 


778 


-360 


1,670 
192 


432 

400 

-187 

40 


857 
2,579 

174 
576 
22 
17 
39 


23 

"432' 


300 
850 


361 
251 


816 


612 


147 
19 


4,660 


2.S70 


87 


4,564 


1,249 


810 
174 


4,865 
-206 


411 

1,871 

494 

94 


3,631 
933 


1,  413 

35 

136 

-336 


566 


411 


1 
-57 


250 
316 


1  Data  represent  net  authorizations  during  the  period—  increases  less  de- 
creases: negative  figures  occur  when  the  value  of  all  decreases  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  all  increases. 

2  To  be  used  for  services  provided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  connection  with  health  problems  common  to  several  count]  ies, 
not  assignable  by  spedfic  country. 

s  To  be  used  for  commodities  to  be  distributed  among  Far  East  countries 


after  delivery:  such  commodities  are  held  in  a  pool  and  assigned  to  particulai 
countries  as  required. 

*  Excludes  $1.5  million  authorized  under  a  special  Philippine  program  foi 
miscellaneous  commodities  involving  the  use  or  Joint  United  States  Militarx 
Assistance  Group  (JUSM  AG)  dollars  for  which  the  Philippine  Government 
with  MSA  approval,  has  advanced  an  equivalent  amount  of  pesos  fro: 
existing  counterpart  funds. 
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Table   D-4. — Paid   Shipments  by  Commodity  and   Country  of  Destination,  Cumulative,  June  5,   1950- Dec.  31,  1951 

[Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity  or  service 

Total 

Country  of  destination 

Burma 

China 
(For- 
mosa) 

Indo- 
china, 

Associ- 
ated 

States  ' 

Indo- 
nesian 
Republic 

Philip- 
pines 

Thailand 

Far  East 
genoral 
account ' 

Far  East 
riven  tory3 

103.356 

6,765 

70, 913 

14, 042 

2,767 

4,695 

4,830 

335 

7 

94, 512 

5,290 

65, 391 

12,  748 

2,268 

4,520 

4,288 

7 

58.  245 

36, 150 

118 

320 
4,970 

51,334 
14,058 

4,233 

8,499 

16 

137 
2,130 

2,216 
2,304 

4 

4,181 
102 

7 

1,780 
731 
119 

6.214 

333 
103 

459 
113 

<119 
4,830 

126 
69 

356 
50 

4 
171 

167 
224 

335 

39 

1,099 

94 

152 

Commodity  dttail 

43, 140 

24 

39,  218 

1,710 

137 

2,046 

4 

25,  409 

8.751 

6.  311 

1,052 

766 

566 

161 

98 

23 

3 

21 

22,  467 
8,751 
6,311 
1,052 

734 

137 

2,046 

4 

766 
111 

454 
161 

98 

23 

3 

6,646 

4,804 

806 

19 

17 

5,629 
17 

4,804 

806 

19 

17 

32,  798 

3,943 

18,534 

6,073 

1,022 

2,002 

1,223 

14,104 
5,609 
5,214 

3,716 
1,000 
912 
903 
585 
462 
294 

29« 

712 

1,972 

709 
124 

11,114 

563 

1,976 

2,186 
227 
818 
903 
225 
329 
192 

2,524 
2,150 
1,018 

138 

126 
93 

823 

170 
619 
246 

6 
521 

741 

1 

479 
1 

1 

Iron  and  steel  mill  materials  and  products,  including 

199 

360 

Miscellaneous  fiber  products 

131 

3 
22 

79 

9.102 

410 

1,816 

3,199 

820 

270 

2,580 

7 

5,197 

2,514 

32 

1.359 

239 
171 

1,285 
342 

1,624 

1,543 

32 

337 

136 
133 

1,568 
32B 

7 

189 

483 

687 

3.826 

913 

1,019 

960 

288 

184 

463 

1,001 

2,707 

118 

913 

1,001 
18 

944 
16 

288 

184 

361 
102 



'Includes  expenditures  totaling  $445  thousand  financed  by  ECA  with 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  funds. 

1  Expenditures  for  services  provided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  connection  with  health  problems  common  to  several  countries, 
not  assignable  by  specific  country. 


*  Expenditures  for  commodities  distributed  among  Far  East  countries 
after  delivery:  such  commodities  are  held  in  a  pool  and  assigned  to  particular 
countries  as  required. 

'  Temporary  overpayment  pending  final  adjustment. 
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Table  D-5. — Paid  Shipments  by  Commodity  and  Country  of  Destination,  in  Fiscal  Year  1952,  July  1-Dec.  31,  1951 ' 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Total 

Country  of  destination 

Commodity  or  service 

Burma 

China 
(For- 
mosa) 

Indo- 
china, 

Associ- 
ated 

States2 

Indo- 
nesian 
Republic 

Philip- 
pines 

Thailand 

Far  East 
general 
account 3 

Far  East 
inventory4 

73, 132 

5,514 

45,  314 

10, 727 

2,567 

4,694 

4,151 

158 

7 

67,  800 

5,140 

42,270 

9,898 

2,228 

4,520 

3,  736 

7 

35,  930 

31,  752 

118 

320 
4,820 

30,  575 
11,695 

2,681 

7,201 

16 

137 
2,090 

2,216 
2,304 

3,634 
102 

7 

1,060 

642 

12 

3,619 

267 
90 

232 
113 
12 

2,687 

74 
35 

202 
48 

4 
170 

122 
186 

158 

16 

720 

89 

107 

Commodity  ddail 

30,  322 

24 

26,  854 

1,261 

137 

2,046 

22,  833 

3,104 

1,828 

1,  052 

766 

454 

161 

98 

23 

3 

21 

20,233 
3,104 
1,828 
1,052 

397 

137 

2,046 

Oilcake  and  oilcake  meal..  .  . --- 

766 

454 
161 

98 

23 

3 

3.?10 

3,253 

428 

19 

11 

3,699 
11 

3,253 

428 

19 

11 

22, 059 

3,857 

9,628 

4,626 

983 

2,002 

963 

5,214 
4,906 
4,816 

3,662 
975 
911 
585 
488 
294 
208 

1,972 
296 
644 

709 
106 

1,976 

3,020 

476 

2,131 
227 
818 
225 
488 
192 
74 

1,018 
1,420 
1,811 

138 
120 
93 

246 
170 
619 

6 
521 

1 

784 
199 

482 
479 

Iron  and  steel  mill  materials  and  products,  including 

360 

22 
3 

79 

131 

8,381 

377 

1,816 

2,779 

820 

270 

2,313 

7 

4,759 

2,232 

32 

1,359 

239 
138 

1,285 
342 

1,  375 

1,371 

32 

337 

136 
133 

1,378 
248 

7 

Other  transportation  equipment _ 

189 

483 

687 

3,327 

882 

718 

806 

287 

184 

450 

701 

2,509 

118 

701 
18 

882 

790 
16 

287 

184 

348 
102 

i  Data  represent  all  program  expenditures  during  the  period  regardless  of 
the  source  of  funds  by  fiscal  year. 

2  Includes  expenditures  totaling  $164  thousand  financed  by  ECA  with 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program  funds. 

3  Expenditures  for  services  provided  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 


Service  in  connection  with  health  problems  common  to  several  countries, 
not  assignable  by  specific  country. 

♦Expenditures  for  commodities  distributed  among  Far  East  countries 
after  delivery;  such  commodities  are  held  in  a  pool  and  assigned  to  partic- 
ular countries  as  required 
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Table  D-6. — Status  of  Far  East  Local  Currency  Counterpart  Funds,  Cumulative,  June  5,  1950-Nov.  30,  1951 

[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currencies,  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Item 

Total 

Burma 

China 
(Formosa)  ' 

Indochina, 

Associated 

States 

Philippines 

Thailand 

Total  deposits ! 

74,424 

2,492 

54.631 

10,383 

6,218 

700 

1,893 
72,  531 

213 
2,279 

1,036 
53,595 

299 
5,919 

345 

10, 383 

355 

41,827 

514 

27,  302 

»  11,  156 

2,668 

187 

11,  426 

12,  950 
10,125 

3,115 
1,603 
772 
708 
623 
303 
202 

12 

7,763 

12,950 

5,154 

10 

534 

15 

707 

110 

11 

48 

1,250 

2,329 

72 

Transportation,  power,  and  other  public  works 

Public  health                  

115 
192 

4,846 
2,873 
883 
604 
1 
415 
284 

10 

40 

186 
153 

Education.. _    ...  

47 

51 

8 

148 

6 

i  Includes  new  Taiwan  dollars  deposited  in  the  special  account  on  Formosa 
for  aid  furnished  under  the  China  program  prior  to  June  5,  1950.  Excludes 
mainland  deposits  and  proceeds  of  sales  of  goods  safehavened  at  Hong  Kong. 


2  Adjusted  dollar  equivalents  of  deposits. 

3  Approvals  exceed  deposits  and  are  subject  to  later  availability  of  funds. 


Table  D-7.- — Status  of  Far  East  Local  Currency  Counterpart  Funds  for  United  States  Use, 

Cumulative,  June  5,  1950-Nov.  30,  1951 

[Dollar  equivalents  of  the  local  currencies,  m  thousands  of  dollars] 

Purpose 

Country 

Total 

Burma 

China 
(Formosa) 

Indochina, 

Associated 

States 

Indonesian 
Bepublic  ' 

Philippines 

Thailand 

2,947 

381 

(*) 

1,051 

573 

516 

426 

2,622 
325 

377 
4 

C) 

C) 

827 
224 

562 
21 

477 
39 

389 

37 

'  From  ERP  aid  furnished  whilo  part  of  the  Netherl 
equivalent  of  $3,173  thousand  expended  for  strategic  ma 

mds.    Exclud 
terials. 

;s  the              2 
dej 

Includes  the  ei 
osits  under  E] 
Not  available. 

luivalentof$l, 
IP. 

995  thousand  ti 

ansferred  from 

local  currency 
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APPENDIX  E 

Technical  Cooperation  Administration  Program 


Tablb  E-l. — Number  of  United  States  Personnel  in  the  Field,  by 

Dee.  31,  1951 


Type  of  Activity  and  by  Country  and  Area,  as  ofl 


Country  and  area 

Total 

Joint 
commis- 
sions 
and 
economic 
surveys 

Agricul- 
ture. 

forestry 
and 

fisheries 

Educa- 
tion 

Health 

Labor 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion and 

com- 
munica- 
tions 

Natural 
resources 

Housing 

Govern- 
ment 
adminis- 
tration 

and 
services 

Social 
services 

Grand  total 

619 

57 

253 

86 

144 

5 

9 

40 

4 

14 

7 

443 

21 

196 

71 

109 

1 

8 

22 

11 

4 

36 
60 
12 
22 
26 
4 
4 
33 
20 
13 
18 
15 
26 
16 
27 
40 
49 
7 
6 
13 

16 

12 

5 

12 

20 

4 

1 

11 

13 

9 

11 

7 

5 

7 

9 

18 

29 

3 

12 
9 
1 

6 

19 
5 
6 
3 

1 

15 

4 

1 

Chile 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

1 

10 
5 
4 
7 
3 

10 
3 
5 
6 
8 
4 
5 

2 

1 

4 

1 

10 
2 

3 

11 
9 

8 

1 

1 

6 

I 
3 

1 

4 

i 

8 

134 

28 

38 

13 

33 

l 

1 

12 

4 

2 

2 

5 
S3 
2 
1 
3 

g 

47 
4 
4 
1 
5 

1 

18 

2 

2 

ri 

6 

17 
1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

2 
3 

4 

4 

8 

2 

13 

3 

6 

1 

13 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 

1 

42 

8~ 

19 

2 

2 

;T 

= : 1 

6 



1 

1 

4 
2 
29 
2 
5 

2 

2 

2 

14 

1 

2 

India 

6 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Note.— Total  TCA  Point  4  field  employment  as  of  Dec.  31, 1951,  was  1,098,  including  the  619  employees  listed  above,  111  employees  of  United  States  diplo- 
matic missions  engaged  in  Point  4  activities,  and  368  local  employees.  In  addition,  approximately  9,000  local  employees  were  engaged  on  Sereicio  programs  In 
the  American  Republics,  financed  Jointly  by  Point  4  and  the  host  governments. 
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Table  E-2. — Number  of  Foreign  Nationals  Training  in  the  United  States  under 
the  TCA  Point  4  Program,  by  Country  of  Origin  and  by  Supervising  Agency,  as 
of  Dec.  31,  1951 


Country  of  origin 

Trainees 

and 
leaders 

Country  of  origin 

Trainees 

and 
itaders 

1372 

Near  East  and  Africa,  total.  _ 

80 

Egypt 

201 

29 

13 
30 

17 
9 

12 
2 

18 
6 
1 
8 
4 

35 
2 
8 
9 

18 
4 
5 

3 

Brazil.  .                     

10 

Chilt _ 

Jordan _.    _ , 

4 

4 

Co«ta  Rica 

7 

Cuba        

Syria 

1 

EI  Salvador 

91 

Haiti 

4 

3 

India 

29 

55 

Peru _. 

BY  SUPERVISING  AdENCY* 


Total 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Federal  Security  Agoncy 

Department  of  Commerce 

Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs.. 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Interior 

Bureau  of  the  Budget 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 


Trainees 

and 
leaders 


'372 


87 
77 
68 
51 
40 
38 
10 
1 


i  Excludes  trainees  studying  in  Puerto  Rico. 

2  In  addition  to  these  supervising  agencies,  the  following  United  States  Government  agencies  were  partic- 
ipating in  the  TCA  Point  4  Program:  Federal  Communications  Commission,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
Post  Office  Department  and  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
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Table  E-3. — Funds  Authorized  for  Bilateral  Programs  Under  the  TCA  Point  4 
Program,  Including  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  Programs,  by  Coun- 
try, Fiscal  Years  1951-52,  as  of  Dec.  31,  1951  » 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


Amount 
authorized 


Total  all  countries- 


American  Republics,  total . 


29,  226 


Bolivia- 
Brazil-.. 


Chile. 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica.l. 


Cuba. 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

El  Salvador 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay. 

Venezuela 

Regional 


Eastern  Hemisphere,  total  - 


Afghanistan 

Burma .__ 

Ceylon.. 

Egypt.... 

Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Greece 

India 

Indonesia... 

Iran _ 

Iraq... 

Israel.. 

Israel  Relief  and  Resettlement- 
Jordan 

Lebanon 

Liberia 

Libya 

Malaya 

Nepal 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

Saudi  Arabia.. _ 

Syria 

Thailand. 

Yemen 

Regional 


2,048 
4,407 


1,024 
1,646 


1,718 

869 

527 

1,313 

1,035 

1,398 

924 

1,337 

2,381 

3,-344 

664 

341 

2.065 


88,000 


143 

193 

109 

750 

50 

442 

479 

12, 453 

140 

9,442 

546 

604 

50,000 

4,336 

1,256 

1,096 

378 

1 

122 

867 

96 

591 

88 

409 

200 

3,209 


1  Data  reflect  authorizations  by  TCA  which  in  some  instances  are  subject  to  further  review  by  the  Office 
irlty. 


of  the  Director  for  Mutual  Securft 
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APPENDIX  F 

Economic  Indicators 

Table 

F-1A- 

-Industrial  Production  Indexes  for  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 

[1938=100] 

1950 

1950 

1951 

Country 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Total 

100 

99 

112 

124 

119 

122 

119 

135 

134 

139 

128 

139 

Excluding  Western  Ger- 

many   

100 

119 

130 

138 

137 

138 

131 

149 

148 

152 

138 

140 

100 
100 

85 
122 

114 
122 

134 
124 

125 
120 

132 
122 

133 
119 

145 
137 

139 
141 

153 
147 

153 
139 

144 

100 

135 

143 

159 

154 

164 

149 

170 

168 

166 

146 

159 

100 

111 

122 

123 

122 

125 

114 

134 

138 

142 

127 

144 

1  Jermany  (Fed.  Rep.) . 

100 

50 

72 

91 

78 

86 

93 

106 

103 

108 

103 

no 

100 
100 
100 

76 
135 
99 

90 
154 
109 

114 
170 
125 

97 
161 
117 

106 
176 
124 

120 
170 
121 

130 
176 
137 

122 
165 
141 

129 
186 
145 

131 

136 

Iitaly 

140 

146 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 

139 
114 

125 
149 
154 
120 

132 
127 

135 
157 
162 
129 

139 
140 

146 
164 
165 
140 

127 
132 

153 
164 
161 
141 

133 
136 

149 
170 
166 
140 

141 
141 

127 
147 
163 
132 

155 
153 

154 
176 
167 
149 

164 
151 

159 
173 
162 
145 

169 
148 

157 
178 
160 
148 

172 
137 

138 
154 
168 
136 

151 

158 

181 

Tnited  Kingdom . 

149 

Tabli 

;  F-1B.- 

—Industrial  Production  Indexes  for  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 

[1948=100] 

1950 

1951 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Total 

101 

100 

113 

125 

120 

123 

120 

136 

135 

140 

129 

140 

Excluding  Western  Ger- 

many   . 

84 

100 

109 

116 

118 

116 

110 

125 

124 

128 

116 

118 

118 
82 

100 
100 

134 
100 

157 
102 

148 
98 

155 
100 

158 
101 

171 
113 

164 
116 

181 
120 

181 
114 

Belgium 

118 

Den  mark- 

74 

100 

106 

118 

114 

121 

111 

126 

124 

123 

108 

118 

France _. 

90 

100 

110 

111 

109 

112 

103 

121 

124 

128 

116 

130 

Germany  (Fed.  Rep.) 

2 

100 

144 

182 

155 

172 

187 

213 

208 

218 

208 

220 

Greece ._ 

132 

100 

118 

150 

128 

141 

158 

172 

161 

171 

173 

180 

74 
101 

72 

100 
100 
100 

114 
110 
95 

126 
126 
100 

119 
118 
92 

130 
125 
96 

126 
122 
101 

130 
138 
111 

122 
142 
118 

138 
146 
122 

Italy..    . 

141 
124 

147 

Luxembourg _ 

88 

80 
67 

100 

100 
100 

111 

108 
105 

123 

117 
110 

116 

123 
110 

120 

119 
114 

124 

102 
99 

135 

123 

118 

110 

133 

127 
116 

131 

126 
119 

120 

110 
103 
109 

133 

126 

121 

[Turkey.. 

105  1            104 

83 

100 

108 

117 

117 

116 

110 

124 

120              123 

113 

124 
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Table  F-2. — Steel  Production  in  Selected  Countries  of  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 
[Monthly  average  In  thousands  or  metric  tons] 


Country 

1638 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1960 

1961 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Total' 

3,766 

3,343 

3,908 

4,246 

4,083 

4,130 

4,166 

4,610 

4,532 

4,788 

4,682 

4,831 

5fi 

310 

731 

1,492 

194 

81 
880 

64 
630 
706 
463 
177 
105 
1, 260 

70 
510 
907 
763 
171 
114 
1,318 

79 
518 
879 

1,007 
197 
121 

1,380 

79 
478 
812 
940 
187 
130 
1,415 

76 
481 
851 
950 
190 
116 
1,403 

74 
497 
847 

1,  0fi8 
203 
106 

1,288 

86 

618 

1,008 

1,069 

207 

131 

1,414 

82 

650 

1,006 

1,003 

222 

121 

1,391 

83 

677 

1,039 

1,143 

262 

128 

1,371 

90 
669 
999 

1,159 
254 
110 

1,207 

81 

69! 

France  (Including  the  Saar).-. 

1,09! 
1,211 

Italy 

1,32: 

i  Includes  other  countries  not  shown  separately. 


Table  F-3. — Coal  Production  in  Selected  Countries  of  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 

[Monthly  average  in  millions  of  metric  tons] 


Country 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1950 

1951 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Total' _ 

39.8 

33.2 

36.2 

36.8 

38.0 

36.2 

35.0 

38.4 

38.6 

39.5 

36.8 

38.! 

2.5 
11.4 
5.1 
1.1 
19.2 
.5 

2.2 
7.3 
4.6 

.9 
17.7 

.5 

2.3 
8.6 

5.5 

1.0 

18.2 

.6 

2.3 
9.2 
5.5 
1.0 
18.3 
.5 

2.4 
9.3 

5.8 

1.1 

19.1 

.5 

2.3 
8.7 
5.4 
1.0 
18.3 
.5 

2.0 
9.3 
5.2 
1.0 
17.0 
.5 

2.4 
9.7 
5.7 
1.0 
18.9 
.5 

2.4 
9.9 
5.9 
1.1 
19.0 
.6 

2.6 
9.8 
5.8 
1.0 
19.2 
.6 

2.3 

9.7 
5.6 
1.0 
17.5 
.5 

2.1 

10.1 

France  (including  the  Saar)... 

5.! 

1.1 

19.1 

Other  

.1 

'  Figures  do  n»t  necessarily  add  to  the  total,  due  to  rounding. 


Table  F-4. — Electricity  Production  in  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 

[Monthly  average  in  billions  of  kilowatt-hours) 


Country 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1950 

1951 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Total 

10.5 

15.4 

16.4 

18.7 

18.5 

17.5 

17.8 

21.0 

21.2 

20.2 

19.8 

22.' 

.2 
.5 
1.5 
2.7 
1.3 

.2 
.8 
.7 
.4 
2.0 
.2 

.4 

.7 

2.4 

2.6 

1.9 

.3 
1.0 
1.2 

.7 
3.9 

.3 

.4 

.7 

2.6 

3.0 

1.7 

.4 
1.3 
1.3 

.6 
4.1 

.3 

.4 
.8 
2.7 
3.7 
2.0 

.5 
1.4 
1.5 

.8 
4.6 

.4 

.4 
.8 
2.7 
3.5 
1.7 

.5 
1.5 
1.5 

.6 
5.0 

.3 

.4 

.7 
2.7 
3.3 
2.1 

.4 
1.4 
1.4 

.8 
4.1 

.2 

.5 

.7 

2.5 

3.6 

2.1 

.4 
1.3 
1.4 

.9 
3.9 

.5 

.4 
.9 
3.1 
4.2 
2.0 

.5 
1.6 
1.7 

.8 
5.4 

.4 

.4 

.9 

3.2 

4.2 

2.2 

.5 
1.5 
1.6 

.7 
5.6 

.4 

.5 
.8 
3.1 
4.1 
2.4 

.4 
1.4 
1.6 

.9 
4.7 

.3 

.5 

.8 

2.9 

4.2 

2.5 

.4 
1.3 
1.6 
1.0 
4.2 

.4 

.1 

1.1 

France  (including  the  Saar)... 

Germany  (Fed.  Eep.)     

Italy 

3.' 

4.' 

1.1 

1.' 

5.1 

Other 
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Table  F-5. — Motor  Vehicle  Production  in  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 

[Monthly  average  in  thousands] 


Country 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1960 

1951 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

(>) 

68.4 

97.4 

131.0 

118.7 

131.9 

127.3 

146.7 

143.9 

145.4 

129.7 

150.2 

0) 

41.9 
26.5 

64.2 
33.2 

91.4 
39.6 

82.7 
36.0 

91.8 
40.1 

88.6 
38.7 

102.8 
43.9 

99.1 
44.8 

101.0 

44.4 

90.2 
39.5 

106.1 

Commercial. 

45.1 

(') 

U7.0 
(') 

16.2 
3.3 

4.9 
.9 

28.4 

8.7 

.1 

2.5 

2.4 

8.3 
8.1 

3.7 
1.7 

27.4 
14.2 

.2 

8.7 
4.7 

15.6 
8.1 

5.5 
2.2 

34.4 

18.0 

.2 

18.1 

7.2 

21.4 
8.3 

8.4 
2.2 

43.5 
21.7 

.3 

14.2 
4.8 

17.6 

6.5 

7.2 
2.3 

43.8 
22.1 

.2 

16.6 
6.4 

23.4 
8.6 

8.1 
2.3 

43.7 

22.6 

.2 

19.1 
8.6 

19.9 

7.8 

8.3 
1.9 

41.3 
20.3 

.2 

22.4 
9.0 

25.0 
10.3 

10.0 
2.3 

45.4 
22.1 

.2 

22.4 
9.1 

25.5 
10.4 

10.2 
2.4 

41.0 
22.7 

.2 

22.7 
8.6 

27.1 
11.4 

10.8 
2.3 

40.4 
21.9 

.2 

21.3 
7.8 

22.6 

9.8 

10  0 
2.1 

36.3 
19.6 

.2 

lermany: 

25.0 

9.5 

ranee: 

29.3 

11.6 

.aly: 

10.0 

2.1 

nlted  Kingdom: 

40.8 

21.7 

'  Not  available. 


1  Passenger  and  commercial. 


Table  F-6. — Shipbuilding — Merchant  Vessels  Launched  in  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1948-51 

[Quarterly  average  or  quarter  in  thousands  of  gross  tons] 


Country 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1950 

1951 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

Total 

673.9 

500.0 

647.2 

647.4 

•416.1 

"792.3 

•540.1 

•686.6 

568.1 

853.3 

561.7 

920.8 

7.6 

39.6 

11.8 

119.7 

23.4 

60.0 

13.7 

.6 

41.6 

2S6.0 

13.0 
25.1 
33.9 
(') 
27.0 

34.4 
11.6 
1.0 

61.0 
293.0 

11.1 
21.4 
38.2 
(') 
23.8 

42.2 

14.2 

.8 

80.5 

315.0 

11.3 
33.6 
46.0 
38.6 
26.8 

56.8 

12.8 

1.9 

86.3 

328.4 

25.2 

33.1 

10.3 

(') 

8.0 

33.2 
20.1 

12.7 
13.5 
40.2 
(') 
41.9 

71.6 
12.4 

12.8 
42.3 
44.3 
(') 
13.9 

39.5 
8.2 
7.4 

64.7 
307.0 

14.4 
45.3 
89.1 
(') 
43.5 

82.9 
10.4 

12.8 
12.0 
37.6 
59.5 
30.1 

62.3 
30.2 
3.2 

79.4 
241.0 

31.9 
30.4 
53.6 
76.7 
30.0 

69.9 

22.5 

2.9 

121.4 

414.0 

11.0 
31.0 
68.0 
71.8 
27.1 

34.5 
3.3 

.4 
82.6 
242.0 

16.7 

Denmark... 

France 

42.0 
73.4 
110.3 

Italy  (including  Trieste) 

25.1 
50.2 

38.4 

82.2 
204.0 

116.1 
484.9 

83.2 
317.8 

120.7 

444.0 

'  Not  available. 


8  Excludes  Germany. 
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Table  F-7.—  Gold  and  Short-Term  Dollar  Assets  of  OEEC  Countries,  1938  and  1948-51 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


1938 


Deo. 


1948 


Dec. 


1949 


opt.  Dec. 


1950 


Mar. 


June  Sept.  Dec. 


1951 


Mar. 


June  Sept 


Dec. 


Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg  • 

Denmark . 

France  ' ! 

Germany  3 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands  ' 

Norway 

Portugal  i 

Sweden. 

Turkey.- 

United  Kingdom  * 

Subtotal 

Adjustments' 

Total  (excl.  Switzerland) 
Switzerland 

Grand  total 


46 

828 

60 

2,952 

219 

27 

1 

in 

216 
1,057 


420 
29 

(s) 


62 
838 

77 
794 
179 

27 
2 

29 

428 
290 
130 
291 
130 
180 
1,  836 


92 
935 

64 
734 
148 

30 
4 

32 

543 
328 
112 
232 
132 
174 
1,425 


92 
913 

70 
740 
149 

36 
4 

32 

560 
366 
120 
234 
160 
164 


93 
902 

61 
725 
180 

35 
4 

32 

528 
409 
129 
232 
175 
164 
1,984 


85 
871 

67 
787 
228 

44 
a 

32 

543 
457 
117 
228 
184 
162 
2.422 


85 
821 

67 
822 
286 

46 
3 

26 

566 
487 
130 
234 
197 
158 
2,756 


92 
846 

76 
835 
222 

36 
3 

26 

577 
505 
94 
257 
205 
164 
3,300 


2  79 
827 
242 

38 
3 

26 

568 
510 
104 
274 
218 
167 
3,758 


94 
845 
a76 
877 
357 

44 
3 

26 

538 
446 
110 
282 
228 
162 
3,867 


107 
906 
"76 
821 
503 

47 
3 

26 

'549 
446 
153 
301 
217 
162 

3,269 


101 
89f 

27f 

SK 
434 
4! 


'56;    v 

461 

15( 

324 

22! 

16! 
2,33! 


(5) 
(s) 


5,293 
52 


4,985 
28 


5,328 
37 


5,653 
87 


6,230 
94 


6,684 
97 


7,238 
165 


7,787 
254 


7,  955 
220 


7,584 
255 


6,70( 
154 


918 


5,345 
1.886 


5,013 
1,999 


5,365 
2,021 


5,740 
2,103 


6,324 
2,154 


6,781 
2,129 


7,403 
2,023 


8,041 
1,953 


8,175 
1,960 


7,839 
1,957 


6,85? 
1,97! 


(') 


7,012 


7,843 


8,478 


8,910 


9,426 


9,994 


10, 135 


9,796 


8,82', 


i  Includes  overseas  territories. 

a  Exclusive  of  official  gold  holdings  not  publicly  reported.  Allowance  for 
such  holdings  is  made  in  "adjustments." 

•  Includes  dollar  holdings  of  Americans  residing  in  Germany,  except  in 
prewar  period. 

<  Exchange  Equalization  Account  official  holdings  of  gold,  United  States 
and    Canadian   dollars,   as  reported   by   British    Government.    Excludes 


private  United  States  and  Canadian  dollar  holdings.  United  States  Treas- 
ury estimates  including  private  dollar  holdings  of  Sterling  Area,  but  exclud- 
ing Canadian  dollars,  amounted  to  $2,780  million  in  June  1950;  $3,681  million 
in  December  1950;  $4,241  million  in  June  1951. 

8  Not  available. 

'  Adjustments  include  unpublished  official  gold  holdings  for  France 
Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Italy. 


Table  F-8. — Wholesale  Price  Indexes  for  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1949-51 

[1948=100] 


Country 


Austria 

Belgium-Luxembourg 

Denmark 

France 

Germany  (Bizone) 

Greece2 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 


1938 


Aug. 


31 

'  26 

44 

6 

63 


« 


1949 


Sept. 


133 
93 
101 
114 
122 

114 
98 
90 
103 
102 

103 
101 
94 
105 
105 


June  Sept 


155 
94 
111 
116 
125 

110 
104 
86 
115 
113 

101 
104 
90 
92 
117 


168 
107 
118 
125 
138 

124 
105 
93 
120 
123 


107 
96 
92 

124 


180 
113 
129 
135 
145 

128 
113 
100 
128 
128 

100 
118 
101 
101 
133 


1951 


222 
122 
154 
154 
155 

130 
122 
103 
145 
147 

110 

143 
105 
101 
146 


July 


244 
121 
152 
151 
156 

130 
122 
102 
142 
147 

109 
143 
103 
102 
146 


Aug. 


242 
120 
151 
150 
159 

130 
121 
101 
142 
146 

111 
142 
103 


Sept. 


242 
120 
148 
164 
159 

130 
123 
100 
142 
147 

111 
143 
103 
99 
148 


Oct. 


242 
122 
148 
164 
162 

133 


100 
143 
147 

116 
143 
105 
101 
150 


Nov. 


245 
122 
149 
169 
165 

134 


100 
144 
148 

117 
149 
105 
104 
150 


Dec. 


259 
123 
151 

170 
166 

134 


100 


149 

118 

149 
105 
106 
151 


i  1936-38  average. 


3  Free  market  price  of  20  commodities  in  Athens;  compiled  by  ECA  mission. 


3  Not  available. 
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Table  F-9. — Cost  of  Living  Indexes  for  Western  Europe,  1938  and  1949-51 

[1948=  100] 


Country 

1938 

1949 

1950 

1951 

Aug. 

Sept. 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

31 
27 
60 
6 
62 

(2) 

"31 

55 

2 

49 

63 
52 

61 
61 
29 
55 

136 

96 
101 
112 

97 

118 
102 
101 
101 
105 

101 
101 
102 
99 
111 
104 

141 
93 
106 
113 
94 

124 

119 
103 
100 
115 

105 
97 

103 
97 

104 

106 

143 
99 
109 
123 
92 

133 
127 
101 
103 
118 

108 
97 

103 
98 
99 

106 

158 
97 
113 
127 
94 

138 
139 
103 
103 
120 

112 
98 

108 
99 

102 

108 

173 
106 

189 
106 
120 
140 
104 

140 
156 

198 
105 

199 
106 

208 
106 
121 
145 
105 

146 
164 

212 
107 

220 

Belgium.   

107 

138 
104 

145 
153 
110 
111 
129 

124 
98 
122 
102 

101 
116 

140 

104 

140 

158 

143 

103 

143 
162 
112 
111 
129 

126 
100 
124 
104 
102 
119 

149 
106 

147 
165 

152 

106 

149 

165 

114 

'I  Italy                   

111 
130 

126 
99 
122 
103 
102 
117 

111 
129 

126 
100 
123 
103 
101 
118 

111 
129 

126 
101 
126 
104 
102 
120 

112 
128 

126 
102 
126 
105 
104 
120 

112 

127 

127 

126 

105 

106 

121 

'  ECA  Mission  index  for  families  with  controlled  rents.    Prices  in  Athens. 


2  Not  available. 


'  January-March  1939. 


Table  F-10. — Combined  Foreign  Trade  of  OEEC  Countries,  Monthly  Averages  of  Value  and  Indexes  of  Volume, 

1938  and  1948-51 


1938 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1st  Qtr.      2 1  Qtr.      3d  Qtr.      4th  Qtr 


1st  Qtr.      2d  Qtr.      3d  Qtr.         Oct.        Nov 


VALUE   OF  TRADE 

Total  imports. .-._. 

Total  exports 

Intra-ERP  trade 

Trade  with   Rest    of   Mrorld 
(incl.  O.  T.'s): 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade  balance 

Trade      with      Western 
Hemisphere: 

Imports 

Exports 

Trade  balance 

VOLUME   OF  TEADE 

Intm-ERP  trait 

Imports  from  Rest  of  World  - . 
Exports  to  Rest  of  World 


m 

106 
109 


[Millions  of  TJ.  S.  dollar  equivalents] 


1,022 
762 
S8i 

2,052 
1,403 

ess 

2,070 
1,569 

m 

2,018 

1,645 

811 

1,888 
1,455 

m 

1,968 

1,493 

138 

1,928 

1,597 
789 

2,286 

2,034 

996 

2,577 
2,022 
1,012 

2,917 
2,267 
1,081, 

2,864 
2,285 
1,035 

2,923 
2,621 
1,190 

2,870 
2,483 
1,182 

624 
378 

1,396 
770 

1,342 
848 

1,202 
834 

1,145 
733 

1,206 
755 

1,136 
808 

1,318 
1,038 

1,554 
1,010 

1,838 
1,183 

1,786 
1,220 

1,739 
1,331 

1,701 
1,301 

-246 

-626 

-494 

-368 

-412 

-451 

-328 

-280 

-544 

-655 

-566 

-408 

-^00 

243 

107 

672 
212 

602 
205 

476 
251 

465 
204 

483 

208 

463 
253 

496 
341 

510 
321 

708 
381 

753 
367 

720 
387 

713 
362 

-136 

-460 

-397 

-225 

-261 

-275 

-210 

-155 

-189 

-327 

-386 

-333 

—351 

[1948 

=  100] 

100 
100 
100 


120 
101 
118 


167 
102 
141 


144  U8  WB 

100  105  98 

126  128  139 


181 
105 
170 


176 
112 
154 


171 
121 
169 


167 
119 
166 


79 


Table  F-ll. — Combined  Foreign  Trade  of  OEEC  Countries  (Metropolitan)  by  Major  Areas,  1938  and  1948-51 

[Monthly  average  in  millions  of  U.  S.  dollar  equivalents] 


Area 

1938 

1948 

1949 

1960 

1950 

1951 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

4th  Qtr. 

1st  Qtr. 

2d  Qtr. 

3d  Qtr. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

EX  POETS 

Nonparticipating,  total 

327 

587 

632 

631 

644 

570 

627 

788 

767 

892 

918 

991 

952 

- 

40 
13 
54 
75 
78 
67 

78 

30 
104 

78 
203 

94 

66 
31 
108 
94 
223 
110 

101 
37 

113 
79 

197 

104 

71 

29 
104 

78 
170 

92 

74 
35 
99 
80 
184 
98 

110 
38 

105 
72 

199 

103 

150 
45 

146 
88 

234 

125 

152 
36 

133 
85 

232 

129 

160 
52 
169 
101 
260 
150 

144 
60 
173 
115 
300 
136 

155 
45 
187 
121 
343 
HO 

141 
43' 
17S 
117 
332 
141 

Other 

437 

818 

936 

1,013 

912 

925 

970 

1.247 

1,254 

1,375 

1,368 

1,523 

1,528 

Metropolitan  areas 

Overseas  territories 

3S4 
53 

633 
185 

721 
215 

811 
202 

722 
190 

738 
187 

789 
181 

9(16 
251 

1,012 
242 

1,084 
291 

1,065 
303 

1.190 
333 

1,330 

1,182 
346 

IMPOET9 

Nonparticipating,  total .  . 

537 

1,152 

1,100 

945 

913 

946 

900 

1,024 

1,207 

1,434 

1,416 

1,318 

United  States 

113 
43 
87 
98 

122 
74 

374 
97 
201 
113 
229 
138 

371 
89 
142 
112 
242 
144 

261 
67 

158 
92 

230 

147 

284 
51 

129 
92 

223 

134 

267 
65 

161 
84 

227 

152 

1,023 

241 
68 

164 
94 

213 

130 

254 
64 

178 
98 

259 

171 

297 
66 
157 
110 
361 
236 

387 
77 
244 
115 
361 
250 

383 
116 
254 
153 
305 
205 

402 
117 
202 
169 
2'0 
201 

422 
114 

177 
164 
25£ 
187 

Other 

485 

901 

970 

1,072 

973 

1.029 

1,262 

1.370 

1,485 

1,449 

1,593 

1, 551 

Metropolitan  areas. __  ___ 
Overseas  territories 

398 
87 

656 
245 

728 
242 

816 
256 

743 
230 

762 
261 

792 
237 

968 
294 

1,023 
347 

1,079 
406 

1,078 
371 

1, 1S5 
408 

l,I6t 
381 

{ 

Table  F-12. — General  Economic  Data  for  Selected  Countries  of  Southeast  Asia 


Item 


Unit 


Prewar'      1950 


Associated 

States, 
Indochina 


Prewar1     1950 


Indonesia 


Prewar'      1960 


Philippines 


Prewar'      1950 


Formosa 


Prewar'      1950 


Thailand 


Prewar' 


1950 


Miscellaneous: 
Area 


Population 

Foreign  trade: 

Total  exports 

Total  imports 

Commodity  exports: 
Copra 


Thousands    of 

square  miles. 
Millions 


Millions  of  dollars. 
do 


194 
91 


262 
19 


139 
91 


105 
63 


287 
28 


74 
211 


546 
274 


Rice 

Rubber 

Tin  concentrates. .. 

Sugar 

United  States  trade: 

Exports  to  United  States. 
Imports     from     United 

States 

Japanese  trade: 

Exports  to  Japan 

Imports  from  Japan 

Cost  of  living  (1937=100): 

All  items 

Food 

Agricultural  production:  Total  >. 
Industrial  production: 

Petroleum  (crude) 


Thousands  of  met- 
ric tons. 

....do... 

....do 

....do 

....do 


583 
74 


777 
401 


»466 


152 
109 


237 


116 
20 


331 
356 


703 


200 
19 


270 
195 


;,  048 

..... 


'  1, 277 
..... 


1,547 
45 


135 
52 


Millions  of  dollars. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 


1 

1 

21 
9 

412 

483 

71 


1 
2 

4,220 
3,940 

77 


473 

26 

1,365 

115 

25 

23 


632 
31 
29 

157 

79 

10 
42 


312 


871 

126 

85 

10 
16 


Cement. 
Coal 


Thousands  of  met- 
ric tons. 

....do 

—.do 


100 
7,260 


1,482 
96 

6,408 


100 


439 

236 

235 

21 
15 

378 
378 
109 


831 


118 
80 


100 


608 

3 

23 

26 
29 

897 

"n 


1,325 
36 

17 


1,520 
114 
11 


75 
25 


100 


1,235 
"166 


235 
2,308 


144 
499 


1,373 


799 


150 
26 


299 
159 


146 
1,953 


331 
1,404 


166 


'  1937  or  near  to  that  year.    '  1951. 

•  1935-39= 100.    Data  for  1950  are  for  the  crop  year  1950-51. 
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Table  F-13- 

-General  Economic  Data  for  Selected  Countries  of  South  Asia 

Item 

Unit 

Ceylon 

India 

Pakistan 

Afghanistan 

Nepal 

Pre- 
war ' 

1950 

Pre- 
war ' 

1950  ! 

Pre- 
war ] 

1950S 

1945 

1950 

Pre- 
war • 

1950 " 

iscellaneous: 

Thousands    of  square 

miles. 
Millions 

Millions  of  dollars 

do 

6 

125 
90 

97 

73 

25 

8 

327 
244 

135 

120 

307 

<7U 
666 

150 

1,200 

361 

1,265 
1,187 

178 

68 

360 
76 

591 

414 

«15 

12 

51 
11 

260 

54 

7 

>reign  trade: 

38 
20 

5 
8 

11 

Commodity  exports: 

Tea    

Thousands    of   metric 
tons. 
do 

do 

661 

843 

1,028 

1,017 

233 

34 

163 

647 

542 

1,121 

207 

588 

8 

Jute: 

do 

1 

do 

do... 

Cotton  piece  goods 

2,400 

6,140 

7,000 

31,073 

do 

Wool _ _ 

Tons 

Fruit. ._     

do 

2 
1 
.  5 

Fats _    

do 

United  StaUs  trade: 

Exports  to  United  States..      _    . 

do 

21 
2 

1 
6 

66 
6 

7 

'284 
'319 
143 
190 

96 
44 

68 
83 

100 
23,731 

259 
212 

19 
21 

295 

334 

95 

22,226 

97 

850 

32,  800 
1,704 

31 
30 

44 
52 

•95 

21 
4 

Imports  from  United  States 

do..__ 

Japanese  trade: 

do 

Imports  from  Japan 

do 

ostofliving  (1937=100): 
All  items. 

Food 

igricultural  production:  Total »  ..     ...    _  ... 

100 
186 

100 
7,728 

106 
8,751 

Rice  (milled) ..      

Thousands    of   metric 
tons. 

25 

ndnstrial  production: 

Index  (1948  =  100) 

Miscellaneous  commodities: 

Jute  manufactures..  _    

Thousands    of   metric 
Ions. 
do 

1,286 

4  25,400 
1,668 

Coal... 

444 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys 

do 

1 1937  or  near  to  that  year. 

2  Some  figures  on  a  fiscal-year  basis. 

3  Trade  data  ar«  for  1944-45,  the  latest  period  available;  the  jute  production 
Igure  is  for  194&-47. 


4  India  prewar  trade  figures  include  territory  which  is  now  Pakistan. 

6  Fiscal  year  beginning  Apr.  1,  1940. 

8  April  1948  to  March  1949=100.  7 1951. 

s  1935-39=100.    Data  for  1950  are  for  the  crop  year  1950-51. 
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Introduction 

This  Supplement  to  the  First  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  presents  a  group  of  the  various  recently  negotiated 
inter-governmental  agreements  pertinent  to  operations  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  texts  are  arranged  under  each  of 
the  four  titles  of  the  Act ;  a  fifth,  miscellaneous  group,  covers  multi- 
lateral agreements  embracing  more  than  one  of  the  geographic  areas 
designated  in  the  Act. 

The  "Point  4  General  Agreement  with  India",  which  appears  under 
Title  III — Asia  and  the  Pacific,  on  pages  42  to  47  of  this  volume 
although  signed  before  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  is  included  here  because  it  is  typical  of  numerous  technical  co- 
operation agreements  negotiated  under  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Administration  Point  4  Program  (now  a  part  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program).  It  should  be  noted  that  general  agreements  similar  to 
the  "Point  4  General  Agreement  with  India"  have  been  entered  into 
with  the  following  countries  on  the  dates  specified : 

Country 

Afghanistan February  7,  1951 

Bolivia March  14,  1951 

Brazil December  19,  1950 

Ceylon November  7,   1950 

Chile January  16,  1951 

Colombia March  9,   1951 

Costa  Rica January  11,  1951 

Cuba June  20,  1951 

Dominican  Republic February  20,  1951 

Ecuador _ May  3,  1951 

Egypt May  1,  1951 

Eritrea June  15,  1951 

Ethiopia June  16,  1951 

Haiti May  2,  1951 

Honduras January  26,  1951 

India December  28,  1950 

Iraq April  10,  1951 

Israel February  26,  1951 

Jordan February  27,  1951 

Lebanon May  29,  1951 

Liberia December  22,  1950 

Libya January  21,  1952 

Mexico June  27,  1951 


Country 

Nepal January  23,  1951 

Nicaragua December  23,  1950 

Pakistan February  9,  1951 

Panama December  30,  1950 

Paraguay December  30,  1950 

Peru January  25,  1951 

Saudi  Arabia January  17,  1951 

United  Kingdom July  13,  1951 

Uruguay March  14,  1951 

Since  agreements  and  amendments  thereto,  through  November  30, 
1951,  with  countries  receiving  economic  assistance  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  or  its  applicable  pro- 
visions, have  appeared  previously  in  the  Supplements  to  the  Report 
to  Congress  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  recent 
amendments  to  those  agreements  will  appear  in  later  Supplements 
to  the  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 


Title  1 — Europe 


AGREEMENT  REGARDING  THE  PROVISION  OF  MILL 
TARY  ASSISTANCE  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL  PEOPLE'S  REPUB- 
LIC OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia ; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security  within  the  f rame- 
work  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  through  measures  which 
will  further  the  ability  of  nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrangements  for 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those  purposes  and 
principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  cooperation  to  the 
efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Charter  and  to  obtain  agreement  on  universal  regulation 
and  reduction  of  armaments  under  adequate  guaranty  against 
violations ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these  principles  by  enacting 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  certain  nations ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern  the  furnishing 
of  such  assistance ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  make  or 
continue  to  make  available  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  equipment,  materials,  services  or  other  assist- 
ance in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  agreed. 
The  furnishing  of  such  assistance  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Such  assistance  will  be  furnished  under  the 
provisions,  and  subject  to  all  of  the  terms,  conditions  and  termination 
provisions,  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary 
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thereto  and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The  two  Governments 
will,  from  time  to  time,  negotiate  detailed  arrangements  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  use  the  assistance  exclusively  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  promotion  of  international 
peace  and  security  and  for  strengthening  the  defenses  of  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  against  aggression. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any  person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  that 
Government,  or  to  any  other  nation,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  information,  or  services,  received  on  a  grant  basis, 
without  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  provide  the  United  States  of  America  with  reciprocal  assistance 
by  continuing  to  facilitate  the  production  and  transfer  to  the  United 
States  of  America  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials 
required  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or 
potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available 
in  Yugoslavia.  Arrangements  for  such  transfers  shall  give  due  re- 
gard to  requirements  of  Yugoslavia  for  domestic  use  and  commercial 
export. 

Article   II 

1.  Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures  consistent  with 
security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  operations  under  this 
agreement. 

2.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures  as  may  be 
agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Governments  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  or  compromise  of  classified  military  articles,  services 
or  information  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of  them,  nego- 
tiate appropriate  arrangements  between  them  respecting  responsi- 
bility for  patent  or  similar  claims  based  on  the  use  of  devices,  proc- 
esses, technological  information  or  other  forms  of  property  protected 
by  law  in  connection  with  equipment,  materials  or  services  furnished 
pursuant  to  this  Agreement.  In  such  negotiations  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby  each  Government 
will  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  such  claims  of  its  nationals  and 


such  claims  arising  in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  country  not 
a  party  to  this  Agreement. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
undertakes  to  make  available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  dinars  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Government  for  its  ad- 
ministrative, and  operating  expenditures  in  connection  with  carrying 
out  this  Agreement.  The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate 
discussions  with  a  view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  dinars  and 
to  agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  dinars. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will,  except  as  otherwise  agreed  to,  grant  duty  free  treatment  and  ex- 
emption from  taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  products, 
property,  materials  or  equipment  imported  into  or  exported  from  its 
territory  in  connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any  similar  Agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  any  other  country  receiving  military  assistance. 

Article  V 

The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  who  will  discharge  in  its  territory  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  this  Agree- 
ment and  who  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the  progress  of 
the  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement.  It  is  under- 
stood between  the  two  Governments  that  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel will  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  Such  personnel  who  are  United 
States  nationals,  including  personnel  temporarily  assigned,  will,  in 
their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States 
of  America  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplo- 
matic Mission,  and  will  have  the  same  status  as  that  of  other  personnel 
with  corresponding  rank  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  are  United  States  nationals.  Upon  appropriate  noti- 
fication by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  full 
diplomatic  status  will  be  granted  to  an  agreed  number  of  the  personnel 
assigned  thereto. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia reaffirms  that  it  will  continue  to  join  in  promoting  interna- 
tional understanding  and  goodwill,  and  in  maintaining  world  peace ; 


to  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability,  the  full 
contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities,  and 
general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world ;  and  to  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
undertakes  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  international  tension. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia agrees  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  the  economic  and  military  assistance  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  signature ; 
and  will  continue  in  force  until  one  year  after  the  receipt  by  either 
Party  of  written  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  other  Party  to  terminate 
it,  provided  that  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  and 
arrangements  entered  into  under  Article  II,  paragraph  2,  and  under 
Article  III,  shall  remain  in  force  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  two 
Governments. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  reserves  the 
right  at  any  time  to  suspend  its  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  this  Agreement,  including  deliveries  of  all  supplies 
scheduled  but  not  yet  transferred. 

3.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  them 
consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  application  of  this  Agree- 
ment or  to  operations  or  arrangements  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement. 

4.  The  terms  of  this  Agreement  may  at  any  time  be  reviewed  at 
the  request  of  either  Government  or  amended,  by  agreement  between 
the  two  Governments. 

5.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  at  Belgrade,  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Serb-Croat 
languages,  this  fourteenth  day  of  November  1951. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 
George  V.  Allen 
For  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia: 
Marshal  Tito 


ECONOMIC  COOPERATION  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal 
People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia : 

Reaffirming  their  adherence  to  the  objectives  of  exerting  sustained 
efforts  together  with  other  countries  to  achieve  speedily  that  eco- 
nomic cooperation  which  is  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  sovereignty  and  equality  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  of  establishing  closer 
economic  relations  among  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  developing 
the  resources  of  friendly  countries  and  their  economic  power  to 
strengthen  their  genuine  independence,  of  furthering  fundamental 
individual  human  rights,  freedoms  and  democratic  institutions,  of 
strengthening  mutual  security  and  individual  and  collective  defenses 
against  aggression  and  facilitating  the  effective  participation  of  those 
countries  in  the  United  Nations  system  for  collective  security ; 

Considering  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  enacted  legislation  enabling  the  United  States  of  America  to 
furnish  economic  and  technical  assistance  to  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  in  order  that  Yugoslavia 
through  its  own  individual  efforts  and  through  concerted  effort  with 
other  countries  and  with  the  United  Nations  may  achieve  such 
objectives ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  understandings  which  govern  the 
furnishing  of  assistance  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  undertakes 
to  assist  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  by  making 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  or  to  any  person,  agency  or  organization  designated  by 
the  latter  Government  such  assistance  as  may  be  requested  by  it  and 
approved  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.    The 


Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  furnish  this  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions,  and  subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions 
and  termination  provisions  of  the  applicable  United  States  laws, 
and  will  make  available  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  only  such  commodities,  services  and  other 
assistance  as  are  authorized  to  be  made  available  by  such  laws. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  exert  sustained  efforts  individually  and  in  common  with  other 
countries  exerting  such  efforts  to  develop  economic  forces  and  to 
achieve  economic  conditions  essential  for  lasting  peace  and  prosperity, 
to  enable  such  countries  to  become  independent  of  extraordinary 
outside  economic  assistance  within  the  period  of  this  Agreement. 

3.  With  respect  to  assistance  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  procured  from  areas  outside  the  United  States  of  America, 
its  territories  and  possessions,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  will  cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  ensuring  that  procurement  will  be  ef- 
fected at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms  and  so  as  to  ar- 
range that  the  dollars  thereby  made  available  to  the  country  from 
which  the  commodities  and  services  are  procured  are  used  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  any  arrangements  made  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  each  country. 

Article  II 

1.  In  order  to  achieve  the  maximum  economic  strength  through  the 
employment  of  assistance  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  will  use  its  best  endeavors : 

(a)  to  adopt  or  maintain  the  measures  necessary  to  ensure  efficient 
and  practical  use  of  all  the  resources  available  to  it,  including 

(i)  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  commod- 
ities and  services  obtained  with  assistance  furnished  under  this  Agree- 
ment are  used  for  purposes  consistent  with  this  Agreement  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  with  the  general  purposes  outlined  in  the  schedules 
furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  in  support  of  the  requirements  of  assistance  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America ; 

(ii)  the  observation  and  review  of  the  use  of  such  resources  through 
an  effective  follow-up  system ; 

(b)  to  promote  the  development  of  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
duction on  a  sound  economic  basis ;  and,  when  desired  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  communicate  to  that 
Government  detailed  proposals  for  specific  projects  contemplated  by 


the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to 
be  undertaken  in  substantial  part  with  assistance  made  available  pur- 
suant to  this  Agreement,  including,  whenever  practicable,  projects 
for  increased  production  of  food,  nonferrous  metals  and  transporta- 
tion facilities ; 

(c)  to'  assure  the  stability  of  its  currency,  the  validity  of  its  rate 
of  exchange,  and  its  internal  financial  stability ; 

(d)  to  cooperate  with  other  countries  receiving  aid  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Act  in  facilitating  and  stimulating  an  increasing 
interchange  of  goods  and  services  among  such  countries  and  in  reduc- 
ing the  barriers  to  trade  among  themselves,  having  in  mind  the 
strengthening  of  the  economic  development  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  and  other  friendly  countries. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  take  the  measures  which  it  deems  appropriate  and  will  cooperate 
with  other  countries,  to  prevent  business  practices  or  business  arrange- 
ments entered  into  in  international  trade  which  restrain  it  and  which 
limit  access  to  world  markets  or  foster  international  monopolistic 
control,  where  such  practices  or  arrangements  have  the  effect  of 
interfering  with  the  objectives  of  this  program. 

Article  III 

1.  The  provisions  of  Paragraph  7  of  the  Agreement  of  April  17, 
195 1,1  providing  for  the  establishment  and  disposition  of  a  special 
dinar  account,  shall  be  applicable  to  all  commodities,  services  and 
technical  information  which  may  be  furnished  under  this  Agreement 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  a  grant  basis. 
The  time  of  notification  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Paragraph  7 
of  the  Agreement  of  April  17,  1951,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  rate  of  exchange  to  be  used  in  computing  the  deposits  to  be  made 
upon  notifications  to  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia  of  the  indicated  dollar  costs  of  such  commodities,  serv- 
ices, and  technical  information  shall,  in  the  case  of  each  notification 
covering  a  disbursement  period,  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  of  the  last 
day  of  the  disbursement  period  covered  by  the  notification. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia will  further  make  such  sums  of  dinars  available  out  of  any 
balances  in  the  Special  Account  as  may  be  required  to  cover  costs 
(including  port,  storage,  handling  and  similar  charges)  of  transpor- 
tation from  any  point  of  entry  in  Yugoslavia  to  the  consignee's  desig- 
nated point  of  delivery  in  Yugoslavia  of  such  relief  supplies  and 
packages  as  are  referred  to  in  Article  V. 

1  Published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Thirteenth  Report  to  Congress  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  on  pages  88-94. 


3.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
may  draw  upon  any  remaining  balance  in  the  Special  Account  for 
such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed  from  time  to  time  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  considering  proposals  put 
forward  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia for  drawing  from  the  Special  Account,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  will  take  into  account  the  need  for  increas- 
ing the  defensive  strength  of  Yugoslavia,  for  assuring  internal  mone- 
tary and  financial  stabilization,  and  for  stimulating  productive  activ- 
ity and  international  trade  and  the  exploration  for  and  development  of 
new  sources  of  wealth  within  Yugoslavia,  including  in  particular : 

(a)  Expenditures  for  military  production,  construction,  equipment 
and  materiel : 

(b)  Expenditures  upon  projects  or  programs,  including  those 
which  are  part  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  development  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  Yugoslavia,  and  projects  or  programs  the 
external  costs  of  which  are  being  covered  by  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  or  otherwise,  or  by  loans  from 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development ; 

(c)  Expenditures  upon  the  exploration  of  and  development  of  addi- 
tional production  of  materials  which  may  be  required  in  the  United 
States  of  America  because  of  deficiencies  or  potential  deficiencies  in 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 

(d)  Effective  retirement  of  the  national  debt,  especially  debt  held 
by  the  National  Bank  of  Yugoslavia  or  other  banking  institutions. 

4.  Any  unencumbered  balance,  other  than  unexpended  amounts 
allocated  under  Paragraph  7  (c)  of  the  Agreement  of  April  17,  1951, 
remaining  in  the  Special  Account  upon  termination  of  the  program, 
shall  be  disposed  of  within  Yugoslavia  for  such  purposes  as  may  here- 
after be  agreed  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  it  being 
understood  that  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  of  America  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  facilitate  the  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  America,  for  stock- 
piling or  other  purposes,  of  materials  originating  in  Yugoslavia,  which 
are  required  by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies 
or  potential  deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  upon  such  reasonable 
terms  of  sale,  exchange,  barter  or  otherwise,  and  in  such  quantities, 
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and  for  such  period  of  time,  as  may  be  agreed  to  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  after  due  regard  for  the  requirements  of  Yugo- 
slavia for  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  such  materials.  The 
Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  will  take 
such  specific  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Paragraph,  including  the  promotion  of  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  such  materials  within  Yugoslavia  and  the  removal  of  any 
hindrance  to  the  transfer  of  such  materials  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

2.  Taking  into  account  the  deficiencies  and  potential  deficiencies  in 
the  United  States  of  America  of  certain  materials,  recognizing  the 
principle  of  equitable  distribution  of  such  materials  on  the  world 
market,  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia will  when  so  requested  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  agree  to  negotiate,  where  applicable,  detailed  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  carrying  out  provisions  of  this  Article  and  par- 
ticularly a  future  schedule  of  quantities  of  materials  mentioned 
under  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article,  which  the  Government  of  the  Fed- 
eral People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  will  make  available  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  future  purchases 
and  delivery  at  world  market  prices. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  endeavor 
to  assist  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia, if  it  is  agreed  such  action  is  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act,  as  amended,  in  increas- 
ing the  production  in  Yugoslavia  of  materials  referred  to  in  Para- 
graphs 1  and  2  of  this  Article. 

Article  V 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of  them,  enter 
into  negotiations  for  agreements  (including  the  provision  of  duty-free 
treatment  under  appropriate  safeguards)  to  facilitate  the  entry  into 
Yugoslavia  of  supplies  of  relief  goods  donated  to  or  purchased  by 
United  States  voluntary  non-profit  relief  agencies  and  of  relief  pack- 
ages originating  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VI 

1.  The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  them, 
consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  application  of  this 
Agreement  or  to  operations  or  arrangements  carried  out  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement. 
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2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  communicate  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  a  form  and  at  intervals  agreed  by  the  two  Governments : 

(a)  detailed  information  of  projects,  programs  and  measures  of 
the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement  ; 

(b)  full  statements  of  operations  under  this  Agreement,  including 
a  statement,  of  the  use  of  funds,  commodities  and  services  received 
thereunder,  such  statements  to  be  made  in  each  calendar  quarter; 

(c)  adequate  information  which  the  Government  of  .the  United 
States  of  America  may  need  to  determine  the  nature  and  scope  of 
operations  under  this  Agreement  and  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  assistance  furnished  or  contemplated  under  this  Agreement  and 
generally  the  progress  of  the  aid  covered  by  this  Agreement. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  assist  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  obtain 
information  relating  to  the  materials  originating  in  Yugoslavia  where 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV. 

Article  VII 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  reiterate 
the  principles  stated  in  the  Agreements  of  January  6,  1951,  and  April 
17,  1951,  including  the  principle  that  it  is  in  their  mutual  interest 
that  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of  the  as- 
sistance being  rendered  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and  that  all 
pertinent  information  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  Yugoslavia. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
will  make  public  in  Yugoslavia  in  each  calendar  quarter  full  statements 
of  operations  under  this  Agreement,  including  information  as  to  the 
use  of  funds,  commodities  and  services  received. 

Article  VIII 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia agrees  that  personnel  designated  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  discharge  United  States  responsibilities  in 
Yugoslavia  under  this  Agreement  will,  upon  appropriate  notification 
from  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  Embassy  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Yugoslavia 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities  accorded 
to  that  Embassy  and  its  personnel  of  comparable  rank.     It  is  under- 
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stood  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  making, 
these  notifications  will  bear  in  mind  the  desirability  of  restricting, 
as  far  as  practicable,  the  number  of  officials  for  whom  full  diplomatic 
privileges  will  be  requested.  It  is  also  understood  that  detailed 
application  of  this  Article  will,  when  necessary,  be  the  subject  of 
inter-governmental  discussion. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugo- 
slavia will  extend  full  cooperation  to  the  personnel  so  appointed. 
Such  cooperation  shall  include  provision  of  all  information  and 
facilities  necessary  to  the  observation  and  review  of  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Agreement,  including  the  use  of  assistance  furnished  under  it. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will,  if  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  this  Agreement  and  when  so  requested  by  the 
Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  agree 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  1  of  this  Article  to  the  personnel 
designated  by  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's  Eepublic 
of  Yugoslavia  in  the  United  States  for  this  purpose. 

Article  IX 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  this  day's  date.  Sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  Paragraphs  2  and  3  of  this  Article,  it  shall 
remain  in  force  until  June  30,  1955,  and,  unless  at  least  six  months 
before  June  30,  1955,  either  Government  shall  have  given  notice  in 
writing  to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminate  the  Agreement  on  that 
date,  it  shall  remain  in  force  thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  on  which  such  notice  shall  have  been  given. 

2.  If  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  either  Government  should 
consider  there  has  been  a  fundamental  change  in  the  basic  assump- 
tions underlying  this  Agreement,  it  shall  so  notify  the  other  Govern- 
ment in  writing  and  the  two  Governments  will  thereupon  consult 
with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  the  amendment,  modification  or  termi- 
nation of  this  Agreement.  If,  after  three  months  from  such  notifica- 
tion, the  two  Governments  have  not  agreed  upon  the  action  to  be 
taken  in  the  circumstances,  either  Government  may  give  notice  in 
writing  to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminate  this  Agreement.  Then, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  3  of  this  Article,  this  Agree- 
ment shall  terminate  either : 

(a)  six  months  after  date  of  such  notice  of  intention  to  termi- 
nate, or 

(b)  after  such  shorter  period  as  may  be  agreed  to  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  that  the  obligations  of  the  Government  of  the  Federal  People's 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  are  performed  in  respect  of  any  assistance 
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which  may  continue  to  be  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  after  the  date  of  such  notice ; 

provided,  however,  that  Article  IV  and  Paragraph  3  of  Article  VI 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  two  years  after  the  date  of  such  notice 
of  intention  to  terminate,  but  not  later  than  June  30,  1955. 

3.  Subsidiary  agreements  and  arrangements  negotiated  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement  may  remain  in  force  beyond  the  date  of  termina- 
tion of  this  Agreement  and  the  period  of  effectiveness  of  such  subsid- 
iary agreements  and  arrangements  shall  be  governed  by  their  own 
terms.  Article  III  shall  remain  in  effect  until  all  the  sums  in  the 
currency  of  Yugoslavia  required  to  be  deposited  in  accordance  with 
its  own  terms  have  been  disposed  of  as  provided  in  that  Article. 

4.  This  Agreement  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments. 

5.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary-General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  representatives,  duly  authorized 
for  the  purpose,  have  signed  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  at  Belgrade,  in  duplicate,  in  the  English  and  Serbo-Croat 
languages,  both  texts  authentic,  this  eighth  day  of  January  1952. 

For  the 

Government  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

Geo.  V.  Allen 

For  the 

Government  of  the 

Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 

E.  Kaedelj 
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Title  II — Near  East  and  Africa 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT   OF    IRAN   RELATING   TO    POINT    4 

ASSISTANCE 

American  Embassy, 
Tehran,  Iran,  January  19,  1962. 
Excellency  : 

With  reference  to  the  program  of  Technical  Cooperation  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  of  Iran  through  the  individual  efforts  of  the 
Government  of  Iran  and  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  previ- 
ously discussed  between  the  two  Governments,  I  desire  to  set  forth 
the  proposed  Program  and  method  of  operation  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Government  of  Iran. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  prepared  to 
make  available  a  maximum  of  twenty  three  million  dollars  during  the 
current  year  ending  June  30,  1952  for  such  technical  cooperation 
programs  as  may  be  requested  by  the  Government  of  Iran  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  will,  as  its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  such  programs, 
contribute  such  facilities,  funds,  and  services  in  Iran  as  it  determines 
that  it  can  make  available  for  such  purposes.  This  contribution  by 
the  Government  of  Iran  shall  include  the  net  proceeds  or  revenue 
realized  from  the  joint  projects  undertaken  pursuant  hereto. 

It  is  understood  that  the  agreements  subsidiary  hereto  embodying 
the  projects  requested  by  the  Government  of  Iran  and  approved  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  hereunder  shall  be 
negotiated  between  the  appropriate  minister  or  other  representative 
or  organization  designated  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  and  the  Chief  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Mission  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Iran.  These  project 
agreements  shall  include  description  of  the  scope  and  duration  of  the 
proposed  technical  cooperation  project,  its  method  of  operation,  its 
means  of  financing,  and  the  respective  contributions  of  the  two 
Governments. 

The  Government  of  Iran  agrees  to  receive  a  special  Technical 
Cooperation  Mission  which  will  discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the 
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Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  connection  with  the 
technical  cooperation  programs  and,  upon  appropriate  notification 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  will  consider,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the 
Constitution  of  Iran  and  existing  acts  of  its  Legislature,  this  special 
mission  and  its  personnel  as  part  of  the  diplomatic  mission  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Iran  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  and  immunities  accorded  to  that  mission  and  its  personnel 
of  comparable  rank;  any  duty,  tax,  or  other  charge  for  the  payment 
of  which  the  special  mission  or  any  of  its  personnel  or  accompanying 
members  of  their  families  may  be  liable,  but  from  which  the  diplo- 
matic mission  or  its  personnel  or  accompanying  members  of  their 
families  would  under  similar  circumstances  be  exempt  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Government  of  Iran,  and  any  commodity  or  personal  property  on 
which  duty  or  other  charges  imposed  upon  importation  shall  accord- 
ingly be  so  paid  shall  upon  arrival  in  Iran  be  released  immediately 
from  Customs  to  the  consignee. 

The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  will  so  deposit,  segregate,  or  assure  title  to  all  funds 
allocated  to,  or  derived  from,  any  program  of  assistance  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  so  that  such 
funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment,  seizure  or  other 
legal  processes  by  any  person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organization, 
or  other  government  when  the  Government  of  Iran  is  advised  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  any  such  legal 
process  would  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
program  of  assistance. 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  them, 
consult  with  regard  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Program  undertaken  pursuant  hereto  or  to 
operations  or  arrangements  carried  on  pursuant  thereto  or  pursuant 
to  any  project  agreements  subsidiary  hereto. 

Any  taxes,  including  duties  and  other  charges  imposed  on  importa- 
tion, from  which  funds,  materials,  and  equipment  introduced  into 
Iran  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  further- 
ance of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  undertaken  pursuant 
hereto  are  not  exempt  shall  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  Iran  and 
such  materials  and  equipment  on  which  duties  or  other  charges  im- 
posed upon  importation  shall  accordingly  be  so  paid  shall  upon  arrival 
in  Iran  be  released  immediately  from  Customs  to  the  consignee  and 
such  funds  shall  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the  Constitution 
of  Iran  and  existing  acts  of  its  Legislature  be  exempt  from  investment 
or  deposit  requirements  and  currency  control. 
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The  two  Governments  realize  that  the  operating  agencies  through 
which  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  undertaken  pursuant 
hereto  is  executed  will  be  required  to  convert  a  portion  of  the  dollars 
contributed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  into 
rials.  In  partial  consideration  of  such  contribution  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Government  of  Iran  under- 
takes to  so  utilize  the  dollars  contributed  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  converted  into  rials  as  to  supplement 
the  importation  into  Iran  of  such  commodities  and  services  as  the 
appropriate  representative  of  the  Government  of  Iran  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Mission  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Iran  agree  will  further  the  objectives 
of  the  Program  and  contribute  to  the  economic  development  of  Iran. 
In  making  any  such  conversion  of  dollars  to  rials  the  rate  of  exchange 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  shall  be  the  par  value  of  the  rial  agreed 
at  such  time  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  provided  that 
this  agreed  par  value  is  the  single  rate  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
dollars  for  imports  into  Iran.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  par  value,  the 
rate  of  exchange  shall  be  that  rate  (including  the  amount  of  any 
exchange  tax  or  surcharge  or  the  value  of  any  exchange  certificate) 
lawfully  applicable  to  imports  into  Iran  at  the  time  of  each  conver- 
sion: provided,  that  >if  different  rates  of  exchange  are  applicable  to 
different  categories  of  imports,  the  rate  used  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  mutually  agreed  between  the  two  Governments. 

To  the  extent  that  goods,  materials,  and  equipment  are  received 
under  this  Program  by  the  Government  of  Iran  for  sale  within  Iran, 
the  Government  of  Iran  shall  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  the  local  currency  accruing 
to  the  Government  of  Iran  from  the  sale  thereof,  unless  otherwise 
agreed  to  between  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  director 
in  Iran  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  Government  of 
Iran,  into  a  local  currency  account  to  be  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  bank  in  Iran.  Such  ac- 
count shall  be  utilized  in  support  of  the  Technical  Cooperation 
Program. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Iran  will 
endeavor  to  give  full  publicity  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Program  .carried  on  pursuant  hereto  and  no 
less  frequently  than  once  a  year  the  Governments  of  Iran  and  the 
United  States  of  America  will  make  public  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries periodic  reports  on  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  carried 
on  pursuant  hereto  which  shall  include  information  as  to  the  use  of 
funds,  materials,  equipment,  and  services. 
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The  proposed  Program  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  on  which 
the  Government  of  Iran  indicates  its  concurrence  in  the  proposed 
Program  and  shall  continue  until  three  months  after  either  Govern- 
ment shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  of  its  intention 
to  terminate  such  Program. 

If  the  proposed  Technical  Cooperation  Program  and  the  method 
of  operation  under  it  proposed  herein  are  acceptable  to  Your  Ex- 
cellency's Government,  it  is  requested  that  you  notify  me  of  Your 
Excellency's  concurrence  herein  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  Iran. 
Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurances  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

William  E.  Warne, 
Director,  Technical  Cooperation  Mission 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 
His  Excellency 

Dr.  Mohammed  Mosadeq,  Prime  Minister, 
Imperial  Government  of  Iran,  Tehran. 


(Office  of)  the  Prime  Minister 

29/10/30  (January  20, 1952) 
No.  28S42 
Mr.  William  E.  Warne, 

Director  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Mission  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
Your  Excellency's  proposal  dated  January  19th  has  been  received 
and  has  been  presented  and  agreed  to  by  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
For  the  carrying  out  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Plan,  their  Excel- 
lencies Dr.  Maleki,  Minister  of  Health,  Dr.  Hesabi,  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, Engineer  Taleghani,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  Engineer 
Zanganeh,  Managing  Director  of  the  Plan  Organization,  have  been 
appointed  by  the  Government.    His  Excellency,  Dr.  Maleki,  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  will  be  the  Chairman  of  this  committee. 
With  highest  consideration, 

Dr.  Mohammad  Mosadeq 

Prime  Minister. 
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AGREEMENT  FOR  ECONOMIC  ASSISTANCE  BETWEEN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  HASHE- 
MITE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  JORDAN  PURSUANT  TO 
THE  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  FOR  TECHNICAL  CO- 
OPERATION 

Considering  : 

That  economic  assistance  will  materially  implement  the  cooperative 
program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic  development  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  have  agreed  to  undertake 
pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  signed  at  Amman  on  the  27th 
day  of  February,  1951. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  have  agreed  as 
follows : 

Article   1 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under 
the  authority  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  (Public  Law  One 
Hundred  Sixty  Five,  Eighty-first  Congress  of  the  United  States)  : 
The  Act  for  International  Development  (22  United  States  Code 
1557)  :  and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 
United  States  Code  1501)  :  and  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary 
thereto ;  and  the  arrangement  provided  in  the  General  Agreement  for 
Technical  Cooperation,  will  furnish  to  the  Government  of  the  Hashe- 
mite Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  such  commodities  and  services  as  may  be 
requested  by  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the 
Jordan  and  agreed  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Article   2 

The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall 
establish  a  special  account  in  the  Arab  Bank  in  Amman  in  the  name 
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of  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  which 
account  is  hereinafter  called  the  "Local  Currency  Account,"  and  the 
Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will  make 
deposits  in  local  currency  to  this  account  as  follows : 

(a)  The  local  currency  accruing  to  the  Government  of  the  Hash- 
emite Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  from  the  sale  of  commodities  or  serv- 
ices supplied  under  this  agreement,  or  otherwise  accruing  to  said  Gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  the  import  of  such  commodities  or  services,  but 
not  in  excess  of  an  amount  commensurate  with  the  dollar  cost  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  such  commodities  or 
services,  shall  be  deposited  upon  receipt  of  such  local  currency. 

(b)  If  the  amount  deposited  under  subparagraph  (a)  does  not 
equal  an  amount  of  local  currency  commensurate  with  the  dollar  value 
indicated  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
notifications  of  the  commodities  and  services  made  available  under 
this  Agreement,  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the 
Jordan  shall  deposit  such  additional  amounts  of  local  currency  as  may 
be  required  to  make  the  total  deposits  in  such  Local  Currency  Ac- 
count equal  to  such  commensurate  value  of  the  commodities  and  serv- 
ices furnished  under  this  Agreement.  The  rate  of  exchange  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  commensurate  value  shall  be 
the  par  value  of  the  currency  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan 
agreed  at  such  time  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  provided 
that  this  agreed  par  value  is  the  single  rate  applicable  to  the  purchase 
of  dollars  for  imports  into  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan.  If 
no  such  par  value  has  been  agreed,  the  rate  shall  be  that  rate  of  ex- 
change of  the  Dinar  (including  the  amount  of  any  exchange  tax  or  sur- 
charge on  the  value  of  any  exchange  certificate)  lawfully  applicable  to 
imports  into  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  each 
deposit  provided  that,  if  different  rates  are  applicable  to  different 
categories  of  imports,  the  rate  used  for  this  purpose  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  between  the  parties  to  this  Agreement.  The  Government  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  may  at  any  time  make  advance 
deposits  into  the  Local  Currency  Account  which  shall  be  applied 
against  any  subsequent  obligation  to  make  deposits  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph. 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  from 
time  to  time  notify  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the 
Jordan  of  its  local  currency  requirements  for  expenditure  for  mate- 
rials which  are  required  by  the  United  States  of  America,  for  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenditures  in' Jordan  Dinars  incident  to  the 
furnishing  of  economic  and  technical  assistance  under  the  General 
Agreement  for  Technical  Assistance  and  this  Agreement,  or  for  other 
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local  currency  requirements  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will  there- 
upon make  such  sums  available,  which  shall  in  any  event  amount  to  at 
least  five  percent  of  the  amounts  deposited,  out  of  any  balances  in  the 
Local  Currency  Account  in  the  manner  requested  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  notification. 

(d)  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan 
may  draw  upon  any  remaining  balance  in  the  Local  Currency  Account 
for  such  purposes  beneficial  to  the  Country  of  Jordan  and  related  to 
the  objectives  of  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation  as 
may  be  agreed  to  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  the  Jordan. 

Article  3 

In  order  to  assure  maximum  benefits  to  the  people  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  from  the  assistance  to  be  furnished  hereunder 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Government 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall  use  its  best  endeavours : 

( a)  To  assure  efficient  and  practicable  use  of  all  resources  available 
and  to  assure  that  the  commodities  and  services  obtained  under  this 
agreement  are  used  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Program : 

(b)  To  promote  the  economic  development  of  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  the  Jordan  on  a  sound  basis  and  to  achieve  such  objectives  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments : 

(c)  To  assure  the  stability  of  its  currency  and  the  validity  of  its 
rate  of  exchange  and  generally  to  assure  confidence  in  its  internal 
financial  stability: 

(d)  In  conformity  with  Jordanian  laws,  to  cooperate  with  other 
countries  to  reduce  barriers  to  international  trade  and  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  singly  and  in  cooperation  with  other  countries  to 
eliminate  public  or  private  restrictive  practices  hindering  domestic 
or  international  trade. 

Article  4- 

The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will 
facilitate  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  then  prevailing  commercial  terms  no  less  favorable  than 
those  provided  to  Nationals  of  other  countries,  of  materials  in  which 
the  United  States  of  America  is  actually  or  potentially  deficient, 
giving  due  regard  to  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  Government 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  for  the  domestic  use  and 
commercial  export  of  such  materials. 
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Article  5 

The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will  so  deposit,  segre- 
gate, or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  any 
program  of  assistance  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  so  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attach- 
ment, seizure  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency, 
corporation,  organization  or  Government,  when  the  Government  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  is  advised  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  any  such  legal  process  would  inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  of 
assistance. 

Article  6 

The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will 
cooperate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
assure  that  procurement  of  commodities  or  services  furnished  here- 
under will  be  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  reasonable  terms  and  may 
be  distributed  within  the  Country  of  Jordan  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments. 

Article  7 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  recognize  that  it  is  in 
their  mutual  interest  that  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  objectives  of 
this  Agreement.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the 
Jordan  will  permit  and  give  full  publicity  to  the  objectives  and 
process  of  the  program  under  this  Agreement  and  will  make  public, 
quarterly,  complete  statements  of  operations  hereunder,  including 
information  as  to  the  use  of  funds,  commodities,  and  services  fur- 
nished. 

Article  8 

The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall 
submit  for  the  disposition  of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  or 
of  any  arbitral  tribunal  mutually  agreed  upon  any  claim  espoused 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  behalf  of  one 
of  its  nationals  involving  compensation  for  damage  arising  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Governmental  measures  affecting  his  property  rights, 
including  contracts  with,  or  concessions  from,  Jordan. 
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Article  9 

This  Agreement  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  on  which  it  is 
signed  and  shall  remain  in  force  through  June  30, 1952,  or  until  thirty 
days  after  notice  in  writing  by  either  Government  to  the  other  of 
intention  to  terminate,  whichever  is  earlier,  provided  that  Article  2 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  all  the  Dinars  required  to  be  deposited 
in  accordance  with  its  terms  have  been  disposed  of  as  provided  in 
that  Article. 

Done  in  duplicate  in  English  and  Arabic,  both  languages  being 
equally  authentic,  at  Amman  this  twentieth  day  of  December  1951. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  For  the  Government  of  the  Hashe- 
States'of  America  mite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan 

Gerald  A.  Drew  Tawfiq  ABtrL-HuDA 

Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Mm-  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
ister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the 
United  States  of  America  Jordan 
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AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  HASHEMITE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
JORDAN 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  agree  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  two  Governments  at  Amman  on  February 
27,  1951,  as  amended  by  an  exchange  of  notes  at  Amman  January  3 
and  5,  1952,  and  to  the  request  of  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  a  program  of  technical  cooperation  in  water 
resources  development,  agricultural  development,  education,  health 
and  sanitation,  industrial  and  mineral  development,  highway  main- 
tenance, government  services,  and  other  fields  shall  be  undertaken  in 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan. 

2.  The  objectives  of  the  technical  cooperation  program  in  Jordan 
are: 

a.  to  promote  and  strengthen  understanding  and  good  will  between 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  and  to  further  the  secure  growth  of  democratic 
.ways  of  life ; 

b.  to  facilitate  economic  development  in  Jordan  through  cooperative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments ; 

c.  to  stimulate  and  increase  the  interchange  of  knowledge,  skills 
and  techniques  in  the  fields  referred  to  above. 

Article  II 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  law  and  to  arrangements  provided 
for  in  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation  as  amended 
and  in  this  Agreement  will  furnish  to  the  Government  of  the  Hashe- 
mite Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  economic  and  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  requested  by  it  and  agreed  to  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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2.  In  its  inception  the  cooperative  program  in  Jordan  will  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  activities  in  the  fields  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment, agriculture,  health  and  sanitation,  education,  mineral  resources 
and  industrial  development,  transportation,  and  census  organization. 
The  programs  in  water  resources,  agriculture,  health  and  sanitation, 
and  education  will  be  executed  through  special  Cooperative  Depart- 
ments to  be  created  for  the  purpose  by  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
the  Jordan  in  the  appropriate  Ministries  in  accordance  with  Article 
IV  of  this  Agreement.  Advisory  services  and  industrial  surveys  will 
be  provided  in  relation  to  mineral  and  industrial  development,  trans- 
portation, and  census  organization  to  agencies  of  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  the  Jordan  in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  this  Agreement. 

3.  The  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
State,  jointly  with  the  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  the  Jordan  will  develop  and  carry  out  activities  of  the  follow- 
ing types : 

a.  Studies  and  surveys  of  the  needs  of  Jordan  in  the  various  fields 
in  which  the  program  of  technical  cooperation  will  operate. 

b.  The  initiation  and  administration  of  projects  in  those  fields. 

c.  The  purchase  of  equipment,  supplies  and  materials  needed  in 
carrying  out  in  Jordan  the  provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

d.  Training  activities  in  these  fields. 

e.  Other  activities  agreed  upon  between  the  two  Governments  as 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  Agreement. 

4.  To  effectuate  this  program  of  technical  cooperation,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will  provide  a  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Service  for  Jordan  (TCSJ)  under  a  Director  who 
will  represent  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration  in  Jordan, 
will  direct  the  program  of  the  TCSJ,  and  will  establish  appropriate 
liaison  with  such  officials,  committees,  or  agencies  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  for  the 
purpose  of  planning,  developing,  coordinating,  and  executing  jointly 
with  it  the  total  technical  cooperation  program  for  Jordan.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  also  furnish  a  field 
staff  for  the  TCSJ  of  such  size  and  composition  as  the  Director  of  the 
TCSJ  shall  deem  advisable,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  for  execution  of  the 
program.  Included  on  this  field  staff  will  be  a  Chief  of  Water 
Resources  Development,  a  Chief  of  Agricultural  Development,  a  Chief 
of  Health  and  Sanitation,  and  a  Chief  of  Education  to  carry  out  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  this  Agreement. 
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Advisory  services  and  industrial  surveys  will  be  carried  out  by  indi- 
vidual specialists  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  V. 

Article  III 

_To  effectuate  this  cooperative  program,  the  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  designate  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  the  agency  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  which 
through  the  Minister  of  Economics,  shall  be  responsible  for  establish- 
ing appropriate  liaison  with  TCSJ  for  the  purpose  of  planning,  de- 
veloping, and  coordinating,  and  executing  the  total  technical  coopera- 
tion program  in  Jordan. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall 
establish  as  soon  as  practicable  within  the  Ministry  of  Finance  a 
Cooperative  Department  for  Water  Eesources  Development  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  technical  cooperation  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
and  shall  designate  the  TCSJ  Chief  for  Water  Eesources  Development 
as  the  Chief  of  this  Department. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall 
establish  as  soon  as  practicable  within  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  a 
Cooperative  Department  for  Agricultural  Development  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  technical  cooperation  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
development  and  shall  designate  the  TCSJ  Chief  for  Agricultural 
Development  as  the  Chief  of  this  Department. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall 
establish  as  soon  as  practicable  within  the  Ministry  of  Health  a  Co- 
operative Department  for  Health  and  Sanitation  to  carry  out  the 
program  of  technical  cooperation  in  the  field  of  health  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  TCSJ  Chief  for  Health  and  Sanitation  as  the  (Chief)  of 
this  Department. 

4.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  shall 
establish  as  soon  as  practicable  within  the  Ministry  of  Education  a 
Cooperative  Department  for  Education  to  carry  out  the  program  of 
technical  cooperation  in  the  field  of  education  and  shall  designate 
the  TCSJ  Chief  for  Education  as  the  Chief  of  this  Department. 

5.  The  joint  fund  established  for  the  operation  of  each  Cooperative 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  this 
Agreement  shall  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Expenditures  shall  be  made  from  the  joint  fund  only  by  drafts 
or  checks  signed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Cooperative  Department  and 
the  Minister  for  the  purpose  of  financing  projects  which  sliall  have 
been  agreed  upon  between  and  signed  by  the  Minister  and  the  Director 
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of  the  TCSJ  and  embodied  in  a  written  Project  Work  Plan  desig- 
nating the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  making  the  allocation  of  funds 
therefor,  and  containing  such  other  matters  as  the  parties  may  desire 
to  include.  Upon  substantial  completion  of  any  project  a  Completion 
Memorandum  shall  be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Minister  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Cooperative  Department,  which  shall  provide  a  record 
of  the  work  done,  the  cost  thereof,  the  problems  encountered  and 
solved,  and  related  basic  data. 

6.  The  Chief  of  each  Cooperative  Department,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Minister,  shall  determine  the  general  policies  and 
administrative  procedures  governing  the  cooperative  program  in  this 
field  including  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  projects  and  opera- 
tions, disbursement  of  and  accounting  for  funds,  the  incurrence  of 
obligations  of  the  Department,  the  purchase,  use,  inventory,  control, 
and  disposition  of  property,  the  appointment  of  and  discharge  of 
officers  and  other  personnel,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  and  other  matters. 

7.  All  contracts  and  other  instruments  and  documents  of  each  Co- 
operative Department  relating  to  projects  previously  agreed  upon 
by  the  Minister  and  the  Director  of  the  TCSJ  shall  be  signed  by  the 
Chief.  The  books  and  records  relating  to  the  program  of  the  De- 
partment shall  be  open  at  all  times  for  inspection  and  audit  by  au- 
thorized representatives  of  either  of  the  two  Governments.  The 
Chief  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  Minister  and  to  the  Director  of  the  TCSJ  and  other  reports 
at  intervals  which  may  be  agreed  on  by  the  two  Governments. 

8.  The  Deaprtment  may  cooperate  with  and  accept  assistance  and 
contributions  from  international  organizations  of  which  the  two 
Governments  are  members,  national  and  local  government  agencies  in 
Jordan,  and  organizations  of  a  public  or  private  character.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  Minister  and  the  Chief  contributions  of  funds, 
property,  services,  and  facilities  by  either  or  both  parties  or  by 
third  parties  may  be  accepted  for  use  in  the  program  in  addition  to 
the  contributions  required  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments 
under  this  Agreement. 

Article  V 

1.  Advisory  services  and  surveys  and  other  elements  of  the  pro- 
gram for  technical  cooperation  not  executed  through  the  Cooperative 
Departments  established  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  IV 
shall  be  executed  by  the  TCSJ  on  the  basis  of  Project  Work  Plans 
concluded  between  the  Director  of  the  TCSJ  and  the  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics, which  shall  designate  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  make  the 
allocations  of  funds  therefor,  and  contain  such  other  matters  that  the 
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parties  may  decide  to  include.  These  services  and  surveys  shall  be 
financed  from  the  joint  fund  established  for  this  purpose  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  VI.  The  Director  of  the  TCSJ,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Minister  of  Economics,  shall  determine  the  gen- 
eral policies  and  the  administrative  procedures  governing  the  pro- 
gram in  these  fields,  including  the  planning  and  carrying  out  of 
projects  and  operations,  the  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
funds,  the  incurrence  of  obligations,  the  purchase,  use,  inventory, 
control,  and  disposition  of  property,  the  appointment  and  discharge 
of  officers,  technicians  and  specialists,  and  other  personnel,  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  their  employment  and  assignment,  and  other  ad- 
ministrative matters.  Upon  substantial  completion  of  any  advisory 
service  or  survey,  a  Completion  Memorandum  shall  be  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  the  Director  of  the  TCSJ  and  the  Minister  of  Economics, 
which  shall  provide  a  record  of  the  advice  given  or  services  performed, 
the  cost  thereof,  the  problems  encountered  and  solved,  and  related 
basic  data. 

2.  The  TCSJ  may  cooperate  with  and  accept  assistance  and  con- 
tributions from  international  organizations  of  which  the  two  Govern- 
ments are  members,  national  and  local  government  agencies  in 
Jordan,  and  organizations  of  a  public  or  private  character.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  Minister  and  the  Director,  contributions  of  funds, 
property,  services,  and  facilities  by  either  or  both  parties  or  by  third 
parties  may  be  accepted  for  use  in  the  program  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tributions required  and  agreed  to  by  the  two  Governments  under  this 
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1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  contribute  to  the 
cooperative  program  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries  and  other 
expenses  of  the  American  members  of  the  field  staff.  These  funds 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administration 
and  shall  not  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  any  of  the  accounts  set  forth 
below  in  this  Article.  In  addition,  from  the  date  this  Agreement 
enters  into  force  through  June  30, 1952,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  deposit  to  the  joint  fund  accounts  of  the  Cooperative 
Departments  and  of  the  TCSJ  a  total  of  $2,780,000  in  United  States 
currency  in  a  United  States  depository  to  be  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  for  Water  Resources 
Development  (Ministry  of  Finance)— $875,000; 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  of  Agricultural 
Development  (Ministry  of  Agriculture) — $380,000; 
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To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  for  Health  and 
Sanitation  (Ministry  of  Health)— $330,000; 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  for  Education 
(Ministry  of  Education)— $435,000; 

To  the  account  of  the  TCS J— $760,000  for  the  following  purposes : 

Mineral  Development— $280,000. 

Transportation  Improvement— $130,000 

Census  Organization — $50,000 

Industrial  Development— $200,000 

Training  of  Specialists,  Technicians,  and  other — $100,000. 

There  shall  also  be  deposited  in  such  accounts  any  additional  funds 
which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  may  make 
available  to  carry  out  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  for 
the  period  from  the  date  this  Agreement  enters  into  force  through 
June  30, 1952,  shall  deposit  to  the  joint  fund  accounts  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Departments  and  of  the  TCSJ  as  follows  in  the  Arab  Bank 
in  Amman,  Jordan,  the  sum  of  356,980  dinars  in  currency  of  Jordan.1 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  of  Water  Resources 
Development  (Ministry  of  Finance) — 232,037  J.  D. ; 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  for  Agricultural 
Development  ( Ministry  of  Agriculture) — 35,698  J.  D. ; 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  for  Health  and  Sani- 
tation (Ministry  of  Health)— 35,698  J.  D.; 

To  the  account  of  the  Cooperative  Department  for  Education 
(Ministry  of  Education)— 35,698  J.  D. ; 

To  the  account  of  the  TCSJ,  17,849  J.  D. ;  and  such  other  funds 
from  the  local  currency  account  in  accordance  with  Article  VII  of 
this  Agreement. 

3.  Any  of  the  dollar  funds  deposited  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  the  joint  fund  accounts  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1 
and  2  of  this  Article  that  are  converted  into  Jordan  dinars  shall  be 
converted  at  the  par  value  for  Jordan  dinars  agreed  with  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  in  effect  at  the  time  of  each  deposit  provided 
that  this  par  value  is  the  single  rate  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
dollars  for  imports  into  Jordan.  If  there  is  no  agreed  par  value  or  if 
there  is  more  than  one  rate  which  is  lawfully  applicable  to  the  purchase 


1  Substantially  all  of  the  Jordan  dinars  to  be  contributed  to  the  Joint  Funds  as  specified 
in  this  paragraph  are  expected  to  be  derived  from  the  counterpart  fund  created  pursuant 
to  the  Agreement  for  Economic  Assistance  between  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  dated 
December  20,  1951,  appearing  herein  on  pages  21-25. 
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of  dollars  for  imports  into  Jordan,  the  exchange  rate  shall  be  that 
import  rate  (including  the  amount  of  any  exchange  tax,  surcharge,  or 
value  of  any  exchange  certificate)  which,  at  the  time  of  the  deposit  will 
yield  the  largest  amount  of  Jordan  dinars. 

4.  The  scheduling  of  deposits  into  the  several  accounts  shall  be 
agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  Director  of  the  TCSJ  and  the  Minister  of 
Economics.  A  deposit  by  either  party  into  any  of  the  joint  fund 
accounts  specified  in  this  Article  shall  be  available  for  withdrawal 
and  expenditure  only  after  the  other  party  has  made  a  proportionate 
deposit  into  the  same  joint  fund  account  in  dinars  or  dollars  as 
required. 

5.  The  funds  deposited  by  either  party  and  not  matched  by  the 
required  proportionate  deposit  of  the  other  party  into  the  same  joint 
fund  account  shall  be  returned  to  the  contributor  upon  its  request 
unless  otherwise  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the  parties  hereto.  Subject 
to  this  provision,  the  balance  of  all  funds  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  various  accounts  set  forth  in  this  Article  shall  continue  to  be 
available  for  the  Technical  Cooperation  Program  in  Jordan  during 
the  existence  of  this  Agreement  without  regard  to  annual  periods  or 
fiscal  years  of  either  of  the  parties.  All  materials,  equipment,  and 
supplies  acquired  for  the  TCSJ  or  the  Cooperative  Departments  from 
any  of  the  accounts  set  forth  in  this  Article  shall  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  TCSJ  or  of  the  Cooperative  Departments  as  the  case  may 
be  and  shall  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  this  Agreement.  At  the 
termination  of  this  Technical  Cooperation  Program  in  Jordan,  any 
such  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  which  remain  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  arrangements  agreed  upon  between  the  Director 
of  the  CTSJ  and  the  Minister  of  Economics. 

6.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan,  in 
addition  to  the  cash  contribution  provided  for  in  paragraph  2  above, 
at  its  own  expense  may  appoint  specialists  and  other  necessary  per- 
sonnel to  work  in  the  Program  of  Technical  Cooperation ;  make  avail- 
able such  office  space,  equipment,  supplies  and  services  as  it  can  con- 
veniently provide  for  this  program;  and  make  available  the  general 
assistance  of  other  government  agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  for  carrying  out  this  program. 

7.  Interest  received  on  funds  in  the  joint  accounts  and  income  from 
program  operations  and  from  the  sale  of  property  or  produce  and 
other  increment  of  assets  whatever  nature  or  source,  shall  b«  devoted 
to  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  and  shall  not  be  credited  against 
the  contributions  of  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the 
Jordan  or  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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8.  The  Director  of  the  TCSJ'  and  the  Minister  of  Economics  may 
agree,  by  a  joint  memorandum  of  understanding  to  transfer  to  the 
accounts  of  various  Cooperative  Departments  of  the  Government  of 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  which  are  established  pursuant 
to  this  Agreement,  any  additional  funds  deposited  to  the  account  of 
the  TCSJ. 

Article  VII 

The  Director  of  the  TCSJ  and  the  Minister  of  Economics  shall 
conclude  arrangements  from  time  to  time  providing  for  the  use  of 
the  local  currency  account,  which  is  established  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agreement  for  Economic  Assistance,  signed  on  behalf 
of  the  two  Governments  on  December  20, 1951  at  Amman,  to  carry  out 
the  program  of  technical  cooperation  provided  for  in  the  present 
Agreement. 

Article  VIII 

The  Director  of  the  TCSJ  and  the  Minister  of  Economics  may 
agree  to  withhold  in  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  deposit  to 
be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article  VI  of  the  present  Agree- 
ment, amounts  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  payments  to  be  made  in 
United  States  dollars  outside  of  Jordan.  Such  amounts  so  withheld 
and  expended  shall  be  considered  as  if  deposited  under  the  terms  of 
this  Agreement.  Any  funds  so  withheld,  which  are  not  expended  or 
obligated,  shall  be  deposited  upon  agreement  by  the  Minister  and  the 
Director  of  the  TCSJ  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Article 
VI,  and  arrangements  made  between  the  Director  and  the  Minister. 

Article  IX 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan 
agrees  to  receive  the  field  staff  of  the  TCSJ  which  will  discharge  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  this  Agreement  and  upon  appropriate  notification  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  consider  this  field 
staff  and  its  personnel  as  part  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
the  Jordan  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  privileges  and  immunities 
accorded  to  that  Mission  and  its  personnel  of  comparable  rank.  The 
Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will  give  full 
cooperation  to  the  field  staff,  including  the  provision  of  facilities 
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necessary  for  observation  and  survey  of  the  carrying  out  of  this  Agree- 
ment, including  the  use  of  assistance  furnished  under  it. 

2.  The  TCSJ  and  its  American  personnel  shall  enjoy  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  governmental  divisions  or  agen- 
cies of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  or  their  personnel  while 
engaged  in  the  operations  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  of  tech- 
nical cooperation  in  Jordan. 

3.  Any  right,  privilege,  power  or  duty  conferred  by  this  Agreement 
upon  either  a  Minister  of  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom 
of  the  Jordan  or  an  American  officer  of  the  TCSJ  may  be  delegated 
by  them  to  any  of  their  assistants,  provided  that  each  such  delegation 
shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  other  party  to  this  Agreement.  Whether 
or  not  delegates  are  named,  the  Ministers  and  the  American  officers 
shall  retain  the  right  to  refer  any  matter  to  one  another  for  discussion 
and  decision. 

Article  X 

The  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will 
endeaver  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  and  take  such 
executive  action  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Agreement  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Jordan  Program 
Agreement".  It  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  on  which  it  is 
signed  and  shall  remain  in  force  through  June  30,  1957,  or  until  three 
months  after  either  Government  shall  have  given  notice  in  writing 
to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminate  it,  whichever  is  the  earlier, 
provided,  however,  that  the  obligations  of  the  parties  under  this 
Agreement  for  the  period  after  June  30,  1952  shall  be  subject  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  the  program.  The 
parties  hereto  may  later  agree  in  writing  upon  the  amounts  each 
shall  contribute  and  make  available  each  year  after  June  30,  1952  in 
carrying  out  the  program  after  that  date. 

2.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  5,  Article  VI  hereof, 
any  funds  contributed  by  either  Government  which  remain  unex- 
pended and  unobligated  on  the  termination  of  this  Agreement,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  the  parties  hereto  at  that  time, 
shall  be  returned  to  the  parties  hereto  in  the  proportion  of  the  respec- 
tive contributions  made  by  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  King- 
dom of  the  Jordan  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica under  this  Agreement,  as  it  may  be  amended  and  extended  from 
time  to  time. 
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Article  XII 

The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  will  so  deposit, 
segregate  or  assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  any 
program  of  assistance  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  so  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnish- 
ment, attachment,  seizure,  or  other  legal  processes  by  any  person,  firm, 
agency,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  government  when  the 
Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan  is  advised  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  such  legal  pro- 
cess would  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the 
program  of  assistance. 

Done  at  Amman  in  duplicate  in  the  English  and  Arabic  languages 
this  12th  day  of  February,  1952. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Gerald  A.  Drew 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom: 
Tawhiq  Pasha  Abul-Huda 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  the  Jordan. 
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Title  III — Asia  and  the  Pacific 


POINT  4  GENERAL  AGREEMENT  WITH  INDIA 

Article  I 
Assistance  and  Cooperation 

1.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India  undertake  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the  inter- 
change of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  in  related  activities 
designed  to  contribute  to  the  balanced  and  integrated  development 
of  the  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  of  India.  Par- 
ticular technical  cooperation  programs  and  projects  will  be  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  such  separate  written  agreements 
or  understandings  as  may  later  be  reached  by  the  duly  designated 
representatives  of  India  and  the  Technical  Cooperation  Administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America,  or  by  other  persons,  agencies,  or 
organizations  designated  by  the  governments. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  through  its  duly  designated  repre- 
sentatives in  cooperation  with  representatives  of  the  Technical  Co- 
operation Administration  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  repre- 
sentatives of  appropriate  international  organizations  will  endeavor  to 
coordinate  and  integrate  all  technical  cooperation  programs  being 
carried  on  in  India. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  will  cooperate  in  the  mutual  exchange 
of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  with  other  countries  participating  in 
technical  cooperation  programs  associated  with  that  carried  on  under 
this  agreement. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  will  endeavor  to  make  effective  use 
of  the  results  of  technical  projects  carried  on  in  India  in  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

5.  The  two  governments  will,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  them, 
consult  with  regard  to  any  matter  relating  to  the  application  of  this 
Agreement  to  project  agreements  heretofore  or  hereafter  concluded 
between  them,  or  to  operations  or  arrangements  carried  out  pursuant 
to  such  agreements. 

Article  II 
Information  and  Publicity 
1.  The  Government  of  India  will  communicate  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  form  and  at  intervals  to  be 
mutually  agreed  upon : 
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a)  Information  concerning  projects,  programs,  measures  and 
operations  carried  on  under  this  Agreement,  including  a  statement  of 
the  use  of  funds,  materials,  equipment  and  services  provided 
thereunder ; 

b)  Information  regarding  technical  assistance  which  has  been 
or  is  being  requested  of  other  countries  or  of  international 
organizations. 

2.  Not  less  frequently  than  once  a  year,  the  Governments  of  India 
and  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  in  mutual  consultation  make 
public  in  their  respective  countries  periodic  reports  on  the  technical 
cooperation  programs  carried  on  pursuant  to  this  Agreement.  Such 
reports  shall  include  information  as  to  the  use  of  funds,  materials, 
equipment  and  services. 

3.  The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  India 
will  endeavor  in  mutual  consultation  to  give  full  publicity  to  the 
objectives  and  progress  of  the  technical  cooperation  program  carried 
on  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  III 

Program  and  Project  Agreements 

1.  The  program  and  project  agreements  referred  to  in  Article  I, 
Paragraph  1  above  will  include  provisions  relating  to  policies,  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  the  disbursement  of  and  accounting  for 
funds,  the  contribution  of  each  party  to  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project,  and  the  furnishing  of  detailed  information  of  the  character 
set  forth  in  Article  II,  Paragraph  1  above. 

2.  With  respect  to  any  funds,  materials  and  equipment  introduced 
into  India  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  pur- 
suant to  such  program  and  project  agreements,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  shall  not  be  liable  for  taxes,  service 
charges,  and  investment  or  deposit  requirements,  and  will  be  exempt 
from  exchange  restriction. 

3.  The  Government  of  India  agrees  to  bear  a  fair  share,  as  may  be 
mutually  agreed  upon,  of  the  cost  of  technical  assistance  programs 
and  projects. 

Article  IV 

Personnel 

1.  All  employees  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica assigned  to  duties  in  India  in  connection  with  cooperative  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  and  projects  and  accompanying  members  of 
their  families  shall  be  exempt  from  Indian  income  taxes  with  respect  to 
(1)  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  to  them  by  the  Government  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  and  (2)  any  non-Indian  income  upon  which 
they  are  obligated  to  pay  income  or  social  security  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  Such  employees  and  members  of  their  families  shall  receive 
exemption  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  customs  and  import  duties 
on  personal,  household  and  professional  effects  and  supplies  including 
one  personal  automobile  on  certificates  being  furnished,  by  such  em- 
ployees, to  the  collector  of  customs  concerned,  through  the  technical 
assistance  unit  of  the  Finance  Ministry  of  the  Government  of  India, 
to  the  effect  that  these  effects  and  supplies  are  for  the  personal  use 
and  consumption  of  such  employees  and  members  of  their  families. 
Duty  is  liable  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  such  article  imported  with- 
out payment  of  duty  and  sold  or  disposed  of  within  3  years,  but  there 
shall  be  no  liability  if  such  articles  are  re-exported  within  the  period. 

Article  V 
Entry  Into  Force,  Amendment,  Duration 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  day  on  which  it  is 
signed.  It  shall  remain  in  force  until  three  months  after  either  gov- 
ernment shall  have  given  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  of  intention  to 
terminate  the  Agreement. 

2.  If,  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  either  government  should 
consider  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  thereof,  it  shall  so  notify 
the  other  government  in  writing  and  the  two  governments  will  there- 
upon consult  with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  the  amendment. 

3.  Subsidiary  project  and  other  agreements  and  arrangements  which 
may  be  concluded  may  remain  in  force  beyond  any  termination  of  this 
Agreement,  in  accordance  with  such  arrangements  as  the  two  govern- 
ments may  make. 

4.  This  Agreement  is  complementary  to  and  does  not  supersede 
existing  agreements  between  the  two  governments  except  insofar  as 
other  agreements  are  inconsistent  herewith. 

*  *  *  *  *  #  # 

Done  at  New  Delhi,  in  duplicate,  this  twenty-eighth  clay  of 
December,  1950. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Lor  W.  Henderson 

Ambassador 
For  the  Government  of  India  . 

Girja  Shankar  Btpai 
Secretary -General,  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 
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AGREEMENT  FOR  TECHNICAL  COOPERATION  PRO- 
GRAM BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  INDIA 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India : 

Pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  two  Governments  at  New  Delhi  on  December 
28,  1950 ; 

Recognizing  that  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  inde- 
pendence, on  the  one  hand,  and  sound  economic  conditions  and  stable 
international  economic  relationships  on  the  other  hand,  are  mutually 
interdependent; 

Desiring  to  cooperate  in  promoting  and  accelerating  the  integrated 
economic  development  of  India ; 

Agreeing  that  increase  in  the  interchange  between  the  two  countries 
of  technical  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  economic 
development  is  mutually  advantageous;  and 

Considering  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Government  of  India  agree  to  join  in  promoting  international 
understanding  and  good  will  and  in  maintaining  world  peace,  and  to 
undertake  such  action  as  they  may  mutually  agree  upon  to  eliminate 
causes  for  international  tension ; 

Have  agreed  to  carry  out  the  Technical  Cooperation  Programme 
and  its  separate  projects  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  The  obligations  assumed  herein  by  the  Government  of  India 
will  be  performed  by  it  through  a  duly  designated  Ministry  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  designated  Ministry).  The  obligations 
assumed  herein  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  be  performed  by  it  through  the  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration, an  agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Administration). 

2.  The  immediate  representative  in  India  of  the  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  Technical  Cooperation  Programme  shall  be  the 
Director  of  Technical  Cooperation   (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
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Director).  He  and  his  staff  shall  be  a  part  of  the  diplomatic  mis- 
sion of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  India  and 
shall  share,  fully  in  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  that 
mission  and  its  personnel. 

3.  The  Administration  shall  furnish  a  field  party  of  specialists  to 
collaborate  in  carrying  out  the  Technical  Cooperation  Programme. 
The  party  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Director.  The  Director 
and  other  members  of  the  party  of  specialists  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
shall  be  acceptable  to  the  Government  of  India.  The  Government 
of  India  shall  make  available  adequate  facilities  to  the  Director  of 
Technical  Cooperation  as  well  as  to  the  field  party  of  specialists  for 
observing  and  aiding  in  the  execution  of  the  Programme  and  the  use 
to  which  the  assistance  furnished  under  the  Programme  is  put. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  agrees  that  the  Administration,  being 
an  agency  of  the  United  States  of  America,  wholly  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
share  fully  in  all  the  privileges  and  immunities,  including  immunity 
from  suit  in  the  courts  of  India,  which  are  enjoyed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  II 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  there  shall  be  established  an 
Indo- American  Technical  Cooperation  Fund  (hereinafter  known  as 
Fund  A)  in  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
will  deposit,  up  to  the  30th  June,  1952,  the  sum  of  50  million  dollars 
for  agreed  projects.  This  Fund  shall  be  jointly  administered  by  a 
duly  appointed  officer  of  the  Government  of  India  and  by  the  Director 
and  shall  be  utilised  only  for  the  execution  of  agreed  projects  of  tech- 
nical cooperation.  Allocations  will  be  made  pursuant  to  Article  V 
paragraph  2  of  this  Agreement,  whereby  agreed  amounts  shall  be 
transferred  from  Fund  A  to  the  Consolidated  Funds  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  or  shall  otherwise  be  authorised  to  be  expended.  Such 
transfers  and/or  authorisations  to  expend  shall  be  in  the  forms  of 
grants-in-aid  and  loans  in  proportions  to  be  agreed — to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  support  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Programme 
which,  by  this  Agreement,  the  two  Governments  undertake  to  execute. 
The  allocations  will  be  subject  in  each  case  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  relevant  project  agreements  executed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Article  V,  paragraph  1  of  this  Agreement.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America  will,  from  time  to  time, 
notify  the  Government  of  India  of  additional  amounts  that  may  be 
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deposited  in  Fund  A  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  Government  of  India  has  an  established  Special  Develop- 
ment Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  Fund  B)  which  exceeds  25 
crores  of  rupees.  The  Government  of  India  agrees  that,  for  each 
duly  agreed  project,  it  will,  itself  or  in  cooperation  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States  in  India,  make  available  supplementary  finance, 
in  rupees,  in  agreed  proportions,  as  required,  by  authorising  expendi- 
tures against  Fund  B  or  otherwise. 

Article  III 

1.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  with  respect  to  the  funds  to 
be  made  available  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Fund  A,  any  part  thereof  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  be  withheld  in  the  United  States  of  America  for 
the  procurement  of  agreed  goods,  materials  and  contractors'  services 
from  sources  outside  of  India;  funds  so  withheld  shall  be  regarded 
as  having  been  deposited  in  Fund  A. 

2.  Sums  disbursed  in  furtherance  of  projects  may  be  disbursed 
either  as  grants-in-aid  or  as  loans,  or  any  combination  thereof.  If 
funds  are  disbursed  as  loans,  there  shall  be  a  stipulation  for  repayment 
in  rupees  to  the  Government  of  India;  funds  accruing  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  by  virtue  of  such  repayments  of  loans  attributable  to 
Fund  A  as  well  as  sales  proceeds  of  saleable  goods  imported  under 
this  Technical  Cooperation  Programme  shall  be  deposited  in  Fund  B 
and  shall,  during  the  period  this  Agreement  remain  in  force,  be 
utilised  only  for  the  prosecution  of  further  projects  of  economic  de- 
velopment agreed  to  between  the  two  Governments. 

3.  The  two  Governments  agree  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  of 
all  technical  experts  employed  for  the  programme  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  travel  outside  India,  tuition  and 
other  expenses  of  any  nationals  of  India,  to  whom  training  facilities 
outside  India  are  made  available  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  costs  of  technical  assistance  provided  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  through  contract 
with  private  agencies,  shall  be  borne  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  funds  other  than  those  agreed  to  be  de- 
posited in  Fund  A.  The  Government  of  India  on  its  part  shall  ar- 
range to  provide  such  local  facilities  as  may  be  required  and  agreed 
in  each  case  (including  exemption  from  customs  duties  for  the  per- 
sonal effects  and  professional  and  technical  equipment  of  technicians 
coming  into  India  under  contract  with  private  agencies). 
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Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  India  agrees  to  constitute  a  Central  Com- 
mittee (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Committee).  The  Committee 
shall  lay  down  the  broad  policies  and  provide  the  general  supervision 
under  which  agreed  projects  of  Technical  Cooperation  shall  be  exe- 
cuted. The  membership  of  the  Committee  shall  consist  of  such  per- 
sons (not  to  exceed  7)  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Government  of 
India. 

2.  The  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  developing,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  authorities  in  the  various  States  in  India, 
programmes  of  economic  development  and  technical  cooperation  in 
which  the  assistance  provided  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  can  be  most  advantageously  utilized. 

3.  The  Director  shall  make  his  services  available  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Committee  and  he  shall  be  consulted  with  respect  to  all  pro- 
gramme recommendations  of  the  Committee  and  his  concurrence  shall 
be  required  with  respect  to  any  recommendations  involving  the  al- 
location or  expenditure  of  funds  made  available  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  Government  of  India  shall  ensure  that  all  projects  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  Agreement  are  properly  coordinated  with  the 
economic  development  programmes  and  activities  of  the  Government 
of  India,  including  those  carried  on  with  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments,  of  international  organisations,  and  of  private  agencies. 

Article  V 

1.  Pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  specific 
project  agreements  shall  be  executed  by  an  officer  of  the  designated 
Ministry  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  India  and  by  the  Director 
on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Each 
project  agreement  shall  define  the  scope  and  the  specific  character 
of  the  project  to  be  undertaken,  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  car- 
ried out,  the  period  within  which  and  the  agency  or  agencies  through 
which  it  shall  be  executed  and  all  other  matters  required  for  its  ef- 
fective implementation. 

2.  Pursuant  to  each  such  project  agreement,  the  joint  administra- 
tors of  Fund  A  shall  make  agreed  allocations  by  which  funds  shall 
be  transferred  or  otherwise  authorised  to  be  expended  in  furtherance 
of  that  project;  and  the  Government  of  India,  and/or  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  States  in  India  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  make  available 
the  required  supplementary  finance,  by  authorisation  against  Fund 
B  or  otherwise. 
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3.  With  respect  to  each  project  the  Committee  shall  render  to  the 
Government  of  India  a  quarterly  repoi't  of  operations  and  progress 
of  the  project,  the  precise  form  and  coverage  of  such  report  to  be 
determined  in  consultation  with  the  Director  at  the  time  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  relevant  project  agreement.  Copies  of  this  report  shall 
be  furnished  to  the  Director. 

4.  As  each  project  of  Technical  Cooperation  is  completed,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Government  of  India  a  Completion  Memo- 
randum which  shall  provide  a  record  of  the  work  done,  the  objec- 
tives sought  to  be  achieved,  the  financial  contributions  made,  the 
problems  encountered,  and  those  solved  and  related  basic  data.  Copies 
of  the  Completion  Memorandum  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Director. 

Article  VI 

The  Government  of  India  shall  have  an  annual  report  on  the  activ- 
ities under  this  Technical  Cooperation  Programme  prepared.  This 
report  shall  cover,  inter  alia,  the  stage  which  each  project  has  reached ; 
the  contribution  made  by  this  Programme  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  India ;  accruals  to  and  disbursements  from  Fund  A ;  accruals 
to  and  disbursements  from  Fund  B  in  connection  with  this  Pro- 
gramme; contributions  made  to  the  Programme  from  sources  other 
than  Funds  A  and  B.  Copies  of  such  annual  reports  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  VII 

Unexpended  amounts  deposited  in  Fund  A  shall,  on  request,  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
event  that 

(a)  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  suitable  projects  of  technical 
cooperation,  or 

(b)  statutory  requirements  of  either  party  conflict  with  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  arrangements  envisaged  with  respect  to  this 
Fund. 

Article  VIII 

The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  will  so  deposit,  segregate  or  assure  title  to  all  funds 
allocated  to  or  derived  from  any  programme  of  assistance  undertaken 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  so  that  such  funds 
shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment,  seizure,  or  other 
legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  organisation 
or  Government  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  any  such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  such  programme  of  assistance. 

Article  IX 

The  two  Governments  agree  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  under  this  Agreement. 

Article  X 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature  by  both  parties 
and  shall  remain  in  force  until  30th  June,  1957,  unless  previously 
terminated  by  either  party  upon  three  months'  written  notice  to  the 
other.  It  may  be  amended  by  agreement  of  the  parties  from  time  to 
time  as  may  be  necessary. 

In  avitness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  the  present  Agreement. 

Done  at  New  Delhi,  in  duplicate,  this  5th  day  of  January,  1952. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Chester  Bowles 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  for 

United  States  of  America  in  India. 

For  the  Government  of  India: 

Jawaharlal  Nehrtj 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for  External  Affairs. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  AGREEMENT  FOR  TECHNICAL  CO- 
OPERATION BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  PAKISTAN 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan : 

Pursuant  to  the  General  Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  two  Governments  at  Karachi  on  February  9, 
1951; 

Recognizing  that  individual  liberty,  free  institutions,  and  inde- 
pendence depend  largely  upon  sound  economic  conditions  and  stable 
international  economic  relationships ; 

Considering  that  the  two  Governments  have  agreed  to  join  in 
promoting  international  understanding  and  good  will  and  in  main- 
taining world  peace,  and  to  undertake  such  action  as  they  may  mutually 
agree  upon  to  eliminate  causes  for  international  tension ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

The  immediate  representative  of  the  Technical  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  Pakistan  shall  be  the  United  States  Director  of 
Technical  Cooperation  for  Pakistan  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Director") ,  who  shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Chief  of  Mission.  He  and  his  staff  shall  be  a  part  of  the  Diplomatic 
Mission  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Pakistan. 

Article  II 

1.  Each  project  or  activity  constituting  a  part  of  the  program  of 
technical  cooperation  shall  be  embodied  in  a  written  operational 
agreement,  agreed  upon  and  signed  by  the  Director  on  behalf  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration  and  by  such  officer  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Pakistan  may  designate  on  its  behalf.  (Such  officer 
is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Representative".)  Each  such  op- 
erational agreement  shall  define  the  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  shall 
state  the  amount  of  money  to  be  made  available  for  the  project  or 
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activity,  and  may  contain  such  other  matters  as  the  parties  may 
desire  to  include. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  projects  or  activities, 
the  methods  of  operation  and  administration,  including  financial 
arrangements,  shall  be  determined  jointly  by  the  Director  and  the 
Representative. 

Article  III 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  special  dollar  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Fund")  into  which  the  United  States  Government 
will  deposit,  up  to  June  30,  1952,  the  sum  of  ten  million  dollars  for1 
agreed  projects.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  jointly  by  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Representative  and  shall  be  utilized  only  for  agreed 
projects  of  technical  cooperation.  Allocations  from  the  Fund  will  be 
subject  in  each  case  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  relevant  project 
agreements  executed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  II  of 
this  Agreement.  Authorization  to  expend  such  funds  shall  be  in  the 
forms  of  grants-in-aid  and  loans — in  proportions  to  be  agreed — to 
the  Government  of  Pakistan  in  support  of  the  technical  cooperation 
program.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  from  time  to 
time  notify  the  Government  of  Pakistan  of  additional  amounts  which 
may  be  deposited  in  the  Fund  subject  to  the  availability  of  appro- 
priations for  purposes  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  United  States  Government  shall  provide  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  technical  experts  (excluding  contract  technicians)  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  Government  and  made  available  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  technical  cooperation  program  from 
funds  other  than  those  in  the  Fund. 

3.  It  is  further  agreed  that  with  respect  to  the  special  dollar  Fund 
any  part  thereof  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  of 
Pakistan,  be  withheld  in  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
ag?'eed  goods,  materials  and  services  from  sources  outside  Pakistan; 
funds  so  withheld  shall  be  regarded  as  having  been  deposited  in  the 
Fund. 

Article  IV 

1.  There  shall  be  established  a  special  rupee  account  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Account")  into  which  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
will  deposit  as  required  sufficient  rupees  to  defray  all  rupee  costs  of 
agreed  projects;  such  deposits  in  the  aggregate  will  be  not  less  than 
a  sum  of  rupees  commensurate  in  value  with  the  dollars  made  avail- 
able in  the  Fund  on  a  grant  basis  by  the  United  States.  The  alloca- 
tions from  the  Account  will  be  subject  in  each  case  to  the  terms  and 
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conditions  of  the  relevant  project  agreements  executed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  II  of  this  Agreement. 

2.  The  rate  of  exchange  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  commensurate  value  of  the  dollar  contribution  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  shall  be  the  par  value  of  the  rupee  agreed  at 
such  time  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  provided  that  this 
agreed  par  value  is  the  single  rate  applicable  to  the  purchase  of 
dollars  for  imports  into  Pakistan. 

3.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  agrees  that  from  the  Account  an 
amount  of  rupees,  not  to  exceed  in  value  the  equivalent  of  5%  of  the 
dollars  made  available  in  the  Fund  on  a  grant  basis,  shall  be  made 
available  upon  request  of  the  United  States  Government  for  the  use 
of  the  United  States  Government  for  its  administration  and  operating 
expenses  in  Pakistan  in  connection  with  the  technical  cooperation 
program. 

Article  V 

1.  In  the  event  that  agreement  cannot  be  reached  on  suitable  proj- 
ects of  technical  cooperation  or  in  the  event  that  statutory  require- 
ments of  either  party  conflict  with  the  continued  operation  of  the 
arrangements  envisaged  with  respect  to  the  Fund  or  the  Account, 
unexpended  and  unobligated  amounts  in  the  Fund  and  the  Account 
shall,  on  request,  be  returned  to  the  contributing  Government. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures  whereby  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  will  so  deposit,  segregate,  or  assure  title  to 
all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  the  program  of  assistance  under- 
taken by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  so  that 
such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attachment,  seizure, 
or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency,  corporation,  or- 
ganization or  government,  when  the  Government  of  Pakistan  is  ad- 
vised by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  any 
such  legal  process  would  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  program  of  assistance. 

Article  VI 

All  persons  furnished  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  who  are  assigned  to  duties  in  Pakistan  in  connection  with  the 
program,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  employees  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  purposes  of  Article  IV  of  the  General 
Agreement  for  Technical  Cooperation  entered  into  between  the  two 
Governments. 
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Article  VII 

This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  upon  signature,  and  shall 
remain  in  force  until  three  months  after  either  Government  shall  have 
given  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  of  intention  to  terminate  the 
Agreement.  If,  during  the  life  of  this  Agreement,  either  party  should 
consider  that  there  should  be  an  amendment  thereof,  it  shall  so  notify 
the  other  Government  in  writing  and  the  two  Governments  will  there- 
upon consult  each  other  with  a  view  to  agreeing  upon  amendment. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto 
by  their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  the  present  agreement. 

Done  at  Karachi  in  duplicate,  this  second  day  of  February,  1952. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Avra  M.  Warren 

Ambassador 
For  the  Government  of  Pakistan: 

Fazltjr  Rahman 

Minister 
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Title  IV — American  Republics 


EXCHANGE  OF  NOTES  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU  RE- 
LATING TO  POINT  4  ASSISTANCE  THROUGH  THE 
INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

No.  2157  American  Embassy,  Lima, 

September  15,  1950. 
Excellency  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  Your  Excellency's  note  No.  6-3/140  of 
September  14,  1950,  suggesting  the  consideration  by  our  respective 
Governments  of  an  extension  of  the  cooperative  program  of  agricul- 
ture in  Peru  in  which  The  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  and 
your  Government  are  participating. 

The  legislation  recently  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  providing  for  participation  by  my  Government  in 
a  program  of  technical  assistance  for  economic  development,  popularly 
referred  to  as  President  Truman's  "Point  Four"  Program,  and  pro- 
viding for  a  continuation  until  June  30,  1955,  of  the  programs  which 
The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs  is  conducting  in  cooperation 
with  governments  of  the  American  republics,  has  provided  your  Gov- 
ernment and  mine  with  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  review  of  the  coopera- 
tive program  of  agriculture  in  Peru  in  order  to  consider  again  its 
purposes  and  to  evaluate  its  achievements.  As  Your  Excellency  knows, 
the  purposes  of  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  in  which  our 
respective  Governments  are  engaged  are  to  further  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  of  our  respective  countries  and  to  strengthen  still  further 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding  between  them.  My  Govern- 
ment is  as  gz'atified  as  is  yours  to  note  the  progress  resulting  from  this 
cooperative  program,  including  the  work  of  the  agricultural  extension 
service  and  machinery  pools,  the  insect  control  activities,  engineering 
services,  fisheries  improvement,  and  livestock  development. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  mutual  benefits  which  our  respective 
Governments  are  deriving  from  this  program,  my  Government  agrees 
with  the  Government  of  Peru  that  an  extension  of  the  program  beyond 
its  present  termination  date  of  June  30,  1950,  would  be  desirable.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  been  authorized  by  my  Government  to  propose  that 
it  continue  its  participation  in  the  program  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
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from  June  30,  1950  through  June  30,  1955,  subject,  however,  to  the 
availability  of  appropriations  for  use  by  our  respective  Governments 
for  this  purpose  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1952  through 
June  30,  1955. 

It  is  understood  that,  during  the  period  from  June  30, 1950,  through 
December  31, 1951,  my  Government  will  make  a  contribution  of  $225,- 
000.00,  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Servicio 
Cooperativo  Interamericano  de  Produccion  de  Alimentos,  for  use  in 
carrying  out  project  activities  of  the  program,  on  the  condition  that 
your  Government  will  contribute  to  the  Servicio  for  the  same  purpose 
the  sum  of  S/.7,086,600.00  in  the  currency  of  the  Republic  of  Peru. 
My  Government  will  also,  during  the  same  period,  make  available 
funds  to  be  administered  directly  by  it  for  payment  of  salaries  and 
other  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Food  Supply  Field  Staff  who  are 
maintained  by  it  in  Peru  for  the  purposes  of  the  cooperative  program. 
The  amounts  referred  to  herein  will  be  in  addition  to  the  sums  already 
required  to  be  contributed  and  made  available  by  the  parties  in  fur- 
therance of  this  program.  The  funds  each  Government  will  contribute 
and  make  available  for  the  continuation  of  the  program  from  January 
1,  1952  through  June  30,  1955,  if  appropriations  are  hereafter  made 
available  for-  such  continuation,  will  be  the  subject  of  subsequent 
agreement. 

If  the  proposed  extension  on  the  basis  stated  above  is  acceptable  to 
Your  Government,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  an  expression  of  Your 
Excellency's  assurance  to  that  effect  as  soon  as  may  be  possible  in 
order  that  the  technical  details  of  the  extension  may  be  worked  out  by 
officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  The  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  consider  the 
present  note  and  your  reply  note  concurring  therein  as  constituting  an 
agreement  between  our  two  Governments,  which  shall  come  into  force 
on  the  date  of  signature  of  an  agreement  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
of  Peru  and  by  a  representative  of  The  Institute  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  embodying  the  technical  details  of  the  extension. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency 
the  assurance  of  my  highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Harold  H.  Tittmann 
His  Excellency 

Dr.  Manuel  C.  Gallagher,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Lima,  Pent-. 
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No.  (D)  6-3/145 

Lima, 
September  21, 1950 
Mr.  Ambassador  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's 
courteous  note  no.  2157,  elated  the  15th  of  the  present  month,  in  which, 
in  reply  to  this  Ministry's  communication  no.  (D)  6-3/140  dated  the 
14th  instant,  you  are  good  enough  to  convey  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  to  arrange,  through  an  exchange 
of  notes,  for  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  the  Government 
of  Peru,  represented  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Institute 
of  Inter- American  Affairs  for  cooperation  with  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Servicio  Cooperativo  Interamericano  de  Produc- 
cion  de  Aliment os  (SCIPA),  in  increasing  the  agricultural  and  fish- 
ing production  of  the  country. 

In  reply,  I  take  pleasure  in  informing  Your  Excellency  that  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  has  accepted  the  proposal  made  by  your 
Embassy  in  this  connection  and,  consequently,  he  considers  both  your 
note  in  reference  and  the  content  of  the  present  communication  to 
be  integral  parts  of  such  agreement,  the  said  instrument  to  come  into 
force  on  the  date  of  its  signature. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the 
assurances  of  my  highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

Manuel  C.  Gallagher 
His  Excellency 

Harold  H.  Tittmank, 

Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
City. 
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AGREEMENT  FOR  A  COOPERATIVE  PROGRAM  OF 
AGRICULTURE  BETWEEN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PERU 
AND  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 
A  CORPORATE  AGENCY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

The  Republic  of  Peru  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Republic"), 
acting  through  its  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Ministry")  represented  by  Sr.  Don  Luis  Dibos  Dammert,  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Minister"), 
and  the  INSTITUTE  OF  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS,  a  cor- 
porate agency  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Institute"),  represented  by  John  R. 
Neale,  its  Chief  of  Field  Party,  Food  Supply  Division  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Chief  of  Field  Party")  have  agreed,  pursuant  to 
the  request  of  the  Republic  and  in  accordance  with  the  subsequent 
exchange  of  notes  dated  September  15,  1950  and  September  21,  1950, 
between  the  American  Ambassador  and  the  Peruvian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  upon  the  following  technical  details  for  extending 
and  modifying  the  agreement  between  the  Republic  and  the  Institute 
entered  into  in  1943,  as  subsequently  amended  and  extended,  provid- 
ing for  a  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  in  Peru. 

Clause  I 

'    The  objectives  of  this  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  are : 

A.  To  promote  and  strengthen  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  Republic  of  Peru  and  the  United  States  of 
America  and  to  further  their  general  welfare ; 

B.  To  facilitate  the  development  of  agriculture  in  Peru  through 
cooperative  action  on  the  part  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement;  and 

C.  To  stimulate  and  increase  the  interchange  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, of  knowledge,  skills  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Clause  II 

It  is  agreed  that  this  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  may 
include : 

A.  The  furnishing  by  the  Institute  of  a  field  Party  of  specialists 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Field  Party")  to  collaborate  in  car- 
rying out  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture. 
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B.  The  development  and  carrying  out  of  activities  of  the  following 
types : 

1.  Studies  and  surveys  of  the  needs  of  Peru  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  resources  which  are  available  to  meet  these  needs, 
and  the  formulation,  administration  and  continuous  adaptation  of  a 
program  adequate  to  enable  it  to  meet  such  needs. 

2.  The  initiation  and  administration  of  projects  that  will  effectuate 
the  program,  including  activities  in  the  fields  of  .increasing  food  sup- 
ply, introduction  of  better  plant  and  animal  varieties,  soil  and  water 
conservation,  agricultural  extension  work,  introduction  of  better  tools 
and  methods  of  cultivation,  improved  nutrition  and  basic  agricultural 
statistics : " 

3.  Training  activities  in  the  field  of  agriculture ; 

4.  The  purchase  of  equipment,  supplies  and  materials  needed  in 
carrying  out  the  agricultural  program  in  Peru  provided  for  tin  this 
agreement. 

C.  The  use  of  any  other  methods  and  means  which  may  be  con- 
sidered appropriate  for  the  effectuation  of  this  cooperative  program 
of  agriculture. 

Clause  III 

The  Field  Party  shall  be  of  such  size  and  composition  as  the  In- 
stitute shall  deem  advisable,  and  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Field  Party  who  shall  be  the  representative  in  Peru  of  the 
Institute,  in  connection  with  the  program  covered  by  this  Agreement. 

Clause  IV 

A.  The  special  technical  service  known  as  the  "SERVICIO  COOP- 
EEATIVO  INTEEAMERICANO  DE  PRODUCCION  DE  ALI- 
MENTOS"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "SCIPA")  shall  continue  to 
act  within  the  Ministry  as  the  "Administrative  Agency"  for  carrying 
out  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture.  The  Chief  of  Field 
Party  shall  continue  to  be  the  Director  of  the  SCIPA  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Director") . 

B.  The  Republic  may,  upon  the  termination  of  this  agreement  or 
at  any  time  prior  thereto,  take  such  action  as  it  shall  consider  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  SCIPA  into  a  permanent  agency  of  the  Ministry ; 
provided,  however,  that  such  action  shall  in  no  way  modify  this 
agreement  except  as  to  the  provisions  of  this  Clause  IV. 

Clause  V 

A.  The  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  shall  continue  to  con- 
sist of  individual  projects.     Each  project  shall  be  embodied  in  a 
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written  project  agreement  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  signed  by 
the  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party,  shall  define  the  kind  of 
work  to  be  done,  shall  make  the  allocation  of  funds  therefor  and  may 
contain  such  other  matters  as  the  parties  shall  desire  to  include.  Upon 
substantial  completion  of  any  project,  a  Completion  Agreement  shall 
be  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party 
which  shall  provide  a  record  of  the  work  done,  the  financial  contribu- 
tion made,  the  problems  encountered  and  solved  and  related  basic 
data. 

B.  The  selection  of  Peruvian  specialists,  technicians  and  others  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  to  be  sent  at  the  expense  of  SCIPA  to  the 
United  States  of  America  or  elsewhere  in  the  Americas,  pursuant  to 
this  program,  as  well  as  the  training  activities  in  which  they  shall 
participate,  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  Minister 
and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party. 

C.  The  general  policies  and  administrative  procedures  that  are  to 
govern  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture,  the  carrying  out  of 
projects,  and  the  operations  of  SCIPA,  such  as  the  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds,  the  incurrence  of  obligations  of  the  SCIPA, 
the  purchase,  use,  inventory,  control  and  disposition  of  property,  the 
appointment  and  discharge  of  officers  and  other  personnel  of  the 
SCIPA  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their  employment,  and  all 
other  administrative  matters,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Director  of 
the  SCIPA,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister.  The  SCIPA  and 
its  personnel  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  other  divisions  of  the  Ministry  and  by  their  personnel. 

D.  All  contracts  and  other  instruments  and  documents  of  the 
SCIPA  relating  to  the  execution  of  projects  previously  agreed  upon 
between  the  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party,  shall  be  executed 
in  the  name  of  the  SCIPA  and  signed  by  the  Director.  The  books 
and  records  of  the  SCIPA  relating  to  the  cooperative  program  of 
agriculture  shall  be  open  at  all  times  for  inspection  and  audit  by 
authorized  representatives  of  the  Republic  and  the  Institute.  The 
SCIPA  shall  render  an  annual  report  of  its  activities  to  the  Republic 
and  to  the  Institute  to  be  signed  by  the  Director,  and  other  reports 
at  such  intervals  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  hereto. 

E.  In  the  interest  of  facilitating  this  cooperative  program  of  agri- 
culture, meetings  shall  be  held  whenever  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party,  between  the  Director  and  any 
employees  of  SCIPA  designated  by  him,  and  such  Directors  within 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Minister. 
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Clause  VI 

It  as  contemplated  that  the  projects  to  be  undertaken,  in  accordance 
with  this  agreement,  will  include  assistance  to,  and  cooperation  with, 
national,  departmental  and  local  governmental  agencies  in  Peru,  as 
well  as  with  organizations  of  a  public  or  private  character.  By  agree- 
ment between  the  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party,  contribu- 
tions of  funds,  property,  services  or  facilities  by  either  or  both  parties, 
or  by  third  parties,  may  be  accepted  for  use  in  effectuating  the  co- 
operative program  of  agriculture,  in  addition  to  the  funds,  property, 
services  and  facilities  required  to  be  contributed  under  this  Agreement. 

Clame  VII 

In  addition  to  the  funds  required  to  be  contributed  by  them  under 
any  agreements  heretofore  executed  by  the  Republic  and  the  Insti- 
tute (or  its  predecessor)  for  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture, 
the  parties  hereto  shall  contribute  and  make  available,  to  the  extent 
provided  below,  funds  for  use  in  continuing  the  program  during  the 
period  covered  by  this  Agreement  and  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing schedules : 

A.  The  Institute  shall  make  available,  during  the  period  from  June 
30,  1950  through  December  31,  1951,  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  the 
salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Field  Party,  as 
well  as  such  other  expenses  of  an  administrative  nature  as  the  Insti- 
tute may  incur  dn  connection  with  this  program.  These  funds  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Institute  and  shall  not  be  deposited  to  the 
credit  of  the  SCIPA. 

B.  In  addition,  for  the  period  from  June  30,  1950  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1951,  the  Institute  shall  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  SCIPA 
the  sum  of  $225,000.00,  (TWO  HUNDRED  TWENTY  FIVE 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS)  in  currency  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  follows : 

On  or  before  July  15,  1950 (._     $12,  500.  00 

A  sum  of  $12,500.00  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each 

succeeding  month,  including  December  1, 1951,  which 

monthly  payments  will  aggregate $212,500.00  

Total $225,  000.  00 

C.  The  Republic,  for  the  period  from  June  30,  1950  through  De- 
cember 31,  1951,  shall  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  SCIPA  the  sum 
S/ .7,086,600.00,  (SEVEN  MILLION  EIGHTY  SIX  THOUSAND 
SIX  HUNDRED  SOLES ) ,  as  follows : 
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On  or  before  July  15,  1950 S/.393,  700.  00 

A  sum  of  S/.393.700.00  on  or  before  the  first 

day  of  each  succeeding  month,   including 

December  1,  1951,  which  monthly  payments 

will   aggregate S/.6,  692,  900.  00  

Total S/.7,  086,  600.  00 

D.  Any  of  the  funds  deposited  by  the  Institute  to  the  credit  of 
the  SCIPA  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  highest  rate  which,  at  the  time 
the  exchange  is  made,  is  available  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  its  diplomatic  and  other  official  expenditures  in  Peru. 

E.  Each  deposit  required  by  this  Clause  to  be  made  by  the  parties 
shall  be  available  for  withdrawal  or  expenditure  only  after  the  cor- 
responding deposit  due  from  the  other  party  hereto  during  the  same 
monthly  period  has  been  made.  Funds  deposited  by  either  party 
and  not  matched  by  the  required  deposit  of  the  other  party  shall  be 
returned  to  the  contributor  prior  to  the  distribution  provided  for 
in  Clause  XIII. 

F.  The  parties  hereto,  by  written  agreement  of  the  Minister  and  the 
Chief  of  Field  Party,  may  amend  the  schedules,  for  making  the  deposits 
required  by  this  Clause  VII. 

G.  The  parties  may  later  agree  in  writing  upon  the  amount  of  the 
funds  that  each  will  contribute  and  make  available  for  use  in  carry- 
ing out  the  program  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1952  through 
June  30,  1955. 

Clause  VIII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  E  of  Clause  VII  hereof,  the 
balances  of  all  funds  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  SCIPA,  pursuant 
to  previous  agreements  between  the  Republic  and  the  Institute  (or  its 
predecessor) ,  as  well  as  funds  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  SCIPA 
pursuant  to  Clause  VII  of  this  agreement,  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  during  the  existence 
of  this  Agreement,  without  regard  to  annual  periods  or  fiscal  years 
of  either  of  the  parties.  All  materials,  equipment  and  supplies  ac- 
quired for  the  SCIPA,  shall  become  the  property  of  the  SCIPA 
and  shall  be  used  in  the  furtherance  of  this  Agreement. 

Clause  IX 

The  Republic,  in  addition  to  the  cash  contribution  provided  for 
in  section  C  of  Clause  VII  hereof,  may,  at  its  own  expense  and  pur- 
suant to  agreement  between  the  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field 
Party : 

A.  Appoint  specialists  and  other  necessary  personnel  to  collaborate 
with  the  Field  Party; 
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B.  Make  available  such  office  space,  office  equipment  and  furnish- 
ings and  such  other  facilities,  materials,  equipment,  supplies  and 
services  as  it  can  conveniently  provide  for  the  said  program; 

C.  Make  available  the  general  assistance  of  the  other  govern- 
mental agencies  of  the  Republic  for  carrying  out  the  cooperative 
program  of  agriculture. 

Clause  X 

Interest  received  on  funds  of  the  SCIPA  and  income  from  pro- 
gram operations  and  from  the  sale  of  property  of  the  SCIPA  and 
any  other  increments  of  assets  of  the  SCIPA,  of  whatever  nature 
or  source,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  program  and 
shall  not  be  credited  against  the  contribution  of  the  Republic  or  of 
the  Institute. 

Clause  XI 

The  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party  may  agree  to  withhold 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  deposits  to  be  made  by 
the  Institute  to  the  credit  of  the  SCIPA,  the  amount  deemed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  program,  for  payments  to  be  made  outside  of 
Peru  in  U.  S.  Dollars.  Such  amounts  so  withheld  and  expended 
shall  be  considered  as  if  deposited  under  the  terms  of  this  Agree- 
ment. Any  funds  so  withheld  by  the  Institute,  not  expended  or  obli- 
gated, shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  SCIPA  at  any  time, 
upon  agreement  between  the  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party. 

Clause  XII 

Any  of  the  funds  or  material  introduced  into  Peru  by  the  Institute 
for  the  purpose  of  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxes,  service  charges,  investment  or  deposit  require- 
ments, and  other  currency  controls. 

Clause  XIII 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  E  of  Clause  VII  hereof,  any 
funds  of  the  SCIPA  which  remain  unexpended  and  unobligated  on 
the  termination  of  the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture,  shall,  unless 
otherwise  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  the  parties  hereto  at  that  time, 
be  returned  to  the  parties  hereto  in  the  proportion  of  the  respective 
contributions  made  by  the  Republic  and  the  Institute  (or  its  prede- 
cesser)  under  the  Basic  Agreement,  as  amended  and  extended,  and  in 
prior  basic  agreements,  as  amended  and  extended. 
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Clause  XIV 

A.  All  rights  and  privileges  which  are  enjoyed  by  other  govern- 
mental divisions  or  agencies  of  the  Republic  or  by  their  personnel, 
shall  accrue  to  the  SCIPA  and  to  all  its  personnel,  to  the  same  extent 
to  which  they  are  available  to  such  other  governmental  divisions  or 
agencies  or  their  personnel.  Such  rights  and  privileges  shall  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  free  postal,  telegraph  and  telephone  serv- 
ice, passes  on  railroads  administered  by  the  Republic,  the  right  to 
rebates  or  preferential  tariffs  allowed  by  domestic  companies  of  mari- 
time or  river  navigation,  air  travel,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  other 
services,  as  well  as .  exemption  from  excises,  imposts,  stamp  taxes, 
consular  charges,  property  taxes,  and  any  of  all  other  taxes. 

B.  The  rights  and  privileges  referred  to  in  Section  A  of  this  Clause 
XIV  shall  also  accrue  to  the  Institute,  with  respect  to  those  of  its 
operations  which  are  related  to,  and  its  property  which  is  to  be  used 
for,  the  coopez-ative  program  of  agriculture.  If  necessary,  in  order 
to  effectuate  these  rights  and  privileges,  the  Minister  may  appoint 
to  positions  within  SCIPA,  employees  of  the  Institute,  provided 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  Section  A  of  Clause  VII  hereof,  they  shall 
also  be  considered  as  employees  of  the  Institute. 

C.  All  employees  of  the  Institute  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  co- 
operative program  of  agriculture  in  Peru,  who  are  not  citizens  of 
Peru,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  Peruvian  income  taxes  and  social 
security  taxes  with  respect  to  income  on  which  they  are  obligated 
to  pay  income  or  social  security  taxes  to  the  Government  of  the 
country  of  which  they  are  citizens,  and  from  property  taxes  on  per- 
sonal property  intended  for  their  own  use.  Such  employees  shall 
also  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  customs  and  import  duties  on 
personal  effects,  equipment  and  supplies  imported  into  Peru  for  their 
own  use  or  the  use  of  members  of  their  families.  It  is  understood 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  agreement,  employees  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  considered  as  First  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  insofar  as  exemptions  from  the  payment 
of  customs  and  import  duties  are  concerned. 

Clause  XV 

The  parties  hereto  declare  their  recognition  that  the  Institute,  being 
a  corporate  instrumentality  of  the  United  States  of  America,  wholly 
owned,  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  is  entitled  to  share  fully  in  all  the  privileges  and 
immunities,  including  immunity  from  suit  in  the  court  of  Peru,  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Clause  XVI 

The  Republic  and  the  Institute  recognize  that  it  is  in  their  mutual 
interest  that  full  publicity  be  given  to  the  objectives  and  progress  of 
the  cooperative  program  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  actions  taken  in 
furtherance  of  that  program,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  sense  of 
common  effort  which  is  essential  to  the  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  The  Minister  and  the  Chief  of  Field  Party  will 
continue  to"  encourage  the  dissemination  of  such  information  and 
will  continue  to  make  it  available  to  the  media  of  public  information. 

Clause  XVII 

Any  right,  privilege,  power  or  duty  conferred  by  this  Agreement 
upon  either  the  Minister  or  the  Chief  of  Field  Party  may  be  dele- 
gated by  either  of  them  to  any  of  his  assistants,  provided  that  each 
such  delegate  be  satisfactory  to  the  other  party  to  this  Agreement. 
Whether  or  not  such  delegates  are  named,  the  Minister  and  the  Chief 
of  Field  Party  shall  retain  the  right  to  refer  any  matter  directly  to 
one  another  for  discussion  and  decision. 

Clause  XVIII 

The  Minister  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  such  legisla- 
tion and  executive  action  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  this  agreement. 

Clause  XIX 

This  Agreement  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Basic  Agreement"  and 
shall  supersede  any  and  all  previous  basic  agreements  and  amend- 
ments and  extensions  of  basic  agreements  between  the  Republic  and 
the  Institute  (or  its  predecessor)  respecting  the  cooperative  program 
of  agriculture.  This  agreement  shall  become  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  July,  1950,  and  shall  remain  in  force  through  June  30,  1955 ; 
provided,  however,  that  the  obligations  of  the  parties  under  this 
agreement  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1952  through  June  30, 
1955,  shall  be  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations  to  both 
parties  for  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  to  the  further  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  pursuant  to  Clause  VII-G  hereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  this  Agree- 
ment to  be  executed  by  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  in  quin- 
tuplicate,  in  the  English  and  Spanish  languages,  in  Lima,  Peru,  this 
twenty-second  day  of  September,  1950. 

The  Republic  of  Peru  The  Institute  of  Inter-American 

Affairs 
Luis  Dibos  Dammert  J.  R.  Neale 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  BILATERAL  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PERU 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of  the 
Peruvian  Republic : 

Conscious  of  their  pledges  under  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  and  other  international  instruments  to  assist 
any  American  State  subjected  to  an  armed  attack  and  to  act  together 
for  the  common  defense  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 

Desiring  to  foster  international  peace  and  security  within  the 
framework  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  through  measures 
which  will  further  the  ability  of  nations  dedicated  to  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  Charter  to  participate  effectively  in  arrange- 
ments for  individual  and  collective  self-defense  in  support  of  those 
purposes  and  principles ; 

Reaffirming  their  determination  to  give  their  full  cooperation  to 
the  efforts  to  provide  the  United  Nations  with  armed  forces  as  con- 
templated by  the  Charter  and  to  obtain  agreement  on  universal  regu- 
lation and  reduction  of  armaments  under  adequate  guarantee  against 
violation ; 

Taking  into  consideration  the  support  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  brought  to  these  principles  by  enacting 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  which  provide  for  the  furnishing  of 
military  assistance  to  nations  which  have  joined  with  it  in  collective 
security  arrangements ; 

Desiring  to  set  forth  the  conditions  which  will  govern  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  assistance  by  one  contracting  Government  to  the  other; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  Each  Government  will  make  or  continue  to  make  available  to 
the  other,  and  to  such  additional  governments  as  the  parties  hereto 
may  in  each  case  agree  upon,  such  equipment,  materials,  services,  or 
other  military  assistance  as  the  Government  furnishing  such  assist- 
ance may  authorize  and  in  accordance  with  such  terms  and  conditions 
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as  may  be  agreed.  The  furnishing  of  any  such  assistance  as  may  be 
authorized  by  either  party  hereto  shall  be  consistent  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Such  assistance  shall  be  so  designed  as  to 
promote  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  be  in  accordance 
with  defense  plans  under  which  both  Governments  will  participate 
in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Assistance  made  available  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  will  be  furnished  under  the 
provisions,  and  subject  to  all  the  terms,  conditions  and  termination 
provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  acts  amendatory  and  supplementary  thereto 
and  appropriation  acts  thereunder.  The  two  Governments  will,  from 
time  to  time,  negotiate  detailed  arrangements  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  undertakes  to  make 
effective  use  of  assistance  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
implementing  defense  plans,  accepted  by  the  two  Governments,  under 
which  the  two  Governments  will  participate  in  missions  important  to 
the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  will  not,  without  the 
prior  agreement  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
devote  such  assistance  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  it  was 
furnished. 

3.  Arrangements  will  be  entered  into  under  which  equipment  and 
materials  furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement  and  no  longer  required 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  originally  made  available  (except 
equipment  and  materials  furnished  under  terms  requiring  reimburse- 
ment) will  be  returned  to  the  Government  which  furnished  such  assist- 
ance for  appropriate  disposition. 

4.  In  the  common  security  interest  of  both  Governments,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Peruvian  Republic  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to  any 
person  not  an  officer  or  agent  of  such  Government,  or  to  any  other 
Government,  title  to  or  possession  of  any  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  furnished  to  it  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  this  Agreement,  without  the  prior  agreement  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

5.  The  two  Governments  will  establish  procedures  whereby  the 
•Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  will  so  deposit,  segregate,  or 

assure  title  to  all  funds  allocated  to  or  derived  from  any  program  of 
assistance  undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  so  that  such  funds  shall  not  be  subject  to  garnishment,  attach- 
ment, seizure  or  other  legal  process  by  any  person,  firm,  agency,  corpo- 
ration, organization  or  government. 
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6.  Each  Government  will  take  such  security  measures  as  may  be 
agreed  in  each  case  between  the  two  Governments  in  order  to  prevent 
the  disclosure  or  compromise  of  classified  military  articles,  services 
or  information  furnished  by  the  other  Government  pursuant  to  this 
Agreement.  • 

Article  II 

Each  Government  will  take  appropriate  measures  consistent  with 
security  to  keep  the  public  informed  of  operations  under  this 
Agreement. 

Article  III 

The  two  Governments  will,  upon  request  of  either  of  them,  negotiate 
appropriate  arrangements  between  them  to  provide  for  the  availability 
of  patent  licenses  and  technical  information  required  in  furtherance 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Agreement.  In  these  negotiations  considera- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  inclusion  of  an  undertaking  whereby  each 
Government  will  assume  the  responsibility  for  all  claims  of  its 
nationals  arising  under  such  arrangements,  and  such  claims  arising 
in  its  jurisdiction  of  nationals  of  any  country  not  a  party  to  this 
Agreement. 

Article  IV 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  undertakes  to  make 
available  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  Peruvian 
currency  in  an  amount  to  be  agreed  for  the  use  of  the  latter  Govern- 
ment for  its  administrative  and  operating  expenditures  in  connection 
with  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  two  Governments  will  forthwith  initiate  discussions  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  amount  of  such  Peruvian  currency  and  to 
agreeing  upon  arrangements  for  the  furnishing  of  such  Peruvian 
currency. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  will,  except  as  other- 
wise agreed,  grant  duty-free  treatment  and  exemption  from  internal 
taxation  upon  importation  or  exportation  to  materials  or  equipment, 
effects  and  elements  of  whatever  kind  imported  into  its  territory  in 
connection  with  this  Agreement  or  any  similar  agreement  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  any  other  country  receiving  military 
assistance. 

Article  V 

1.  Each  Government  agrees  to  receive  personnel  of  the  other  Gov- 
ernment who  will  discharge  responsibilities  of  the  other  Government 
in  connection  with  the  implemenation  of  this  Agreement.     Such  per- 
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sonnel  will  be  accorded  facilities  to  observe  the  progress  of  assistance 
furnished  pursuant  to  this  Agreement.  Such  personnel  who  are 
nationals  of  that  other  country,  including  personnel  temporarily 
assigned,  will,  in  their  relations  with  the  Government  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  assigned,  operate  as  a  part  of  the  Embassy  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of 
the  Government  of  the  sending  country,  and  shall  be  accorded  all 
privileges  and  immunities  conferred  by  international  custom  to 
Embassy  personnel  of  corresponding  rank.  Privileges  and  courtesies 
incident  to  diplomatic  status,  such  as  diplomatic  automobile  license 
plates,  inclusion  on  the  "Diplomatic  List",  and  social  courtesies  may 
be  waived  by  the  sending  Government  for  its  personnel  other  than 
the  senior  military  member  and  the  senior  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
officers  and  their  respective  immediate  deputies. 

2.  The  two  Governments  will  negotiate  arrangements  for  classifica- 
tion of  personnel  and  for  appropriate  notification  thereof  to  the  host 
Government. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  shall  grant,  upon 
request  of  the  Chief  of  the  Diplomatic  Mission  of  the  country  repre- 
sented, exemption  from  customs  duties  on  articles  imported  for  the 
personal  use  of  such  personnel  and  of  members  of  their  families. 

Article  VI 

Existing  arrangements  relating  to  armed  forces  missions  of  the 
United  States  of  America  established  under  other  instruments  are 
not  affected  by  this  Agreement  and  will  remain  in  full  force. 

Article  VII 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  mutual  aid,  under  which  the 
two  Governments  have  agreed  as  provided  in  Article  I,  to  furnish 
assistance  to  each  other,  the  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic 
agrees  to  facilitate  insofar  as  possible  the  production  and  transfer  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  such  period  of 
time,  in  such  quantities  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  agreed  upon,  of  raw  and  semi-processed  materials  required  by  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  own  resources,  and  which  may  be  available  in  the 
Peruvian  Republic  and  in  territories  under  its  sovereignty.  Arrange- 
ments for  such  transfers  shall  give  due  regard  to  requirements  for 
domestic  use  and  commercial  export  of  the  Peruvian  Republic. 

Article  VIII 
In  the  interest  of  their  mutual  security,  the  Governments  of  the 
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Peruvian  Republic  and  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  cooperate 
in  measures  designed  to  control  trade  with  nations  which  threaten  the 
security  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Article  IX 

The  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic,  reaffirming  its  determi- 
nation to  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will  and  maintaining  world  peace,  to  proceed  as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  eliminate  causes  of  international  tension,  and  to  fulfill 
the  military  obligations  which  it  has  assumed  under  multilateral  and 
bilateral  agreements  and  treaties  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party,  will  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facilities 
and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive  strength  of  the  free 
world;  and  will  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities. 

Article  X 

Whereas  this  Agreement  has  been  negotiated  and  concluded  on 
the  basis  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will 
extend  to  the  other  party  thereto  the  benefits  of  any  provision  in  a 
similar  agreement  concluded  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  any  other  American  Republic,  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  will  interpose  no 
objection  to  amending  this  Agreement  in  order  that  its  provisions 
may  conform,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  corresponding  provisions 
of  any  similar  Military  Assistance  Agreement,  or  agreements  amenda- 
tory thereto,  concluded  with  an  American  Republic. 

Article  XI 

1.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  receipt  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  of  a  notification 
in  writing  from  the  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic  of  approval 
of  the  Agreement  in  accordance  with  the  constitutional  procedures 
of  Peru.  It  shall  remain  in  force  until  one  year  after  the  receipt  by 
either  party  of  written  notice  of  the  intention  of  the  other  party  to 
terminate  it,  except  that  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  paragraphs  2  and 
4  and  agreements  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  I,  para- 
graphs 3,  5  and  6  and  of  Article  III  shall  remain  in  force  unless 
otherwise  agreed  by  the  two  Governments. 

2.  The  two  Governments  shall,  upon  the  request  of  either  of  them, 
consult  regarding  any  matter  relating  to  the  application  or  amend- 
ment of  this  Agreement. 
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3.  This  Agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Done  in  duplicate,  in  the  Spanish  and  English  languages,  in  Lima 
on  the  twenty  second  day  of  February  of  the  year  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifty-two. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Harold  H.  Tittmann 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 

before  the  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Peruvian  Republic : 

Manuel  C.  Gallagher 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Peruvian  Republic. 
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Miscellaneous 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
INDONESIA,  AND  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  NETH- 
ERLANDS 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia,  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands : 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  concluded  an  Economic  Cooper- 
ation Agreement  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1948,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  has  furnished  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under  such 
agreement,  and  amendments  thereto ; 

Considering  that  a  portion  of  the  aforementioned  assistance  was 
furnished  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia;  that  under  the  aforementioned  Economic  Cooperation 
Agreement,  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
assumed  certain  responsibilities  and  obligations  with  respect  to  such 
assistance,  and  that  as  to  such  assistance  furnished  on  a  grant  basis 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  given  rights 
and  powers  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  local  currency  counter- 
part deposited  therefor  pursuant  to  Article  IV  of  such  Agreement ; 

Considering  further  that  with  respect  to  a  portion  of  the  assistance 
furnished  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia,  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  under- 
took an  obligation  to  make  repayment  in  the  amount  of  $17,200,000  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  promissory 
notes  executed  October  28, 1948  and  December  22, 1949 ; 

Recognizing  that  on  December  27,  1949,  pursuant  to  the  Charter 
of  Transfer  of  Sovereignty  as  provided  by  the  Round  Table  Confer- 
ence Agreements,  sovereignty  over  Indonesia  was  transferred  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  by  the 
Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands have  jointly  proposed  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  formally 
assume  all  obligations  hereinafter  specified  with  respect  to  the  afore- 
mentioned economic  assistance  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  the  area 
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now  constituting  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  that  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  be  relieved  of  all  such  obligations,  and  that  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  transfer  all  rights  in  connection  therewith  to  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia ; 

Recognizing  that,  pursuant  to  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia,  concluded  March  24, 
1950,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  has  already  as- 
sumed certain  obligations  with  respect  to  the  aforementioned  economic 
assistance ; 

Recognizing  further  the  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  conform  its  arrangements  with  respect  to  the 
aforementioned  economic  assistance  so  that  they  may  be  consistent 
with  the  change  in  status  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia ; 

Have  agreed  as  follows : 

Article  I 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  further  obligation  and  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  aforementioned  economic  assistance  furnished  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  benefit  of  the  area 
now  constituting  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  such  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility having  been  incurred  by  the  signing  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Agreement  on  July  2,  1948,  and  amendments  thereto, 
the  exchange  of  notes  concluded  April  26,  1949,  as  amended,  the 
conclusion  of  the  loan  agreements  with  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  dated  October  28,  1948  and  December  22,  1949,  and  the 
execution  and  delivery  of  promissory  notes  under  such  loan 
agreements. 

2.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  hereby  assumes 
with  respect  to  such  assistance  all  responsibilities  and  obligations  of 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  incurred  under 
the  aforementioned  agreements  and  promissory  notes :  Provided,  that, 
with  respect  to  assistance  furnished  on  a  grant  basis,  the  obligations 
assumed  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  under  this 
Article  (with  the  exception. of  the  obligation  to  allocate  for  the  use 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  5  percent  of 
counterpart  funds  deposited,  to  place  no  restriction  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  on  expenditures  of  such  funds, 
and  to  facilitate  the  use  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  those  funds  on  reasonable  terms  no  less  favorable  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  than  those  provided  to 
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nationals  of  other  countries  for  the  purchase,  for  stockpiling  or  other 
purposes,  of  materials  originating  in  Indonesia  which  are  required 
by  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  result  of  deficiencies  or  potential 
deficiencies  in  its  resources)  will  be  similar  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  with  respect  to  assistance 
furnished  under  the  Economic  and  Technical  Cooperation  Agreement 
between  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  signed  on  the  sixteenth  day 
of  October  1950. 

3.  This  Agreement  supersedes  the  exchange  of  notes  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  Indonesia  dated  March  24, 1950. 

Article  II 

1.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  hereby 
transfers,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America  hereby 
agrees  to  such  transfer,  all  its  rights  with  respect  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned economic  assistance,  and  under  the  aforementioned  Agreements 
and  Promissory  Notes,  to  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

2.  It  is  understood  that  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished  for  the 
benefit  of  the  area  now  constituting  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
'"guilders"  within  the  meaning  of  Article  IV  of  the  Economic  Co- 
operation Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  includes  Indo- 
nesian guilders  or  rupiahs.  The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  hereby  assigns  and  transfers  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  any  and  all  interest  it  may  have  in  amounts 
of  local  currency  deposited,  or  which  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  hereafter  may  be  required  to  deposit,  with  respect  to 
such  assistance  pursuant  to  the  said  Article  IV,  the  amount  of  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  Annex  hereto. 

Article  III 

In  implementation  of  this  Agreement,  on  the  date  of  its  entry  into 
force,  (a)  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  shall  surrender 
to  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  its  promissory 
note  evidencing  the  obligation  of  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  under  the  loan  agreements  specified  in  Article  I 
hereof,  and  (b)  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  shall 
execute  and  deliver  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  its 
promissory  note  in  the  amount  of  $17,200,000  which  note  shall  include 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  note  surrendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
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Article  IV 

If  at  any  time  or  from  time  to  time  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
shall  determine  that  it  would  be  in  their  common  interest  because  of 
adverse  economic  conditions  or  for  any  other  reason  to  postpone, 
or  provide  for  the  postponement  of,  any  installments  of  interest  or 
principal,  or  to  alter  or  provide  for  the  alteration  of  any  provisions 
of  the  aforesaid  note  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  relating  to  payment 
of  interest  and  principal,  or  to  modify  the  aforesaid  promissory  note 
in  any  other  respect,  they  may  by  mutual  agreement  in  writing  provide 
for  any  such  postponement  or  alteration  or  other  modification. 

Article  V 

This  Agreement  will  enter  into  effect  upon  notification  from  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
that  all  necessary  legal  requirements  in  connection  with  the  conclusion 
of  this  Agreement  by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
have  been  fulfilled. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  by 
their  respective  Governments,  have  signed  this  Agreement. 

Done  at  Washington  in  triplicate  this  eleventh  day  of  February, 
1952. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
Dean  Acheson 

For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia: 
Ali  Sastroamidjojo 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands: 

J.  H.  VAN  ROUEN 


ANNEX 

The  amount  of  assistance  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  through  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  now  constituting 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia  is  $114,949,423.37,  it  being  understood  that 
such  amount  may  be  subject  to  adjustment  by  way  of  allowances  for 
claims  or  otherwise. 
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The  foregoing  is  based  upon  the  following  calculations : 

Total  ECA  dollar  disbursements  (as  of  August  15,  1951) $101, 425,  023.  37 

Less  conditional  aid  (drawing  rights  extended) 1,108,600.00 

100,  316,  423. 37 
Less  amount  to  be  repaid  pursuant  to  loan  agreement 17,200,000.00 

Total  Dollar  assistance  requiring  counterpart  deposit 83, 116, 423.  37 

Plus  drawing  rights  utilized 31,  833,  000.  00 

Total  grant  assistance  requiring  counterpart  deposit $114,  949,  423. 37 

MEMOEANDUM  OF  UNDERSTANDING 

It  is  understood  that  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia, 
pursuant  to  the  Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  the  Kingdom  of 
tthe  Netherlands  concluded  this  day,  will  establish  a  Special  Account 
in  its  name  in  the  Bank  of  Java,  which  account  will  be  separate  from 
the  Special  Account  established  under  the  Economic  and  Technical 
Cooperation  Agreement  between  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  signed  on  October  16, 1950. 
The  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  will  promptly 
transfer  to  such  newly  established  Special  Account  in  the  Bank  of 
Java  all  amounts  remaining  in  the  Special  Account  in  the  Netherlands 
Bank  relating  to  assistance  furnished  for  the  benefit  of  the  area  now 
constituting  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Done  at  Washington  in  triplicate  this  eleventh  day  of  February, 
1952. 

Dean  Acheson 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 

■  Ali  Sastroamidjojo 
For  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 

J.  H.  van  Rouen 

For  the  Government  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
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RESOLUTION  TO  ESTABLISH  A  PROVISIONAL  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  MOVEMENT 
OF  MIGRANTS  FROM  EUROPE  ADOPTED  BY  16  GOV- 
ERNMENTS AT  THE  MIGRATION  CONFERENCE, 
BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM,  DECEMBER  5,  1951 x 

The  Governments  adopting  this  resolution 
Recognize  : 

That  there  exists  a  problem  of  surplus  population  and  refugees  in 
certain  countries  of  Europe,  while  certain  overseas  countries  offer 
opportunities  for  the  orderly  absorption  of  additional  population; 

That  the  problem  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  present  a  serious  obstacle 
to  economic  viability  and  co-operation  in  Europe ; 

That,  whereas  a  general  improvement  in  economic  conditions  and 
increased  production  would  provide  increased  possibilities  for  employ- 
ment and  settlement  in  Europe  and,  by  facilitating  intra-European 
migration,  would  offer  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem,  an  increase  in  European  emigration  to  countries 
overseas  nevertheless  remains  another  necessary  element; 

That  a  close  relationship  exists  between  economic  development  and 
immigration ; 

That  international  financing  of  European  emigration  should  con- 
tribute not  only  to  solving  the  problem  of  population  in  Europe,  but 
also  stimulate  the  creation  of  new  economic  opportunities  in  countries 
lacking  manpower; 

That,  while  technical  assistance  may  make  an  important  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, the  development  of  all  existing  or  potential  possibilities  of 
immigration  into  these  countries  also  constitutes  an  important 
factor  for  the  solution  of  these  problems ; 

That  the  present  volume  of  migration  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  emigration  countries  or  to  allow  full  use  of  the  possibilities  offered 
by  immigration  countries; 

That  there  is  need  for  the  pursuit  by  the  appropriate  international 
agencies  of  all  migration  activities  falling  within  their  respective 
fields ; 

1  The  following  governments  adopted  the  foregoing  resolution  :  Austria,  Australia,  Bel- 
gium, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Chile,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States. 
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That  the  provision  of  facilities  for  the  transport  of  migrants  who 
could  not  otherwise  be  moved  without  such  facilities  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  increased  migration ; 

That,  although  the  movement  of  migrants  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  effected  by  the  normal  commercial  shipping  and  air  transport  serv- 
ices, co-ordination  in  this  field  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable  the 
movement  of  the  largest  possible  number  of  migrants  by  those  services, 
and  furthermore  to  ensure  that  the  I.  R.  O.'s  present  shipping  facilities 
are  applied  to  the  extent  necessary  to  secure  an  additional  movement 
of  migrants ; 

That  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide  transport  facilities  for  such 
refugees  as  may  desire  and  have  the  opportunity  to  emigrate  from 
overpopulated  countries ;  and 

That,  consequently,  provisional  intergovernmental  arrangements 
between  the  democratic  governments  which  adopt  or  may  hereafter 
adopt  this  resolution  are  necessary  in  order  to  move  persons  who  are 
attached  to  the  principles  to  which  these  governments  subscribe  and 
who  desire  to  emigrate  to  overseas  countries  where  their  services  can  be 
utilized  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  international  standards 
of  employment  and  living  conditions,  with  full  respect  for  human 
rights  and 

AGREE : 

(1)  to  constitute  a  "Provisional  Inter-Governmental  Committee 
for  the  Movement  of  Migrants  from  Europe" ; 

(2)  that  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  will  be  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  transport  of  migrants,  for  whom  existing  facilities  are 
inadequate  and  who  could  not  otherwise  be  moved,  from  certain 
European  countries  having  surplus  population  to  countries  overseas 
which  offer  opportunities  for  orderly  immigration,  consistent  with  the 
policies  of  the  countries  concerned ; 

(3)  that  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Committee  will  be: 

(a)  to  provide  and  arrange  for  land,  sea  and  air  transportation, 
as  required; 

(b)  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  charter  of  such  ships  operated 
under  the  auspices  of  I.  R.  O.  as  may  be  required; 

(c)  to  co-ordinate  a  shipping  programme  utilizing  commercial 
shipping  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  and  the 
charted  ships  transferred  from  the  I.  R.  O.  to  secure  those 
movements  for  which  commercial  facilities  are  inadequate; 

(d)  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  directly  related  to  these  ends, 
taking  account  of  such  national  and  international  services  as 
are  available : 
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(e)  to  take  such  other  actions  as  will  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  discharge  the  foregoing  functions : 

(4)  that  among  the  migrants  with  whom  the  Committee  will  be 
concerned  are  included  refugees  and  new  refugees  for  whose  migra- 
tion arrangements  may  be  made  between  the  Committee  and  the 
governments  of  the  countries  affording  asylum ; 

(5)  that  membership  in  the  Committee  will  be  open  to  govern- 
ments with  a  demonstrated  interest  in  the  principle  of  the  free  move- 
ment of  persons  and  which  undertake,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
proper  governmental  authorities,  to  make  a  financial  contribution  to 
the  Committee,  the  amount  of  which  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  government  concerned ; 

(6)  that  the  Committee  will  elect  its  own  officers,  establish  its  Rides 
of  Procedure,  establish  such  sub-committees  as  it  may  decide  (includ- 
ing an  inter-governmental  sub-committee  on  the  co-ordination  of 
transport) ,  and  exercise  the  powers  required  to  carry  out  its  purpose ; 

(7)  that  the  Committee  will  agree  to  a  plan  of  operations,  a  budget, 
a  plan  of  expenditure  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  avail- 
able funds  shall  be  spent,  in  accordance  with  the  following  principles : 

(a)  each  country  of  reception  will  retain  control  of  standards  of 
admission  and  the  number  of  immigrants  to  be  admitted ; 

(b)  only  those  services  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Committee 
which  are  essential  to  the  movement  of  migrants  who  could 
not  otherwise  be  moved ; 

(jc)  the  Committee  will  ensure  that  its  administration  is  con- 
ducted in  an  efficient  and  economical  manner ; 

(d)  any  member  government  making  a  contribution  to  the  op- 
erating fund  will  be  able  to  stipulate  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  that  contribution  can  be  used ; 

(8)  that  the  Committee  will  appoint  a  Director  responsible  to  the 
Committee ; 

(9)  that  the  Committee  shall  vest  the  Director  with  the  powers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
Committee ; 

(10)  that  the  Committee  will  give  early  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  to  be  established  with  international,  non-govern- 
mental and  voluntary  organizations  conducting  activities  in  the  field 
of  migration  and  refugees ;  and 

(11)  that  the  Committee  will  examine  the  need  for  its  continuing 
existence  beyond  a  twelve-month  period. 
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